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PEEFACE. 


'  The  writings  of  Burns — his  Poems,  Songs,  and  Letters — are  most  of 
them  so  expressly  the  coinage  of  his  immediate  experiences  and 
feelings,  that  his  life  might  be  read  in  them  alone.  As  hitherto 
arranged,  each  series  might  be  likened  to  a  fragmentary  view  of  the 
Poet's  life,  supplementary  to  the  meagre  memoir  usually  prefixed. 
So  arranged,  the  biographic  effect  of  the  whole  is  either  imperfectly 
developed,  or  lost  by  dissipation.  It  occurred  to  me — and  I  find 
that  the  same  idea  had  latterly  occurred  to  Allan  Cunningham 
— that  if  the  various  compositions  were  strung  in  strict  chronological 
order  upon  the  memoir,  they  might  be  made  to  render  up  the  whole 
light  which  they  are  qualified  to  throw  upon  the  history  of  the  life 
and  mental  progress  of  Bums,  at  the  same  time  tliat  a  new  significancy 
was  given  to  them  by  their  being  read  in  connection  with  the  current 
of  events  and  emotions  which  led  to  their  production.  Such  is  the 
plan  here  adopted,  and  the  result  is  not  merely  a  great  amount  of  new 
biographical  detail,  but  a  new  sense,  efficacy,  and  feeling,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Poet  himself.'  This  quotation  from  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  Dr  Robert  Chambers's  Lift  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums  fully 
explains  the  spirit  in  which  that  work  was  undertaken,  and  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  which  ii  was  carried  out.  The  forty-five  years  that 
have  passed  since  these  words  were  written  have  signally  proved  their 
wisdom. 

During  his  life-time,  Dr  Chambers  accumulated  much  biographical 
and  other  material  which,  for  reasons  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
deprived  of  force,  he  was  unable  fully  to  utilise.  The  last  forty  years 
have  also  witnessed  an  extraordinary  production  of  literature  relating  to 
the  life  and  works  of  Bums ;  as  a  consequence,  several  poems  and  letters 
of  the  Poet  have  been  discovered  and  published.  In  this  connection  the 
gratitude  of  all  lovers  and  students  of  Bums  is  especially  due  to  Mr 
William  Scott  Douglas,  the  editor  of  the  Library  edition  of  the  Works 
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(Poetry  and  Prase),  and  to  Mr  George  A.  Aitken,  the  editor  of  the  third 
Aldine  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works,  Under  these  circumstances,  it  has 
become  desirable  to  issue  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr  Chambers's 
work,  without  departing  in  any  important  degree  from  its  original  plan. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  in  this  edition  to  give  a  reliable  text  of  both 
poems  and  letters.  As  regards  the  poems,  the  edition  of  1794 — the  last 
published  during  Burns's  life-time — is  accepted  as  final  and  authoritative, 
so  far  as  the  pieces  included  in  it  are  concerned.  Vaiiations  from  the 
text  are  given  in  notes  where  this  course  has  been  considered  desii-able ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
number,  the  great  majoiity  of  these  are  reserved  for  a  special  appendix 
attached  to  each  of  the  four  volumes  of  which  this  edition  will  be  com- 
posed. Poems,  songs,  and  letters  which  have  been  discovered  by  Dr 
Chambers,  Mr  Scott  Douglas,  and  others  since  1851,  are  incorporated 
in  this  edition,  along  with  such  new  biographical  and  historical  facts 
as  have  been  verified.  An  eiTort  has  been  made  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  English  reader  of  Burns,  by  copious 
explanatory  notes  and  a  full  marginal  glossary  of  Scots  words.  As  -in 
the  first  edition,  the  poems,  the  letters,  and  the  biographical  narra- 
tive are  so  combined  and  arranged  as  to  show  their  relation  to  one 
another,  to  present  a  view  of  social  life  in  Scotland  duiing  the  later 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  illustrate  the  circumstances  in 
which  Burns  lived  his  extraordinary  life  and  did  his  extraordinary  and 
immortal  work. 

As  the  final  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  will  give  a  critical  estimate 
of  Burns*s  life  and  work,  comment  on  both  duiing  the  progress  of  the 
book  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  For  the  rest,  the  golden 
Cromwellian  rule  of  biography — warts  and  all,  but  not  warts  above  all 
— has  been  strictly  obseiTed. 

The  firet  volume  of  this  new  edition,  which  is  now  given  to  the  public, 
has  been  to  some  extent  recast  as  well  as  rewritten,  and  presents 
several  new  features.  The  autobiographic  portion  of  Bnrns's  Letter 
to  Moore,  as  revised  by  himself  towai'ds  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
as,  therefore,  giving  his  final  estimate  of  his  own  character  and  career, 
is  presented  in  its  entirety,  and  as  the  opening  chapter.  The  question 
of  the  poet's  ancestry  has  been  treatetl  at  length,  both  in  the  text  and  in 
an  appendix.  An  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  accurately  define  his 
theological  position ;  this  is  supported  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
books  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  influenced  his  mind  in  his  early 
years.    Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  liis  stay  in  Irvine.    The  story 
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of  the  Buclianites — one  of  the  most  extraonlinary  chapters  in  the  religious 
history  of  Scotland — is  told  at  some  length,  on  account  of  Burns's 
acquaintanceship  with  more  than  one  member  of  the  sect.  The  mystery 
relating  to  his  intended  migration  to  the  West  Indies  is  at  last  cleared 
up,  and  the  persons  chiefly  associate<l  with  him  in  that  resolution  are 
identified.  Within  the  past  few  years  much  ha.s  heen  written  reflect- 
ing unfavourably  upon  the  character  of  Highland  Mary — some  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  direct  statement,  but  more  in  the  form  of  suggestion  and 
innneudo.  In  the  interests  of  Bums's  memoiy  and  of  biographical 
truth,  these  statements,  suggestions,  and  innuendoes  are  given  in  an 
appendix,  and  their  baselessness  is  shown. 

It  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  preface  to  the  flnal  volume  of  this  edition, 
to  express  my  very  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  directly 
associate<)  with  me  in  this  work,  and  the  many  others  who  have  given 
me  valuable  and  enthusiastic  help.  Meanwhile,  I  have  most  conlially 
to  thank  the  proprietors  and  custodiera  of  manuscripts,  rare  editions, 
and  special  documents  relating  to  Bums — in  particular,  the  Earl  of 
liosebery.  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Sir  Robert  Janline,  Mr  A.  C.  Lnnib  of 
Dundee,  the  Trustees  of  the  Alloway  Cottage  and  Monument,  the 
Committees  of  the  Kilmarnock,  Greenock,  and  Ir>'ine  Bums  Clubs, 
and  the  officials  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  the  University 
Library  and  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edinburgh,  the  Univei*»ity 
and  Mitchell  Libraries  in  Glasgow,  and  the  Athenseum  and  Public 
Libraries  in  Liverpool,  for  the  facilities  they  have  so  freely  afforded  for 
the  inspection  of  the  treasures  in  their  possession. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

Glasgow,  January  1896. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

N  the  course  of  his  brief,  but  full  and  intensely  self- 
conscious  life,  Robert  Burns  wrote  several  fragmentary 
chapters  of  autobiography,  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
friends,  common-place  books,  and  journals.  Of  these,  by 
far  the  most  important  is  the  letter  he  wrote  from  Mauchline, 
on  the  2d  August  1787,  to  Dr  John  Moore,  the  physician 
and  novelist,  who  had  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  his  works 
and  career.  It  covers  the  most  important  period  in  Burus's 
life — from  his  birth  to  his  ^SdcUard  return'  to  Mauchline  from 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Although  written  from 
'whim,'  and  to  divert  his  spirits  in  a  'miserable  fog  of  ennuis* 
it  purports  to  be  '  an  honest  narrative,'  and  '  a  faithful  account  of 
what  character  of  man  I  am,  and  how  I  came  by  that  character.' 
The  portion  of  this  letter  which  is  strictly  autobiographical  runs 
thus: 

'I  have  not  the  most  distant  pretence  to  what  the  pye- 
coated  guardians  of  Escutcheons  call  a  Gentleman.  When  at 
Edinburgh  last  winter,  I  got  acquainted  at  the  Herald's  Office ; 
and,  looking  thro'  the  granary  of  honors,  I  there  found  almost 
every  name  in  the  kingdom ;  but  for  me, 

My  ancient  bat  ignoble  blood 
Ha8  crept  thro*  fH^oundrels  since  the  Hood. 
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Gules,  purpure,  argent,  &c.,  quite  disowned  me.  My  forefathers 
rented  land  of  the  famous,  noble  Keiths  of  Marshal,  and  had  the 
honor  to  share  their  fate.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  honor "  with 
any  reference  to  political  principles :  loyal  and  disloyal  I  take  to 
be  merely  relative  terms  in  that  ancient  and  formidable  court 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  "club-law."  Those  who 
dare  welcome  Ruin  and  shake  hands  with  Infamy,  for  what  they 
believe  sincerely  to  be  the  cause  of  their  God  or  their  King,  are 
— as  Mark  Antony  in  ShaJcespear  says  of  Brutus  and  Cassius — 
'^  honorable  men."  I  mention  this  circumstance  because  it  threw 
my  Father  on  the  world  at  large;  where,  after  many  years* 
wanderings  and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a  pretty  large  quantity 
of  observation  and  experience,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  my  pretensions  to  Wisdom.  I  have  met  with  few  who 
understood  Men,  their  manners  and  their  ways,  equal  to  him; 
but  stubborn,  ungainly  Integrity,  and  headlong,  ungovernable 
Irascibility,  are  disqualifying  circumstances;  consequently,  I  was 
bom  a  very  poor  man's  son. 

*For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  my  life,  my  Father  was 
gardener  to  a  worthy  gentleman  of  small  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ayr.*  Had  my  Father  continued  in  that  situation,  I 
must  have  marched  off  to  have  been  one  of  the  little  underlings 
about  a  farmhouse  j  but  it  was  his  dearest  wish  and  prayer  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  children  under  his  own  eye,  till  they 
could  discern  between  good  and  evil;  so,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  generous  Master,  he  ventured  on  a  small  farm  in  that  gentle- 
man's estate.  At  these  years,  I  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a  retentive  memory, 
a  stubborn,  sturdy  sonwthing  in  my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic 
idiot-piety.  I  say  "  w£io/-piety,"  because  I  was  then  but  a  child. 
Though  I  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings,  I  made  an 
excellent  English  scholar;  and  against  the  years  of  ten  or  eleven, 
I  was  absolutely  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and  particles. 
In  my  infant  and  boyish  days,  too,  I  owed  much  to  an  old  maid 
of  my  mother's,   remarkable   for   her  ignorance,   credulity,   and 

*  Mr  William  Fergusson  of  Doonholin,  a  retired  London  physician,  who  was  at  that  time 
Provost  of  Ayr.  On  this  estate,  which  he  had  acquired  firom  the  town  in  1755,  and  which 
in  now  (1896)  the  property  of  Lord  Blackburn,  long  one  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  an  avenue  of  elms,  the  planting  of  which  is  attributed  by  tradition 
to  William  Barnes. 
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superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the 
couutry,  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies, 
brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf'candlea,  dead- 
lights, wraiths,  apparitions,  cantraips,  enchanted  towers,  giants, 
dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of 
Poesy ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on  my  imagination,  that  to 
this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  in  suspicious  places;  and  though  nobody  can  be  more 
sceptical  in  these  matters  than  I,  yet  it  often  takes  an  effort  of 
philosophy  to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors.  The  earliest  thing  of 
composition  that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in,  was  The  Vision 
of  Mirza,  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's,  beginning,  '*How  are  thy 
servants  blest,  0  Lord  T'  I  particularly  remember  one  half- 
stanza  which  was  music  to  my  boyish  ears : 

For  tliough  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hnng 
High  on  the  broken  wave. 

I  met  with  these  pieces  in  Mason's  *  English  Collection,  one  of  my 
school-books.  The  first  two  books  I  ever  read  in  private,  and 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read 
again,  were  The  Life  of  Hannibal^  and  The  Hustory  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  Hannibal  gave  my  young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  J  used 
to  strut  in  raptures  up  and  down  after  the  i*ecruiting  drum  and 
bag-pipe,  and  wish  myself  tall  enough  that  I  might  be  a  soldier ; 
while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  in  my 
veins,  which  will  boil  along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut 
in  eternal  rest 

*  Polemical  Divinity  about  this  time  was  putting  the  country  half- 
mad,  and  I,  ambitious  of  shining  on  Sundays,  between  sermons, 
in  conversation  parties,  at  funerals,  &c.,  in  a  few  years  more,  used 
to  puzzle  Calvinism  with  so  much  heat  and  indiscretion,  that  I 
raised  a  hue-and-cry  of  heresy  against  me,  which  has  not  ceased  to 
this  hour. 

'  My  vicinity  to  Ayr  was  of  great  advantage  to  me.  My  social 
disposition,  when  not  checked  by  some  modification  of  spited  pride, 

•  '  Mmou'  is  ft  mis-q>ening  for  '  Muaon.'  The  ftiU  title  of  the  book  is  A  CoHtctio%  of 
Englitik  Prom  and  Vtru  Jbr  tht  Um  of  Sekoolt.  By  Arthur  Muaon,  M.A.,  Ute  Teacher  of 
Langtuges  in  Idinbnrgh  and  Aberdeen.  An  interesting  analysis  of  the  volume,  under  the 
title  of  'Buma'o  School  Reading-book,'  is  given  in  Furlh  i%  FUld,  a  collection  of  essays  on 
the  life,  language,  and  literature  of  old  Scotland,  firom  the  pen  of  'Hugh  Haliburtoo' 
(Mr  J.  Logic  Robertson),  which  was  published  iu  1804. 
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like  our  Catechism's  definition  of  Infinitude,  was  *'  without  bounds 
or  limits."  I  formed  many  connexions  \irith  other  younkers  who 
possessed  superior  advantages — the  youngling  actors  who  were  busy 
with  the  rehearsal  of  parts,  in  which  they  were  shortly  to  appear  on 
that  stage,  where,  alas!  I  was  destined  to  drudge  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is  not  commonly  at  these  green  years  that  the  young 
Noblesse  and  Gentry  have  a  just  sense  of  the  immense  distance 
between  them  and  their  ragged  play-fellows.  It  takes  a  few 
dashes  into  the  world,  to  give  the  young  Great  Man  that  proper, 
decent,  unnoticing  disregard  for  the  poor,  insignificant,  stupid 
devils,  the  mechanics  and  peasantry  around  him,  who  perhaps  were 
bom  in  the  same  Village.  My  young  superiors  never  insulted  the 
clouterly  appearance  of  my  plough-boy  carcase,  the  two  extremes  of 
which  were  often  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  all  the  seasons. 
They  would  give  me  stray  volumes  of  books ;  among  them,  even 
then,  I  could  pick  up  some  observations ;  and  one,  whose  heart  I 
am  sure  not  even  the  "Munny  Begum's"  scenes  have  tainted,  helped 
me  to  a  little  French.  Parting  with  these  my  young  friends  and 
benefactors,  as  they  dropped  off  for  East  or  West  Indies,  was  often 
to  me  a  sore  affliction ;  but  I  was  soon  called  to  more  serious  evils. ''^ 
My  Father's  generous  Master  died;  the  farm  proved  a  ruinous 
bargain ;  and  to  clench  the  curse,  we  fell  into  the .  hands  of  a 
Factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  my  tale  of 
"  Twa  Dogs."  My  Father  was  advanced  in  life  when  he  married ; 
I  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children ;  and  he,  worn  out  by  early  hard- 
ship, was  imfit  for  labor.  My  Father's  spirit  was  soon  irritated, 
but  not  easily  broken.     There  was  a  freedom  in  his  lease  in  two 

*  *  My  brotiier,'  says  Gilbert  Bums,  'Meins  to  set  off  hu  early  coinpanioiui  iu  too  conse- 
quential a  manner.  The  principal  acquaintance  we  had  in  Ayr,  wliile  boys,  were  four  sous 
of  Mr  Andrew  M'Culloch,  a  distant  relatiou  of  my  mother's,  who  kept  a  tea-shop,  and  had 
marie  a  little  money  in  the  contraband  trade,  very  common  at  that  time.  He  died  while 
the  boys  were  young,  and  my  father  was  uominateil  one  of  the  tutors.  .The  two  eldest  were 
bred  shopkeei)ers ;  the  third,  a  surgeou ;  and  the  youngest,  the  only  surviving  one,  was 
bred  in  a  counting-house  in  Glasgow,  where  he  is  now  a  rrapectable  merchant.  I  believe  all 
these  boys  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Then  there  were  two  sons  of  Dr  Malcolm,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Mn  Dunlop.  The  eldest,  a  very  worthy  young  man,  went  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  had  a  commiasiou  in  the  army ;  he  is  the  person  whose  heart,  my 
brother  says,  the  Munny  Begum's  iunu  oouid  not  corrupt.  The  other,  by  the  interest  of 
Lady  Wallace,  got  an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  during  the 
American  war.  I  believe  neither  of  them  is  now  (1797)  alive.  We  also  knew  the  present 
Dr  Paterson  of  Ayr,  and  a  younger  brotiier  of  his,  now  in  Jamaica,  who  were  much  younger 
thau  us.  I  had  idmost  forgot  to  mention  Dr  diaries  of  Ayr,  who  was  a  little  older  than 
luy  brother,  and  with  whom  we  had  a  longer  and  closer  intimacy  thau  with  any  of  the 
others,  which  did  not,  however,  continue  iu  after-life.* 
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years  more,  and  to  weather  these,  we  retrenched  expenses.  We 
lived  very  poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous  ploughman  for  my  years, 
and  the  next  eldest  to  me  was  a  brother,*  who  could  drive  the 
plough  very  well,  and  help  me  to  thrash.  A  novel-writer  might 
perhaps  have  viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfaction,  but  so 
did  not  I;  my  indignation  yet  boils  at  [the  recollection  of]  the 
threatening,  insolent  epistles  from  the  Scoundrel  Tyrant,  which  used 
to  set  us  all  in  tears. 

'  This  kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the 
unceasing  toil  of  a  galley-slave — brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year; 
a  little  before  which  period  I  first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme. 
You  know  our  country  custom  of  coupling  a  man  and  a  woman 
together  as  partners  in  the  labors  of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth 
autumn,  my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  who  just  counted 
an  autumn  less.  My  scarcity  of  English  denies  me  the  power  of 
doing  her  justice  in  that  language,  but  you  know  the  Scotch  idiom 
— she  was  a  "  bonie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass."  In  short,  she,  altogether 
unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  into  a  certain  delicious  passion, 
which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and 
bookworm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  bo  the  first  of  human  joys,  our 
chiefest  pleasure  here  below.  How  slie  caught  the  contagion  I 
can't  say ;  you  medical  folks  talk  much  of  infection  by  breathing 
the  same  air,  the  touch,  &c.,  but  I  never  expressly  told  her  that 
I  loved  her.  Indeed,  I  did  not  well  know  myself  why  I  liked  so 
much  to  loiter  behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening 
from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made  my  heart-strings 
thrill  like  an  iEolian  harp ;  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat 
such  a  furious  rantann,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  hand 
to  pick  out  the  nettle-stings  and  thistles.  Among  her  other  love- 
inspiring  qualifications,  she  sung  sweetly  ;  and  'twas  her  favourite 
Scotch  reel  that  I  attempted  to  give  an  embodied  vehicle  to  in 
rhyme.  I  was  not  so  presumptive  as  to  imagine  that  I  could 
make  verses  like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek 
and  Latin ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to  be  com- 
posed by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one  of  his  father's 
maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he  ;  for,  excepting  smearing  sheep  and 
casting  peats  (his  father  living  in  the  moors),  he  had  no  more 

•  Gilbert. 
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Bcholar-craft  than  I  had.  Thus  with  me  began  loTe  and  poesy, 
which  at  times  have  been  my  only,  and,  till  within  this  last  twelve 
months,  have  been  my  highest  enjoyment. 

'  My  Father  struggled  on  till  he  reached  a  freedom  in  his  lease, 
when  he  entered  on  a  larger  farm,  about  ten  miles  farther  in  the 
country.  The  nature  of  the  bargain  was  such  as  to  throw  a  little 
ready  money  in  his  hand  at  the  commencement,  otherwise  the 
affair  would  have  been  impracticable.  For  four  years  we  lived 
comfortably  here ;  but  a  lawsuit  between  him  and  his  landlord 
commencing,  after  three  years'  tossing  and  whirling  in  the  vortex 
of  litigation,  my  Father  was  just  saved  from  absorption  in  a  jail, 
by  a  phthisical  consumption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises, 
kindly  stept  in,  and  snatched  him  away  to  "where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

'  It  is  during  this  climacteric  that  my  little  story  is  most  eventful. 
I  was,  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  period,  perhaps  the  most  ungainly, 
awkward  being  in  the  parish.  No  solitaire  was  less  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  world.  My  knowledge  of  ancient  story  was 
gathered  from  Guthrie's  and  Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar ; 
my  knowledge  of  modern  manners,  and  of  literature  and  criticism, 
I  got  from  the  Spectator.  These,  with  Pope's  Works,  some 
Plays  of  Shakespear,  Tull  and  Dickson  on  Agriculture,  The 
Pantheon^  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Stack- 
house's  Hvftory  of  the  Bible,  Justice's  British  Gardener,  Boyle 
Lectures,  Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Doctor  Taylor's  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  A  Select  ColUction  of  English  Songs,  and 
Hervey's  Meditations,  had  been  the  extent  of  my  reading.  The 
Collection  of  Songs  was  my  va/le  mecum,  I  pored  over  them 
driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labor,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
verse— carefully  noting  the  tender  or  sublime,  from  affectation 
and  fustian.*  I  am  convinced  I  owe  much  to  this  for  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is. 

*  In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners  a  bnish,  I  went 
to   a  country  dancing-school.     My  Father  had  an  unaccountable 

,*  Accorrling  to  the  recoUection  of  Mm  Begg,  Bums's  youngest  sister,  he  flrst  potwessed 
ft  copy  of  the  well-known  Tea-TahU  Mi3ceUany  of  Allan  Ramsay— a  collection  of  songH, 
inolading  many  by  the  editor  himself.  At « later  period,  he  obtained  a  collection  of  songs 
entitled  The  Jnrk.  The  Title-page  is  as  follows  :  '  Tk*  I/irk,  Uing  a  SeUct  ColUction  of  iht 
woA  Celebrated  and  Newed  Songt^  Sootdi  and  English.  Edinburgh,  printed  for  W.  Gordon, 
Bookseller  in  the  Parliament  Close.    1765.' 
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antipathy  against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to  this 
hour  I  repent,  in  absolute  defiance  of  his  commands.  My  Father, 
as  I  said  before,  was  the  sport  of  strong  passions ;  from  that 
instance  of  rebellion,  he  took  a  kind  of  dislike  to  me,  which,  I 
believe,  was  one  cause  of  that  dissipation  which  luarked  my  future 
years.  I  say  dissipation,  comparative  with  the  strictness  and 
sobriety  of  Presbyterian  country  life ;  for  though  the  Will-o'-Wisp 
meteors  of  thoughtless  whim  were  almost  the  sole  lights  of  my 
path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety  and  virtue  never  failed  to  point 
me  out  the  line  of  innocenca  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life 
was  never  to  have  an  aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of 
ambition,  but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer*s  Cyclops 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  I  saw  my  Father's  situation  entailed 
on  me  perpetual  labour.  The  only  two  doors  by  which  1  could 
enter  the  fields  of  fortune  were — the  most  niggardly  economy, 
or  the  little  chicaning  art  of  bargain-making.  The  first  is 
so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze  myself  into 
it ;  the  last,  I  always  hated  the  contamination  of  its  threshold ! 
Thus  abandoned  of  view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  appetite 
for  sociability  (as  well  from  native  hilarity  ns  from  a  pride 
of  observation  and  remark),  and  a  constitutional  hypochondriac 
taint  which  made  me  fiy  solitude  :  add  to  all  these  incentives 
to  social  life — my  reputation  for  bookish  knowledge,  a  certain  wild 
logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought,  something  like  the  rudi- 
ments of  good  sense,  made  me  generally  a  welcome  guest.  So  'tis  no 
great  wonder  that  always  "  where  two  or  three  were  met  together, 
there  was  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  far  beyond  all  the  other 
impulses  of  my  heart,  was  un  penchant  d  Vadorahle  moitU  dn 
genre  humain.  My  heart  was  completely  tinder,  and  was  eternally 
lighted  up  by  some  Goddess  or  other ;  and,  like  every  other  warfare 
in  this  world,  I  was  sometimes  crowned  with  success,  and  some- 
times mortified  with  defeat.  At  the  plough,  scythe,  or  reap-hook,  I 
feared  no  competitor,  and  set  want  at  defiance ;  and  as  I  never 
cared  farther  for  any  labors  than  while  I  was  in  actual  exercise,  I 
spent  the  evening  in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  A  country 
lad  seldom  carries  on  an  amour  without  an  assisting  confidant  I 
possessed  a  curiosity,  zeal,  and  intrepid  dexterity  in  these  matters 
which  recommended  me  as  a  proper  second  in  duels  of  that  kind ; 
and  I  dare  say  I  felt  as  much  pleasure  at  being  in  the  secret  of  half 
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the  amours  in  the  parish,  as  ever  did  Premier  at  knowing  the 
intrigues  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe. 

'  The  very  goose-feather  in  my  hand  seems  instinctively  to  know 
the  well-worn  path  of  my  imagination,  the  favourite  theme  of  my 
song,  and  is  with  diflSculty  restrained  from  giving  you  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  on  the  amours  of  my  compeers,  the  humble  inmates  of 
the  farm-house  and  cottage ;  but  the  grave  sons  of  science,  ambi- 
tion, or  avarice,  baptize  these  things  by  the  name  of  follies.  To 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  labour  and  poverty  they  are  matters  of 
the  most  serious  nature :  to  them  the  ardent  hope,  the  stolen 
interview,  the  tender  farewell,  are  the  greatest  and  most  delicious 
part  of  their  enjoyments. 

'  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  very  considerable 
alterations  on  my  mind  and  manners  was — I  spent  my  seventeenth 
summer  a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted  school  on  a 
smuggling  coast,  to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  &c.,  in 
which  I  made  a  pretty  good  progress.  But  I  made  a  greater 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  contraband  trade  was 
at  this  time  very  successful:  scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and  roaring 
dissipation  were  as  yet  new  to  me,  and  I  was  no  enemy  to  social 
life.  Here,  though  I  learnt  to  look  unconcernedly  on  a  large 
taveni-bill,  and  mix  without  fear  in  a  dmnken  squabble,  yet  I  went 
on  with  a  high  hand  in  my  geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Virgo,  a 
month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom :  a  charming 
Fillette^  who  lived  next  door  to  the  school,  overset  my  trigonometry, 
and  set  me  off  in  a  tangent  from  the  spheres  of  my  studies.  I 
struggled  on  with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days  more ;  but 
stepping  out  to  the  garden  one  charming  noon  to  take  the  sun's 
altitude,  I  met  with  my  angel — 

Like  Prosei-pine,  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower. 

It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school.  The 
remaining  week  I  staid  I  did  nothing  but  craze  the  faculties  of  my 
soul  about  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  with  her;  and  the  two  last  nights 
of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had  sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  I  was 
innocent 

*I  returned  home  very  considerably  improved.  My  reading 
was  enlarged  with  the  very  important  addition  of  Thomson's  and 
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Shenstoiie'u  Works.  I  had  seen  mankind  in  a  new  phasis  ;  and  I 
engaged  several  of  my  schoolfellows  to  keep  up  a  literary  corre- 
spondence with  me.  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  letters  hy  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  them  most  devoutly. 
I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own  letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a 
comparison  between  them  and  the  composition  of  most  of  my 
correspondents  flattered  my  vanity.  I  carried  this  whim  so  far, 
that  though  I  had  not  three-farthings'  worth  of  business  in  the 
world,  yet  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters  as  if  1  had  been 
a  broad  plodding  son  of  day-book  and  ledger. 

*  My  life  flowed  on  much  in  the  same  tenor  till  my  twenty -thinl 
year.  Vive  Vamour^  et  vive  la  bagatelle,  were  my  sole  principles 
of  action.  The  addition  of  two  more  authors  to  my  library  gsive 
me  great  pleasure  ;  Stenic  and  Mackenzie — Tn'^lram  Shandy  and 
The  Man  of  Feeling — were  my  bosom  favourites. 

*  Poesy  was  still  a  darling  walk  for  my  mind,  but  'twas  only  the 
humour  of  the  hour.  I  had  usually  half-a-dozen  or  more  pieces  on 
hand  ;  I  took  up  one  or  other  as  it  suited  the  momentary  tone  of 
the  mind,  and  dismissed  it  as  it  lK)rdcred  on  fatigue.  My  passions, 
when  once  they  were  lighted  up^  raged  like  so  many  devils  till 
they  got  vent  in  rhyme ;  and  then  conning  over  my  verses,  like  a 
spell,  soothed  all  into  quiet !  None  of  the  rhymes  of  those  days 
are  in  print,  except  "  Winter,  a  dii^e  "  (the  eldest  of  my  printed 
pieces),  "  The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie,"  "  John 
Barleycorn,"  and  Songs  flrst,  and  second,  and  third.  Song  second 
vrss  the  ebullition  of  that  passion  which  ended  the  forementioned 
school-business. 

*  My  twenty-third  year  was  to  me  an  important  sera.  Partly 
through  whim,  and  partly  that  I  wished  to  set  about  doing  some- 
thing in  life,  I  joined  with  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neighbouring  country 
town,  to  learn  his  trade,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  retailing  flax.  This  turned  out  a  sadly  unlucky  afiair.  My 
partner  was  a  scoundrel  of  the  first  water,  who  made  money  by  the 
mystery  of  Thieving,  and  to  finish  the  whole,  while  we  were 
giving  a  welcome  carousal  to  the  New  Year,  our  shop,  by  the 
drunken  carelessness  of  my  partner's  wife,  took  fire,  and  burned  to 
ashes,  and  I  was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth  sixpence.  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  business ;  the  clouds  of  misfortune  were 
gathering  thick  round  my  Father's  head ;  the  darkest  of  which  was 
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• — lie  was  visibly  far  gone  in  a  consumption.  To  crown'  all,  a  Mle 
fille  whom  I  adored,  and  who  had  pledged  licr  soul  to  meet  me  in 
the  fields  of  matrimony,  jilted  me,  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
mortification.  The  finishing  evil  that  brought  up  the  rear  of  this 
infernal  file,  was  my  hypochondriac  complaint  being  irritated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  for  three  months  I  was  in  a  diseased  state  of 
body  and  mind,  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hopeless  wretches  who 
have  just  got  their  sentence,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  !  *^'c." 

*  From  this  adventure  I  learned  something  of  a  Town  life ;  but 
the  principal  thing  which  gave  my  mind  a  turn  was — I  formed  a 
bosom  friendship  with  a  young  fellow,*  the  fii'st  created  being  I 
had  ever  seen,  but  a  hapless  son  of  misfortune.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  plain  mechanic;  but  a  great  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
taking  him  under  his  patronage,  gave  him  a  genteel  education, 
with  a  view  to  bettering  his  situation  in  life.  The  patron  dying, 
and  leaving  my  friend  unprovided  for,  just  as  he  was  ready  to 
launcli  forth  into  the  world,  the  poor  fellow,  in  despair,  went  to 
sea ;  where,  after  a  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  he  was,  a 
little  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  set  a-shore  by  an 
American  privateer,  on  the  wild  coast  of  Con  naughty  stript 
of  everything.  I  cannot  quit  this  poor  fellow's  story  without 
adding,  that  he  is  at  this  moment  Captain  of  a  large  AVest  India- 
man  belonging  to  the  Thamea 

*  This  gentleman's  mind  was  fraught  with  courage,  indcjiendence, 
and  magnanimity,  and  every  noble,  manly  virtue.  I  loved  him; 
1  admired  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  strove  to  imitate 
him.  I  in  some  measure  succeeded ;  I  had  the  pride  l)efore,  but 
he  taught  it  to  flow  in  proi)er  channels.  His  knowledge  of  tho 
world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all  attention  to 
learn.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  was  a  grcat<»r  fool 
than  myself  when  Woman  was  the  presiding  star;  but  he  spoke 
of  a  certain  fashionable  failing  with  levity,  which  hitherto  I  had 
regarded  with  horror.  Here  his  friendship  did  me  a  mischief, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  soon  after  I  resumed  the  plough 
I  wrote  the  enclosed  "  Welcome." 

*My  reading  was  only  increased  by  two  stray  volumes  of 
Pamela^  and  one  of  Ferdinand  CotirU  Fatliom^  which  gave  me 
some  idea  of  novels.     Rhyme,  except  some  religious  pieces  which 

*  Rtebard  Brown,  afttmrnrdB  one  of  Bunit*t  corrwpondente. 
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are  in  prints  I  had  given  up;  but  meeting  with  Fei^usson's 
Scotch  PoemSf  I  strung  anew  my  wildly-sounding,  rustic  lyre 
with  emulating  vigour.  Wlien  my  Father  died,  his  all  went 
among  the  rapacious  hell-hounds  that  growl  in  the  Kennel  of 
Justice ;  but  we  made  a  shift  to  scrape  a  httle  money  in  the 
family  amongst  us,  with  which  (to  keep  us  together)  my  brother 
and  I  took  a  neiglibouring  farm.  My  brother  wanted  my  hare- 
brained imagination,  as  well  as  my  social  and  amorous  madness ; 
but  in  good  sense,  and  every  sober  qualification,  he  was  far  my 
supeiior. 

'  I  entered  on  this  farm  with  a  full  resolution  "  Conic,  go  to,  I 
will  be  wisel"  I  read  farming  books,  I  calculated  crops;  I 
attended  markets ;  and  in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a  wise  man ;  but  the 
first  year,  from  unfortunately  buying  in  bad  seed;  tlie  second, 
from  a  lat-e  harvest,  wo  lost  half  of  both  our  crops.  This  overset 
all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned,  **like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and 
the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  I  now 
began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  maker  of  rhymes. 
The  first  of  my  poetic  ofifepring  that  saw  the  light  was  a  burles(|ue 
lamentation  on  a  quarrel  between  two  Eeverend  Calvinists,  both 
of  them  dramatis  persanw  in  my  "  Holy  Fair.*'  I  had  an  idea 
myself  that  the  piece  had  some  merits ;  but,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  who  was  very  fond  of  these  things, 
and  told  him  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the  author  of  it,  but  that 
I  thought  it  pretty  clever.  With  a  certain  side  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,  it  met  with  a  roar  of  applause.  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  " 
next  made  its  appearance,  and  alarmed  the  kirk-session  so  much, 
that  they  held  three  several  meetings  to  look  over  their  luAy 
artillery,  if  any  of  it  was  pointed  against  profane  rhymers. 
Unluckily  for  me,  my  idle  wanderings'  led  me  on  another  side, 
point-blank,  within  reach  of  their  heaviest  metaL  This  is  tlie 
unfortunate  story  alluded  to  in  my  printed  poem,  "The  Lament." 
Twas  a  shocking  affair,  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  recollect,  and 
it  had  very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions for  a  place  among  those  who  have  lost  the  chart,  and 
mistaken  the  reckoning,  of  rationality.  I  gave  up  my  part  of 
the  farm  to  my  brother ;  as  in  truth  it  was  only  nominally  mine 
(for  stock  I  had  none  to  embark  in  it),  and  made  what  little 
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preparation  was  in  my  power  for  Jamaica.  Before  leaving  my 
native  country,  however,  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I 
weighed  my  productions  as  impartially  as  in  my  power ;  I 
thought  they  had  merit;  and  'twas  a  delicious  idea  that 
I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  tho'  it  should  never 
reach  my  cars — a  poor  negro-driver — or  perhaps  gone  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  a  victim  to  that  inhospitable  clime.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  ixiucre  inconnu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as 
high  an  idea  of  myself  and  my  works  as  I  have  at  this  moment. 
It  was  ever  my  opinion  that  the  great,  unhappy  mistakes  and 
blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and  religious  point  of  view,  of  which 
wo  see  thousands  daily  guilty,  are  owing  to  their  ignorance 
or  mistaken  notions  of  themselves.  To  know  myself,  had  been 
all  along  my  constant  study.  I  weighed  myself,  alone;  I 
balanced  myself  with  others;  I  watched  every  means  of  infor- 
mation, how  much  ground  I  occupied  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  I 
studied  assiduously  Nature's  design,  where  she  seemed  to  have 
intended  the  various  li(jhfs  and  shades  in  my  character.  I  was 
pretty  sure  my  poems  would  meet  with  some  applause;  but  at 
the  worst,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would  deafen  the  voice  of 
Censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West  Indian  scenes  would  make 
me  forget  Neglect.  I  threw  off  six  hundred  copies,  of  which  I 
had  got  subscriptions  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  My 
vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the 
public ;  besides  pocketing  (all  expenses  deducted)  near  twenty 
pounds.  This  last  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  about  to  indent 
myself,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  my  freight  So  soon  as  I  was 
master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  Torrid 
Zone,  I  bespoke  a  passage  in  the  very  first  Ship  that  was  to  sail, 

for 

Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind. 

•  I  had  for  some  time  been  skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under 
all  the  terrors  of  a  jail;  as  some  ill-advised,  ungrateful  people 
had  uncoupled  the  merciless  legal  pack  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken 
the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road 
to  Greenock ;  I  had  composed  a  song,  "  The  gloomy  night  is 
gathenng  fast,"  which  was  to  be  the  last  effort  of  my  muse  in 
Caledonia,  when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine 
overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  rousing  my  poetic  ambition.     The 
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Doctor  belonged  to  a  class  of  critics  for  whose  applause  I  had 
not  even  dared  to  hope.  His  idea,  that  I  would  meet  witli 
every  encouragement  for  a  second  edition,  fired  me  so  much  that 
away  I  posted  for  Edinburgh,  without  a  single  acquaintance  in 
town,  or  a  single  letter  of  recommendation  in  my  pocket.  The 
baneful  star  that  had  so  long  presided  in  my  Zenith,  for  once 
made  a  revolution  to  the  Nadir;  and  the  providential  care  of  a 
good  God  placed  me  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  his  noblest 
creatures,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim.  '*  Ouhliez  moi,  grand  Dieu,  si 
jamais  je  roiihlie/" 

*  I  need  relate  no  farther.  At  Edinburgh  I  was  in  a  new  world ; 
I  mingled  among  many  classes  of  men,  but  all  of  them  new  to 
me,  and  I  was  all  attention  to  ''  catch  the  manners  living  as  they 


rise. 
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•  You  can  now.  Sir,  form  a  pretty  near  guess  of  what  sort  of 
Wight  he  is,  whom  for  some  time  you  have  honored  with  your 
correspondence.  That  Whim  and  Fancy,  keen  sensibility  and  riotous 
passions,  may  still  make  him  zig-zag  in  his  future  path  of  life, 
is  very  prolnble ;  but,  come  what  will,  I  shall  answer  for  him — 
the  most  determinate  integrity  and  honor  [shall  ever  characterise 
him] ;  and  though  his  evil  star  should  again  blaze  in  his  meridian 
with  tenfold  more  direful  influence,  he  may  reluctantly  tax  friend- 
ship with  pity,  but  no  more.' 
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BIRTH   AND   ANCESTRY. 

LITTLE  over  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  on 
the  highroad  to  Maybole,  there  still  stands,  in  the 
village  of  Alio  way,  the  two  roomed  cottage  in  which 
Robert  Bums  was  bom,  on  the  25th  of  January 
Ayr,  with  its  population  of  25,000,  is  at  present  one 
of  the  lai^est  and  most  prosperous  of  the  county  towns  of 
Scotland.  Four  years  before  Burns's  birth  its  population  was 
ratumed  at  2964.  The  district  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which 
includes  Alloway,  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  high 
cultivation.  It  was  not  always  so.  *  Alloway'  is  said  to  be  a 
word  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to  mean  'barren  place.'  In  1690,  the 
parish  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  furze  and  heath.  No 
doubt,  however,  when  William  Bumes  took  a  lease  of  seven 
acres  of  land  in  Alloway,  intending  to  carry  on  business  as  a 
nurseryman,  and  built  the  clay  cottage  in  which  his  eldest 
son  was  born,  the  plough  had  worked  wonders.  In  natural 
beauty,  at  all  events,  the  native  country  of  Burns  remains  what 
it  was.  Now,  as  in  1759,  there  rises  fi*om  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Doon,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Alloway  village,  the 
Brown  Carrick  Hill,  commanding  views  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
with  the  Mull  of  Cantyro,  the  Heads  of  Ayr,  the  hills  of  Arran, 
and  Ailsa  Craig,  and  of  the  fertile  Ayrshire  districts  of  Kyle  and 
Cunningham,  with  their  seaports  of  Ayr,  Irvine,  Troon,  and 
Ardrossan.  Unfortunate  in  so  many  respects.  Burns  was  eminently 
fortunate  in  the  region  of  his  birth. 

On  the  side  of  both  father  and  mother,  Burns  belonged  to  the 
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claas  of  substantial  Scottish  husbandmen  or  yeomen.  His  father, 
William  Burnes,*  was  the  sou  of  Kobert  Burnes,  who  was  tenant, 
first  of  the  farm  of  Kinmonth,  in  Glenbervie,  and  subsequently 
of  the  farm  of  Ciochnahill,  in  JDunnottar,  Kincardineshire.  Accoitl- 
ing  to  Notes  on  his  Name  ami  Family^  which  was  privately 
printed  in  1851  by  Dr  James  Burnes,  of  Monti-ose,  some  time 
Physician-General  of  the  liombay  Army,  this  Robert  Burnea  and 
his  four  brothers  were  sufficiently  wealthy,  about  the  year  1700, 
to  be  able  to  show  silver  utensils  at  their  table.  Tradition  has  it 
that  he  and  some  of  his  neighbours  built  on  his  farm  the  first 
school  that  the  district  had  ever  boasted  of,  and  united  to  8up)X)rt 
its  teacher.  The  poet's  mother,  Agnes  Broun,  was  the  daugliter 
of  Gilbert  Brown  or  Broun  (spelt  Broun  on  the  family  tomb- 
stone), who,  with  several  brothers,  occupied  the  farm  of  Craigenton 
(or  Craiginton),  Kirkoswald,  Ayrshire,  extending  to  about  three 
hundred  acres. 

Burns  believed  that  he  had  both  Jacobite  and  Covenanting 
blood  in  his  veins.  *My  foiefathers,'  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
'rented  land  of  the  famous,  noble  Keiths  of  Marshal,  and  had 
the  honor  to  share  their  fate.'  In  his  address  to  William  Tytler, 
be  says,  8[ieaking  of  the  name  of  Stuart, 

My  fatliei-8  that  name  have  rever'il  on  a  throne : 
My  fatliers  have  fallen  to  right  it. 

In  1789  he  wrote  to  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell  Constable,  'Though 
my  fathers  had  not  illustrious  honors  and  vast  pro[)erties  to 
hazanl  in  the  contest — though  they  left  their  humble  cottages 
only  to  add  so  many  unita  more  to  the  unnoted  crowd  that 
followed  their  leaders — yet  what  they  could  they  did,  and  what 
they  had  they  lost.'  But  the  most  explicit  statement  maile  by 
Burns  on  the  subject  of   his  ancestry  is  that  reconled  by  John 

*  The  poet's  birth  is  thus  entereil  in  the  session  books  of  the  then  coi^uiict  parishes  of 
Ayr  and  AUoway :  '  Robert  Burns,  lawful  son  of  William  Burns  in  Alloway  and  Agnes 
Bronn  his  spouse,  was  bom  January  25lh,  1759;  baptiseil  by  Mr  William  Dalryniple. 
witnesses,  John  Teiinant  and  James  Young.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  name  is 
here  spelt  aa  Robert  and  Gilbert  Burns  agreetl  to  spell  it  in  April  1780.  The  generally 
accepted  explanation  is  that  it  was  thus  »\w\i  in  Ayrshire,  in  accordance  with  the  local 
pronunciation.  Bums's  father  invariably  signed  his  name  '  Burnes,'  lilce  the  Clochnahill 
family  generally,  as  demonatrated  by  the  Parish  Register  of  Dunnottar.  It  is  spelt '  Bumess ' 
on  the  tombstone  in  Alloway  fHiurchyard,  and  in  the  Family  Register.  But  at  the  time 
this  entry  v«a  made,  ISth  February  1784,  the  poet  was  signing  his  own  naiae  '  Robert 
Bumeti.' 
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Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  whom  ho  visited  in  1787.  Ramsay*  says, 
•That  poor  man's  principles  were  abundantly  motley,  he  being 
a  Jacobite,  an  Arminian,  and  a  Socinian.  Tiie  first,  he  said, 
was  owing  to  his  gmndfather  having  been  plundered  and  driven 
out  in  the  year  1715,  when  gardener  to  Earl  Marischal  at 
Inverury;  the  second,  to  his  great-grandfather,  by  the  mother, 
having  been  shot  at  Airds  Moss  while  with  the  Covenanters.' 
This  is  in  some  respects  an  obscure  stateuient,  reflecting  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  cither  of  Burns  or  of  Ramsay.  What  are 
popularly  known  as  Arminian  opinions  could  scarcely  be  de- 
rived from  a  Covenanting  ancestor;  and  by  •  Inverury'  is  no 
doubt  meant  Inverugie  Castle,  near  Peterhead,  Earl  Marischal's 
Aberdeenshire  seat  But  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  the 
Ayrshire  Brouns,  with  their  connections  the  Rennies  and  the 
M^Greans,  were  warm  adherents  of  the  Covenant;  and  it  is  at 
least  i)Ossible  that  some  of  them  suffered  for  it  The  poet's 
statement  that  his  grandfather  was  'plundei'ed  and  driven  out' 
in  1715,  when  gardener  to  the  Earl  Marischal,  gives  precision  to 
the  declaration  made  in  the  letter  to  Moore  as  to  his  forofathera 
having  shared  the  fate  of  the  Keiths,  although  at  first  sight  it 
seems  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  James 
Burnes  as  to  the  comparative  wealth  of  Robert  Burnes  and  his 
brothers  in  1700.  It  is  otherwise  not  incredible  that  Robert 
Burnes  left  the  farm  he  occupied  in  Kincanlineshire  to  be  gardener 
to  Earl  Marischal  at  the  latter's  Aberdeenshire  castle,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Clochnahill.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  as 
to  the  interchange  of  servants  between  the  two  residences  of 
Vj&tI  Marischal  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  Earl  raised  a  regiment  for  the  Chevalier 
in  conjunction  with  Stuart  of  Inchbreck,  proprietor  of  Bralinmuir, 
of  which  James  Burnes,  father  of  Robert  of  Clochnahill,  was 
tenant,  and  the  latter,  whether  as  farmer  or  as  servant,  was  bound, 
and  could  have  heen  forced,  to  join  it.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
l)ointed  out  that  although  the  majority  of  the  Burneses  in  Kin- 
canlineshire were  Episcopalians,  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Robert  of  Clochnahill,  from  1725  to  1732,  are  registered  as  having 
been  baptised  by  the  minister  of  his  parish,  that  this  is  evidence 

•  Scotland  and  SeoUmen  in  the  Eighttenth  Centvry,  fnm  the  MSS.  of  John  Ram»ty,  Estj.  of 
Ochtert^n.    Edited  by  Alexander  AUnrdyce.    (WillUiiii  Blackwood  4i  Bona,  2  vola.,  1888.) 
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of  bis  having  been  Presbyterian,  and  that  it  is  quite  certain  his 
brother  James,  who  succeeded  to  the  tenancy  of  Bralinmuir,  was 
in  1723  an  elder  in  the  parish  of  Glenbervie.  But  it  is  possible 
tliat,  although  the  Burneses  found  it  expedient  to  conform  to 
Predbyterianisiu  and  accept  the  Hanoverian  rule  after  1715,  they 
may  have  been  Jacobites  and  £pisco])alians  before  and  during  the 
Uebellion.  Even  if  they  were  Presbyterians,  they  might  have 
l)een  compelled  to  join  the  standard  of  Earl  Marischal  and  Stuart  of 
Inchbreck,  by  such  a  threat  as  Lord  Mar  hold  over  tlie  heads  of  his 
tenants  in  Kildrummy  in  September  1715,  when  he  warned  them, 
through  his  bailie,  that  if  '  they  came  not  forth  in  their  best  arms,' 
he  would  send  a  party  immediately  to  bum  their  homesteads. 

The  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the  Jacobitism  of  Bums's  ancestors 
will  probably  never  be  ascertained.  But  it  may  be  assumed  as 
certain  that  William  Burnes  believed  his  father  to  have  been 
out  in  the  '15,  and  confideil  his  belief  to  his  eldest  son.  He  may 
not  have  been  so  communicative  to  his  second  son,  Gilbert,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  sympathy  with  Jacobitism,  and 
who  induced  Dr  Currie  to  delete  from  the  letter  to  Moore  the  poet's 
allusion  to  his  forefathers  having  shared  the  fate  of  the  Keiths. 
Gilbert  says,  *I  believe  the  Earl  Marischal  forfeited  his  title 
and  estates  in  1715,  before  my  father  was  bom;  and  among  a 
collection  of  parish  certificates  in  his  possession  I  have  read 
one  stating  that  the  bearer  had  no  concern  in  the  late  wicked 
rebellion.'  Here  Gilbert  contradicts  what  was  never  asserted,  and 
is  otherwise  nn'sleading.  His  brother  spoke,  not  of  his  father, 
but  of  his  'forefathers,'  having  sliared  the  fate  of  the  Keiths, 
and  *the  late  wicked  rebellion,'  alluded  to  in  the  certificate 
mentioned  by  Gilbert,  was  the  rising,  not  of  1715,  but  of  1745. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  connect  the  Burneses  with  the 
second  Jacobite  failure.  It  is  true  that  although  Stuart  of 
Inchbreck  did  not  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Young  Pretender,  his 
brother.  Captain  Stuart,  did,  and  he  may  have  induced  some  of 
the  Inchbreck  tenants  to  join  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Gilbert  Burns 
a  certificate,  dated  9th  May  1748,  granted  to  William  Burnes  by 
three  landowners  in  Kincardineshire,  testifying  that  the  bearer 
*  is  the  son  of  an  honest  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  a 
very  well-inclined  lad  himself.'     This  document,  which  is  probably 
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the  certiticnts  ineiitioiieil  by  Gilbert  to  Dr  Currie,  would  scent 
to  bo  iiiteiiiliMl  tu  cuiivuy  tliu  iiupnwsion  tlint  both  William  Uumes 
anil  Ilia  fiitliur,  tlio  '  lioiiust  fanner,'  litul  no  [ttrt  in  tba  '40.  At 
that  time,  imieeil,  ICobert  Humes  of  ClocliiuiluU  appenrs  to  1ia?e  been 
ao  embarrassed  HiiaiioiHlly  that  it  ia  suaicely  itoaaible  to  conceive  of 
him  taking  an  active  piirt  iit  a  puliticnl  intrigue  oc  a  military  rising. 
In  1740  great  dUtnwa  prevailed  among  fiirmera  in  the  north  of 
Scotlaiii),  as  a  uansoquenco  of  an  incluinont  winter  and  sprin;^  and 
Koliert  Iturnea  would  nppenr  to  hnva  suflbred  liko  otheia.  There  i^ 
at  all  oventsj  almoet  concluaiva  evideiioe  tliab  he  and  bis  second 
son,  I'olwrt,  borrowoil  abaut  this  time  a  considerable  sum  of  mouey 
from  I'rovost  Stuart  of  Abeitlecii,  the  younger  eon  of  the  lainl  of 
IncUbreck.  In  spite — or  l>eeaiiae — of  such  ditlicultiea,  he  appears 
to  have,  in  1749,  extended  hia  famiing  o])emtiotis,  jtosaibly  in 
the  vi^io  hope  of  thereby  extricating  himself.  In  addition  to 
Cloclinnbill,  he  took  a  seven  years'  lease,  from  George  Kinioch  of 
Kair,  of  'the  towns  and  lands'  of  Fallside  and  Braiks,  Dunnottar. 
it  would  a|ipear,  liowaver,  that  he  was  unable  to  ymy  nny  runt, 
for,  on  ttte  13tli  Ducamber  174C,  he  had  to  give  Kinioch  a  promis- 
aory  note  for  upwanla  of  £155.  This  was  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment on  August  3,  1747.  Finally,  Kobert  Ilunics  was  compelleil 
to  quit  hia  farms,  and  went  to  reside  st  Denside,  Uunnottar. 

William  Humes  was  bora  at  ClochnahiU,  on  llth  November 
1731.  He  was  the  third  *  sun  of  his  father,  niid  appitara  to  have 
been  brad  to  the  buainaas  of  a  gnnleiier.  Acwnling  to  one  tradi- 
tion, he  was  apprenticed  to  the  giinlvner  iit  Monbotldo  ;  according  to 
another,  lie  was  apprenticed,  nl>oiit  the  year  1740,  to  the  gnnleuer 
of  Hh  William  NicuUoii  of  OleiiWrvic,  and  rcnmincd  in  hia 
onipluyment  for  live  years.  It  is  idsn  stated  that  in  1747  he 
npplieil  for,  and  was  rofused,  a  renewal  of  tiio  tack  of  Ida  father's 
farm  of  ClochnahilL  It  seema  curtain,  hnwuvcr,  that  in  the  year 
1748,  aa  lins  already  been  mentioned,  he  left  Kincardineshire  with 
his  broLhur  Kobert  to  seek  work  as  a  ganlener  in  the  south,     '  I 
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have  often,'  says  Gilbert,  *  heanl  my  father  describe  the  anguish 
of  mind  he  felt  when  lie  parted  with  his  elder  brother  Robert 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  confines  of  their  native  place,  each 
going  otfhis  seveml  way  in  search  of  new  adventures,  and  scarcely 
knowing  whither  he  went.  My  father,'  he  adds,  *undert(»<)k  to 
act  as  a  gardener,  and  shaped  his  course  to  Edinbui^h,  where  he 
wrought  hard  when  he  could  get  work,  passing  through  a  variety 
of  difficulties.  Still,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  spare  something 
for  the  support  of  his  aged  parents ;  and  I  recollect  hearing  him 
mentiou  hia  having  sent  a  bank-note  for  this  pur[>ose,  when 
money  of  that  kind  was  so  scarce  in  Kinuirdincshire  that  they 
scarcely  knew  how  to  employ  it  when  it  arrived.'  * 

It  appears  to  be  beyond  question  that  William  Ihiniea  took  part 
in  laying  out  the  Hope  Park,  in  the  south  side  of  lulinburgh. 
This  was  probably  about  1749.  Next  year  he  migratoil  to  Ayrshire, 
having  accepted  the  post  of  gardener  on  the  estate  of  Fairlie,  in  the 
pariah  of  Dundonald.  In  1752  he  accepted  a  similar  |>08t  under 
Mr  Crawford  of  Doonside.  Finally,  according  to  John  Munloch, 
whom  he  subsequently  employed  to  teach  his  chihlren,  he  '  was 
afterwards  employed  as  a  gardener  and  overseer'  by  Provost 
Fergnsson  of  Doonholm,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway. 

While  still  remain uig  in  the  service  of  Provost  Fergusson,  he 
took  a  lease  of  seven  acres  of  land  near  the  Bridge  of  Doon,  from 
Dr  Campbell,  of  Ayr,  designing  to  ciirry  on  business  as  a  nursery- 
man and  market-gardener.  On  this  ground  ho  l)uilt  a  clay  cottage 
with  his  own  handa  Accortling  to  his  Family  Bible,  he  and 
Agnes  Broun,  who  was  eleven  years  younger  than  himself,  were 
•married  together,  15th  December  1757.'  They  at  once  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  clay  cottage,  where,+  thirteen  months  later, 
their  first  child  was  lx>rn. 

*  See  Appeiulix  I. 

t  Willlnin  Hunieit  irUlnwl  the  cottage,  with  Itn  fP»»-«lutlo«,  till  1781,  when  ho  hoUI  them  for 
A  nmall  huiu  to  the  Ayr  Con»oratioii  of  8hoeiii«kerji.  For  nmiiy  yean*  it  wan  u*e«l  m  a 
village  ale-hoime ;  ami  in  1847  the  Corporation  built  a  hall  at  the  Imck  of  the  cotUge,  for 
the  preMr>-ation  of  maunscripUi  an<I  other  relics  of  the  jioet,  ami  for  the  hohllng  of  anniver- 
Mury  celebntiona  on  the  2jth  of  January.  In  IStJl,  the  cottage  antl  the  relica  were  acquiretl 
for  £4000,  *to  be  ])reiwrve«l  In  the  interenta  antl  for  behiiof  of  the  public,*  by  the  Trunteen 
of  the  Monument  which  was  en«cte<I  to  the  njeniory  of  Hums  in  1823,  on  the  north  Unk  of 
the  Doon,  chme  to  the  old  bridge.  The  trustees  are  the  Lor«l-li«ut«'nunt,  Vic«5-lieut»Mi.nnt, 
Sheriff,  ami  Convener  of  the  County  of  Ayr,  the  Trovont  of  the  Ilurph,  ami  th«  memlHTs  of 
IMirliameiit  for  North  an<l  South  Aywhlre  and  the  Ayr  Kurghs.  While  atill  oi»en  to  the 
public,  the  eottage  Itaa,  at  nee  1881,  ceanetl  to  be  tiaed  an  an  ale-houae. 
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ALTX)WAY   AND   MOUNT   OLIPHANT   (1759-1776). 

ILBERT  BURNS  related  to  Dr  Currie  a  circumstance 
attending  the  birth  of  the  poet.  'When  my  father/ 
he,  says,  *  built  his  clay  bigging,  he  put  in  two  stone 
jambs,  as  they  are  called,  and  a  lintel,  carrying  up 
a  chimney  in  his  clay  gable.  The  consequence  Avas,  that  as 
the  gable  subsided,  the  jambs,  remaining  firm,  thi'ew  it  off  its 
centre ;  and  one  very  stormy  morning,  when  my  brother  was  nine 
or  ten  days  old,  a  little  before  daylight  a  part  of  the  gable  fell 
out,  and  the  rest  ap[)cared  so  shattered,  that  my  motlier,  with 
the  young  poet,  had  to  be  carried  through  the  storm  to  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  where  they  remained  a  week,  till  their  own  dwelling 
was  adjusted.'  Gilbert  adds :  *That  you  may  not  think  too  meanly 
of  this  house,  or  my  father's  taste  in  building,  by  supposing  the 
poet's  description  in  "The  Vision"  (which  is  entirely  a  fancy 
picture)  applicable  to  it,  allow  me  to  take  notice  to  you  that  the 
house  consisted  of  a  kitchen  in  one  end  and  a  room  in  the  other, 
with  a  fireplace  and  chimney ;  that  my  father  had  constructed  a 
concealed  bed  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  small  closet  at  the  end,  of 
the  same  materials  with  the  house;  and  when  altogether  cast 
over,  outside  and  in,  with  lime,  it  had  a  neat,  comfortable  appear- 
ance, such  as  no  family  of  the  same  rank,  in  the  present  improved 
style  of  living,  would  think  themselves  ill  lodged  in.' 

William  Burnes,  himself  a  man  of  character  and  intelligence,* 

•  The  following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  monument  to  tlie  ix)et  in 
Edinburgh,  is  interesting  m  giving  the  only  authentic  account  of  the  Burnes  household,  by 
Its  head,  that  is  extant : 

•TO  Mr  JAMES  BURNES,  MONTROSE. 
'  Dear  Nephew, — I  received  your  affectionate  letter  by  the  bearer,  who  came  5  miles 
with  it  to  my  houM.  I  received  [it]  with  the  aame  warmth  you  wrott  it.  and  I  am  extremely 
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was  anxious  that  his  children  should  have  the  best  education 
he  could  give  them.  Robert  was  therefore  sent,  in  his  sixth 
year,  to  a  little  school  at  Alloway  Mill,  about  a  mile  from 
the  cottage,  and  taught,  acconliug  to  trailitioii,  by  a  Mr  Campbell 
Not  long  after,  his  father  took  the  lead  in  establishing  a  young 
tcjicher,  named  John  Murdoch,*  in  a  room  in  the  village,  and 
there  Kobert  and  his  younger  brother  Gilbert  attended  for  some 
time.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  poet,  in  his  own 
narrative,  passes  over  his  school  attendance  with  slight  notice,  in 
comparison  with  the  legendary  lore  he  gathered  from  the  old  woman 
who  resided  in  the  family.t  Gilbert  has  been  more  communica- 
tive. Referring  to  Murdoch,  in  a  letter  addressetl  to  I)r  Currie, 
he  says :  *  With  him  we  learned  to  read  English  tolerably  well, 
and  to  write  a  little.  He  taught  us,  too,  the  English  grammar.  I 
was  too  young  to  profit  much  from  his  lessons  in  grammar,  but 
Robert  made  some  proficiency  in  it ;  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
weight  in  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  and  character,  as  he  soon 
became  remarkable  for  the  fluency  and  correctness  of  his  expression, 
and  read  the  few  books  that  came  in  his  way  with  much  ])leasure 
and  improvement ;  for  even  then  he  was  a  reader  when  he  could 
get  a  book.     Murdoch,  whose  library  at  that  time  had  no  great 

glad  yoa  exprnM  yotinieir  with  to  wami  regard  for  yoar  parents  and  fdenda.  I  wish  much 
Joy  in  your  wife  and  child.  I  ahonld  have  been  glad  had  you  sent  me  their  nanieSf  with 
the  name  of  your  brother>in>Uiw. 

'  I  have  a  Ikmily  of  four  sons  and  three  douthem :  two  of  my  sons  and  two  of  my  donthers 
am  men  and  women,  and  all  with  me  in  the  farm-way :  I  have  the  iMpitiness  to  hope  they 
are  virtuously  inclined ;  my  yonngeat  douther  is  ten  yearn  of  age  :  my  eldpst  son  is  named 
Robert;  the  second  Gilbert;  the  third  William;  the  fourth  John;  my  eldest  douther  is 
named  Agues ;  the  second  Anna  Bela  ;  the  third  Isbal. 

*  My  Brother  lives  at  Stewarton,  by  Kilmarnock ;  he  hath  two  sons  and  one  douther,  named 
John,  William,  and  Fanny  ;  their  circumstances  are  very  indifferent. 

*  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  when  it  is  convenient,  when  I  shall  writt  to  you  fh>m 
time  to  time.  Please  give  my  respects  to  your  Brother  and  Hister  in  the  kindest  manner, 
and  to  your  Wife,  which  will  greatly  oblige  your  affectionate  Uncle, 

WILLIA^I  BURNBS. 

*  Lochlie,  Aprill  14, 1781.' 

*  Murdoch  was  bom  in  Ayr,  on  25th  March  1747. 

t  According  to  Mrs  Begg,  the  poet's  youngest  sister,  the  old  woman  whose  store  of 
legends  maile  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  Infant  mind  was  named  Betty  Davidson.  She  was 
the  widow  of  a  cousin  of  Mrs  Burnes,  and  mainly  dependent  on  a  son  whose  wife  was 
unkind  to  her.  For  this  reason,  William  Bunies  used  to  invite  the  poor  old  woman  to 
spend  a  few  months  at  a  time  with  his  family,  both  at  Alloway  and  at  Mount  Oliphant, 
where,  to  requite  his  kindness,  she  was  most  asAiduous  in  spinning,  canling,  and  doing  all 
kinds  of  good  offices  that  were  in  her  power.  She  was  of  a  mirthful  temperament,  and 
therefore  a  great  favourite  with  the  chihlren.  Mrs  Begg  remembere<l  the  particular  impres- 
sion  maile  upon  them  by  a  string  of  uncommonly  large  amber  (Scottie^,  lammer)  beads  which 
she  wore  round  her  neck. 
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variety  in  it,  lent  him  the  Life  of  Hannibul,  which  was  tlie  lirst 
lK>ok  he  read  (tlie  scliool-books  exccptcil),  and  almost  the  only  one 
he  had  an  opiwrtunity  of  reading  while  ho  was  at  school ;  for  llie 
Life  of  Wallace,  which  lie  classes  with  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  he 
did  not  see  for  some  years  afterwards,  when  ho  borrowed  it  fi-oni 
the  blacksmith  who  shod  our  horses.*  ♦ 

The  jwet  was  seven  years  of  age  when  (1766)  his  father  left  the 
cottiige  at  Alloway,  and  settled  in  the  small  upland  farm  of  Mount 
Oliphant^  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant  t  He  and  his  younger 
brother,  nevertheless,  continued  to  attend  Murdoch's  school  for 
two  years  longer,  till  it  was  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  its 
master  obtaining  more  remunerative  employment  elsewhere. 
Gill>ert  remembered  a  circumstance  occurring  at  this  time,  which 
he  thought  illustrative  of  his  brother's  character :  *  Murdoch  came 
to  spend  a  night  with  us,  and  to  take  his  leave  when  he  was  about 
to  go  into  Carrick.  He  brought  us  a  present  and  memorial  of 
him,  a  small  compendium  of  English  Grammar,  and  the  tragedy  of 
TitHs  Androuicus,  and  by  way  of  passing  the  evening,  he  began 
to  read  the  play  aloud.  We  were  all  attention  for  some  time,  till 
]»resently  the  whole  party  was  dissoh^ed  in  tears.  A  female  in 
the  play  (I  have  but  a  confused  recollection  of  it)  had  her  hands 
chopt  off,  her  tongue  cut  out,  and  then  was  insultingly  desired 
to  call  for  water  to  wash  her  hands.  At  this,  in  an  agony  of 
distress,  we  with  one  voice  desired  ho  would  read  no  more.  My 
father  observed  that  if  we  would  not  hear  it  out,  it  would  be 
needless  to  leave  the  ])lay  with  us.  Robert  replied  that  if  it  was 
left  ho  would  bum  it.  ^fy  father  was  going  to  chide  him  for  this 
ungrateful  return  to  his  tutor's  kindness ;  but  Murdoch  interfered, 
dcclaiung  that  he  liked  to  see  so  much  sensibility ;  and  he  left  the 
School  for  Litre,  a  comedy  (translated,  I  think,  from  the  French) 
in  its  }>lace.' 

AVilliam  Burnes  from  this  time  took  ujwn  himself  the  duty  of 

*  This  it  DOW  Mid  to  have  bren  Henry  UrCkiidliiiYi,  or  OatMlliiih,  bladcsintlh  »t  Parrlewan, 
in  Dttlryinple  pariiih.  He  wm  the  fkther  of  Jftiiim  OamUfsh,  who,  Umx  in  the  mme  year 
an  Burnt,  wm  educate  with  him  at  the  Dalrymple  FariKh  School  and  tlie  Biir^h  School  of 
Ayr.    He  appears  Uter  on  at  a  cormtpondent  of  the  poet 

t  'The  fkmn  of  Moant  Oliphant,*  t«ys  Qilbert,  'wat  upwarda  of  8e\'enty  acres ;  the  rent 
wat  £40  annually  tor  the  flnit  nix  years  (Martinmas  1765  to  Martinmas  1771),  and  after- 
wards (1771  to  1777)  £45.  My  tether  endeavonred  to  eell  his  leaaehoM  property  in  Alloway 
far  the  iwrjwe  of  atocMnK  hit  term,  but  at  that  time  was  unable,  and  Mr  Fergnsson 
loot  him  £100  tor  that  purpose.*  Moant  Oliphant  it  now  the  iiroperty  of  Mr  R.  A. 
Oswald  of  Aiichincruive.    Its  rent  is  upward  of  £80. 
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educating  his  family.  *  Nothing/  continues  Gilbert^  '  could  be  more 
retired  than  our  general  manner  of  living  at  Mount  Olipliant ;  wo 
rarely  saw  anybody  but  the  members  of  our  own  family.  There  were 
no  boys  of  our  own  age,  or  near  it,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  was  at  that  time  ])ossu8scd 
by  shopkeepers,  and  people  of  that  stamp,  who  hail  retireti  from 
business^  or  who  kept  their  farm  in  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  followed  business  in  town.  My  father  was  for  some 
time  almost  the  only  comjianion  we  had.  He  conversed  familiarly 
on  all  subjects  with  ns,  as  if  we  had  been  men ;  and  was  at  great 
pains,  as  we  accompanied  him  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as  might  tend  to  increase 
our  knowledge,  or  confirm  our  virtuous  habits.  Ho  borrowed 
Salmon's  Geographicnl  Grammar  for  us,  anti  endeavoured  to  make 
ns  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  history  of  the  diiferent 
countries  in  the  world;  while,  from  a  book-society  in  Ayr,  ho 
procured  for  us  Derham's  PhysiM  and  Asfro-Theolorji/f  and 
I{ay*s  Wmlom  of  God  in  the  Creation^  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
astronomy  and  natural  history.  Robert  read  all  these  books 
with  an  avidity  and  industry  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  My 
father  had  been  a  subscriber  to  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
IHble^  then  lately  published  by  James  Meuros  in  Kilmarnock : 
from  this  Robert  collected  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient 
history ;  for  no  book  was  so  voluminous  as  to  slacken  his  industry, 
or  so  antiquated  as  to  damp  his  researches.  A  brother  of  my 
mother,  who  had  lived  with  us  ^ome  time,  and  had  leanit  some 
arithmetic  by  our  winter  evening's  candle,  went  into  a  booksellei-'s 
shop  in  Ayr  to  purchase  the  Ready  Reckimer^  or  Tnidesman^a  Sure 
Guide,  and  a  book  to  teach  him  to  write  letters.  Luckily,  in 
place  of  the  Complete  Lefter-WHter,  he  got  by  mistake  a  small 
collection  of  letters  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  with  a  few 
sensible  directions  for  attaining  an  easy  epistolary  style.  This 
book  was  to  Robert  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  inspired  him 
with  a  strong  desire  to  excel  in  letter-writing,  while  it  furnished 
him  with  models  by  some  of  the  first  writers  in  our  language. 

*  My  brother  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  my  father, 
regretting  that  we  wrote  so  ill,  sent  us,  week  about^  during  a 
summer  quarter,  to  the  parish  school  of  Dalrymjile,  which,  though 
Wtween  two  and  three  miles  distant^  was  the  nearest  to  us^  that 
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we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  remedying  this  defect  About 
this  time  a  bookish  acquaintance  of  my  father's  procured  us  a 
reading  of  two  vohimes  of  Richardson's  Faifielu,  which  was  the 
first  novel  we  read,  and  the  only  part  of  Richardson's  works  my 
brother  was  acquainted  with,  till  towards  the  period  of  his  com- 
mencing author.  Till  that  time,  too,  he  remained  unacquainted 
with  Fielding,  with  Smollett  (two  volumes  of  Fei^dinand  Count 
Fatlumij  and  two  volumes  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  excepted),  with 
Hume,  with  Robertson,  and  almost  all  our  authors  of  eminence 
of  the  later  times.  I  recollect,  indeed,  my  father  borrowed  a 
volume  of  English  history  from  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bourtree-hill's 
gardener.  It  treated  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  unfortunate 
son  Charles,  but  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author ;  all  that  I 
remember  of  it  is  something  of  Charles's  conversation  with  his 
children.  About  this  time,  Murdoch,  our  former  teacher,  after 
having  been  in  different  places  in  the  country,  and  having  taught  a 
school  some  time  in  Dumfries,  came  to  be  the  established  teacher 
of  the  English  language  in  Ayr,  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
consequence  to  us.  The  remembrance  of  my  father's  former 
friendship,  and  his  attachment  to  my  brother,  made  him  do 
everything  in  his  power  for  our  improvement.  He  sent  us  Pope's 
Works,  and  some  other  poetry,  the  first  that  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading,  excepting  what  is  contained  in  the  English  CoUedion, 
and  in  the  volume  of  the  Edinlmrgh  Magazine  for  1772 ;  excepting 
also  those  Excellent  new  songs  that  are  hawked  about  the  country 
in  baskets,  or  exposed  on  stalls  in  the  streets. 

*The  summer  after  we  had  been  at  Dalrymple  School,  my  father 
sent  Robert  to  Ayr,  to  revise  his  English  grammar  with  his 
former  teacher.  He  had  been  there  only  one  week,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return,  to  assist  at  the  harvest.  When  the  harvest 
was  over,  he  went  back  to  school,  where  he  remained  two  weeks ; 
and  this  completes  the  account  of  his  school  education,  excepting 
one  summer  quarter,  some  time  afterwards,  that  he  attended  the 
pirish  school  of  Kirkoswald  (where  he  lived  with  a  brother  of  my 
mother's)  to  learn  surveying. 

'During  the  two  last  weeks  that  he  was  with  Murdoch,  he 
himself  was  engaged  in  learning  French, "^  and  he  communicated 

*  Mr  John  Tennant,  Recond  son  of  Bums's  wann  ftienr], '  Auld  Olenconner/  and  himself 
a  noted  agrieulturiflt,  gave  in  1888  these  reminiscences  of  Bums :  '  He  first  knew  the  poet 
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the  instructions  he  received  to  my  brother,  who,  when  he  returned, 
brought  home  with  him  a  French  dictionary  and  grammar,  and 
the  Adventurer  of  Telemachvs  in  the  original  In  a  little  while, 
by  the  assistance  of  these  books,  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  language,  as  to  read  and  understand  any  French  author 
in  prose.  This  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  prodigy,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  Murdoch,  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  several 
lads  in  Ayr,  who  were  at  that  time  gabbling  French,  and  the 
notice  of  some  families,  particularly  that  of  Dr  Malcolm,  where  a 
knowledge  of  French  was  a  recommendation. 

*  Observing  the  facility  with  which  he  had  acquired  the  French 
language,  Mr  Robinson,  the  established  writing-master  in  Ayr, 
and  Mr  Murdoch's  particular  friend,  having  himself  acquired  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  by  his  own  industry, 
without  ever  having  learnt  it  at  school,  advised  Robert  to  make 
the  same  attempt,  promising  him  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
Agreeably  to  this  advice,  he  purchased  the  Budinienis  of  (lie 
Latin  Tongue^  but  finding  this  study  dry  and  uninteresting,  it  was 
quickly  laid  aside.  He  frequently  returned  to  his  Rudiments  on 
any  little  chagrin  or  disappointment,  particularly  in  his  love  aifaire; 
but  the  Latin  seldom  predominated  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time,  or  a  week  at  most.  Observing  himself  the  ridicule  that  would 
attach  to  this  sort  of  conduct  if  it  were  known,  he  made  two  or 
three  humorous  stanzas  on  the  subject,  which  I  cannot  now 
recollect ;  but  they  all  ended, 

So  I  'II  to  my  Latin  again. 
*Thus  you   see   Mr  Murdoch  was  a  principal   means   of  my 

when  attending  Mr  Murdoch's  school  at  Ayr,  he  being  then  flrte<>M,  and  BumN  a  year  and 
•  a  half  older.  Bums  and  he  were  favourite  inipiis  of  Munloch,  who  used  to  take  theni 
alternately  to  live  with  him,  allowing  them  a  share  of  hiit  be<l.  Mr  Munloch  was  a  well- 
infonneil  and  zealous  teaclier— a  particularly  good  French  ncholar,  insomuch  that  he  at  one 
itime  taught  the  language  in  Prance.  He  thought  his  voice  had  some  i)eculiar  quality  or 
power,  adapting  it  in  an  uncommon  degree  for  French  pronunciation.  Munloch  was  so 
anxious  to  ailvance  his  favourite  pupils,  that,  while  they  were  lying  with  him,  he  was 
always  taking  opportunities  of  communicating  knowledge.  The  intellectual  gifts  of  Bums, 
even  at  this  time,  greatly  impressed  his  fellow-scholar.  Robert  and  Gilbert  Bums  were 
like  no  other  young  men.  Their  style  of  langtuige  was  quite  above  that  of  their  compeers, 
Robert  had  borrowed  great  numbers  of  books,  and  ac(iuainte<l  himself  with  their  contents. 
He  read  rapidly,  but  remembered  all  that  was  interesting  or  valuable  in  what  he  read.  He 
had  the  New  Testament  more  at  command  than  any  other  youth  ever  known  to  Mr 
Tennant,  who  was  altogether  more  impres.sed  in  these  his  boyish  days  by  the  discourse  of 
the  youthful  poet,  than  he  afterwards  was  by  his  published  verses.'  Mr  Tennant,  who  was 
bom  in  1760,  aurvived  till  1858. 

0 
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brother's  improvement.  Worthy  man !  though  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose,  I  cannot  take  leave  of  him  without  tracing  his 
future  history.  He  continued  for  some  years  a  respected  and 
useful  teacher  at  Ayr,  till  one  evening  that  he  had  been  overtaken 
in  liquor,  he  happened  to  speak  somewhat  disrespectfully  of  ])r 
Dalrymple,  the  parish  minister,  who  had  not  paid  him  that 
attention  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled.  In  Ayr  he  might 
as  well  have  spoken  blasphemy.  He  found  it  proper  to  give  up 
his  appointment.  He  went  to  London,  where  he  still  lives  (1797), 
a  private  teacher  of  French.  He  has  been  a  considerable  time 
married,  and  keeps  a  shop  of  stationery  wares.* 

*The  father  of  Dr  Paterson,  now  physician  at  Ayr,  was,  I 
believe,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  one  of  the  established 
teachers  in  Ayr  when  my  father  settled  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  early  i-ecognised  my  father  as  a  fellow-native  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  subsisted  between  them 
during  Mr  Paterson's  life.  After  his  death,  his  widow,  who  is  a 
very  genteel  woman,  and  of  great  worth,  delighted  in  doing  what 
she  thought  her  liusband  would  have  wished  to  have  done,  and 
assiduously  kept  up  her  attentions  to  all  his  acquaintance.  She 
kept  alive  the  intimacy  with  our  family,  by  frequently  inviting  my 
father  and  mother  to  her  house  on  Sundays,  when  she  met  them 
at  church. 

•  The  circuinHtances  of  Murdocirs  retirement  from  Ayr,  to  which  Gilbert  Bums  here 
makes  allusion,  are  these :  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  English  teachers  in  the  burgh 
school  in  the  end  of  1772 ;  but,  as  the  result  of  a  petition  which  was  laid  l>efore  the 
magistrates  by  James  Neill,  procurator-flscal,  he  was  disniistied  from  his  post  on  the  Hth 
February  1776.  Tlie  complaint  set  forth  that  he  did,  '  particularly  within  the  house  of 
Mrs  Tennant,  Inn-keeper  in  Ayr,  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  Patrick  Auld,  weaver  in  Ayr, 
utter  the  following,  or  such  like,  unworthy,  base,  reproachful,  and  wicked  expressions- 
vis.,  tliat  he,  Dr  William  Dalrymple,  was  as  revengeful  as  hell,  and  as  false  as  the  devil ;  and 
that  he  was  a  liar,  or  a  damned  liar ;  that  he,  the  said  John  M  unloch.  also  called  Mr  Dal  rytnple 
A  hyix)crite,  or  accused  him  of  hypocrisy.'  How  Murdoch  supported  himself  during 
his  residence  in  London  is  not  quite  clear.  His  pupil,  the  poet,  addressed  him  as  '  teacher 
of  French  :'  yet,  in  a  letter  written  to  Burns  in  1790,  he  speaks  of  'my  shop.'  According 
to  the  notices  of  his  career,  which  appeared  in  certain  I/>ndon  papers  after  his  death,  he 
taught  English  to  several  'distingtiished  foreignei-s,  including  Talleyrand.'  Among  his 
latter-day  pupils  was  also,  it  is  stated,  Mrs  Everett,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  poet. 
Murdoch  is  ftirther  believed  to  have  assisted  John  Walker,  the  lexicographer,  in  pn*paring 
for  publication  the  third  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  which  was  published  in  1802,  and  to 
have  written  the  '  Rules  to  be  observe<l  by  the  natives  of  Scotland  for  attaining  a  Just  pn> 
nnnciation  of  English,'  which  are  include«l  in  it.  His  own  works  are  a  Jtadicnl  VocahvJary 
of  the  Frendi  JjangMage^  1783 ;  rronnnciation  and  Orthography  of  the  French  iMn^uagtt,  1788  ; 
and  a  Dictionary  of  JHxtitictione,  in  Three  AJphabets,  1811.  Tjttterly,  illneHs  rei1ure<1 
Murdoch  to  the  brink  of  destitution ;  and  a  small  sum  was  raised  for  him  by  the  admirers 
of  the  poet    He  died  April  20, 1824,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
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*  AVlien  she  came  to  know  my  brother's  passion  for  books,  she 
kindly  oifered  us  the  use  of  her  husband's  library,  and  from  her 
we  got  the  Spectator^  Pope's  Translation  of  Horner^  and  several 
other  books  that  were  of  use  to  us.  Mount  Oliphant,  the  farm 
my  father  possessed  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  is  almost  the  very 
poorest  soil  I  know  of  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  A  stronger  proof 
of  this  I  cannot  give,  than  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Scotland,  it  was,  after  a  considerable 
sum  laid  out  in  improving  it  by  the  proprietor,  let  a  few  years  ago 
five  pounds  per  annum  lower  than  the  rent  paid  for  it  by  my 
father  thirty  years  ago.  My  father,  in  consequence  of  this,  soon 
came  into  difficulties,  which  were  increased  by  the  loss  of  several 
of  his  cattle  by  accidents  and  disease.  To  the  buffetings  of 
misfortune  we  could  only  oppose  hard  labour,  and  the  most  rigid 
economy.  We  lived  very  sparingly.  For  several  years  butcher's 
meat  was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  while  all  the  members  of  the 
family  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  and 
rather  beyond  it,  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  My  brother,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in  thrashing  the  crop  of  com,  and  at 
fifteen  was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  farm,  for  we  had  no  hired 
servant,  male  or  female.  The  anguish  of  mind  we  felt  at  our 
tender  years  under  these  straits  and  difficulties  was  very  great. 
To  think  of  our  father  growing  old  (for  he  was  now  above  fifty), 
bn)ken  down  with  the  long-continued  fatigues  of  his  life,  with  a 
wife  and  five  other  children,  and  in  a  declining  state  of  circum- 
stances; these  reflections  produced  in  my  brother's  mind  and 
mine  sensations  of  the  deepest  distress.  I  doubt  not  but  the  hard 
labour  and  sorrow  of  this  period  of  his  life  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with  which  Robert  was  so 
often  afflicted  through  his  whole  life  afterwards.  At  this  time 
he  was  almost  constantly  afflicted  in  the  evenings  with  a  dull 
headache,  which,  at  a  future  period  of  his  life,  was  exchanged 
for  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  threatening  of  fainting  and 
suffocation  in  his  bed  in  the  night-time.* 

The  reader  will  have  caught  from  these  narrations  some  potion 
of  the  poet's  surroundings.  Of  his  father,  Dr  Currie  writes  :  *  The 
father  of  our  poet  is  described  by  one  who  know  him  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life  as  above  the  common  stature,  thin, 
and  bent  with  labour.    His  countenance  was  serious  and  expressive, 
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and  the  scanty  locks  ou  his  head  were  gray.  He  was  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  and,  as  is  usual  among  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  a  good  deal  conversant  in  speculative  theology.  Thei*e 
is  in  Gilbert's  hands  a  little  manual  of  religious  belief,'^  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  his  son,  composed  by  him 
for  the  use  of  his  children,  in  which  the  benevolence  of  his  heart 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  soften  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the 
Scottish  Church  into  something  approaching  to  Arminianism.  He 
was  a  devout  man,  and  in  the  practice  of  calling  his  family  together 
to  join  in  prayer.  It  is  known  that  the  following  exquisite  picture 
in  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  represents  William  Burnes  and 
his  family  at  their  evening  devotions  : — 

"The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ;  fire 

The  sire  turns  o*er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haflfets  wearing  thin  and  bare ;  gray  t«inpie« 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  i)ortion  with  judicious  care  ;  chooses 

And  *Let  us  worship  God  !'  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

"  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 
Perhaps  Dumlee^sf  wild-warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs^^  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  El(jin\  beets  the  heaven- ward  flame,         adds  fuel  to 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  witli  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickrd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  i-aise ; 
Xae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

"  The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page,J 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 

*  This  manual  is  given  as  portion  of  Appendix  II. 

t  Names  of  tunes  in  Scottish  pralmody.  The  tunes  mentioned  in  this  poem  are  the  three 
which  were  used  by  William  Burnes,  who  had  no  great  variety. 

t  The  course  of  family  devotion  among  the  people  of  Scotland  is— first  to  sing  a  psabii ; 
then  to  read  a  ]>ortion  of  Scripture ;  and  lastly,  to  kneel  down  in  prayer. 
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Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or,  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  tire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

"  Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ; 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banishM, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounc'd,  by  Heaven's 
command. 

"  Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
•  Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days, 
There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphera 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
Tlie  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam 'ro us  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  l)est. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide. 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside."' 
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Murdoch  communicated  to  Dr  Currie  the  following  account  of 
the  Bumes  household  and  his  introduction  to  it :  * ...  In  1 765, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  Mr  W.  Burnes  came  to  Ayr,  and 
sent  to  the  school,  where  I  was  improving  in  writing  under  my 
good  friend  Mr  Kobinson,  desiring  that  I  would  come  and  speak 
to  him  at  a  certain  inn,  and  bring  my  writing-book  with  me. 
This  was  immediately  complied  with.  Having  examined  my 
writing,  he  was  pleased  with  it  (you  will  allow  he  was  not 
difficult);  and  told  me  that  he  had  received  very  satisfactory 
information  from  Mr  Tennant,  the  master  of  the  English  school, 
concerning  my  improvement  in  English,  and  in  his  method  of 
teaching.*  In  the  month  of  May  following,  I  was  engaged  by 
Mr  Burnes  and  four  of  his  neighbours,  to  teach,  and  accordingly 
began  to  teach  the  little  school  at  Alloway,  which  was  situated  a 
few  yards  from  the  argillaceous  fabric  [the  "tabernacle  of  clay"] 
above-mentioned.  My  live  employers  undertook  to  board  me  by 
turns,  and  to  make  up  a  certain  salary  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
provided  my  quarterly  payments  from  the  diiferent  pupils  did  not 
amount  to  that  sum. 

*  My  pupil,  Robert  Burns,  was  then  between  six  and  seven  years 
of  age;  his  preceptor,  about  eighteen.  Robert  and  his  younger 
brother^  Gilbert,  had  been  grounded  a  little  in  English  before 
they  were  put  under  my  care.  They  both  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  reading,  and  a  tolerable  progress  in  writing.  In  reading, 
dividing  words  into  syllables  by  rule,  spelling  without  book, 
parsing  sentences,  &c.,  Robert  and  Gilbert  were  generally  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  class,  even  when  ranged  with  boys  far  their 
seniors.  The  books  most  commonly  used  in  the  school  were  the 
Spelling-Book,  the  New  Testainenij  the  BihU,  Masson's  Collection 
of  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Fisher^s  English  Qraminar,  They  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  hymns  and  other  poems  of  that  collection 
with  uncommon  facility.  This  facility  was  partly  owing  to  the 
method  pursued  by  their  father  and  me  in  instructing  them, 
which  was,  to  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  in  each  sentence  that  was  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  By  the  bye,  this  may  be  easier  done,  and  at  an  earlier 
period,  than  is  generally  thought.     As  soon  as  they  were  capable 

*  This  was  Mr  David  Tennant,  a  youn^r  brother  of  Mr  John  Tennant  of  Glenconner. 
He  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
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of  it,  I  taught  them  to  turn  verse  into  its  natural  prose  order; 
sometimes  to  suhstitute  synonymous  expressions  for  poetiail 
words,  and  to  supply  all  the  ellipses.  These,  you  know,  are  the 
means  of  knowing  that  the  pupil  understands  his  author.  These 
are  excellent  helps  to  the  arrangement  of  words  iu  sentences,  as 
well  as  to  a  vaiiety  of  expression. 

'Gilbert  always  api)eared  to  me  to  possess  a  more  lively 
imagination,  and  to  be  more  of  the  wit,  than  Robert.  I  attempted 
to  teach  them  a  little  church-music  Here  they  were  left  far 
behind  by  all  the  rest  of  the  school  Robert's  ear,  in  particular, 
was  remarkably  dull,  and  his  voice  untunable.  It  was  long  before 
I  could  get  them  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  Robert's 
countenance  was  generally  grave,  and  expressive  of  a  serious, 
contemplative,  and  thoughtful  mind.  Gilbert's  face  said,  **  Mirth, 
with  thee  I  mean  to  live  \^  and  certainly,  if  any  person  who  knew 
the  two  boys  had  been  asked  which  of  them  was  the  most  likely 
to  court  the  Muses,  he  would  surely  never  have  guessed  that 
Robert  had  a  propensity  of  that  kind. 

'In  the  year  1767  [1766],  Mr  Bumes  quitted  his  mud  edifice, 
and  took  possession  of  a  farm — Mount  Oliphant — of  his  own 
improving,  while  in  the  service  of  Provost  Fergusson.  This  farm 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school,  the  boys  could 
not  attend  regularly ;  and  some  changes  taking  place  among  the 
other  supporters  of  the  school,  I  left  it,  having  continued  to 
conduct  it  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half. 

*In  the  year  1772,  I  was  appointed — being  one  of  five  candi- 
dates who  were  examined — to  teach  the  English  school  at  Ayr ; 
and  in  1773,  Robert  Bums  came  to  board  and  lodge  with  me, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  English  grammar,  t^c,  that  he  might 
be  better  qualified  to  instruct  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  home. 
He  was  now  with  me  day  and  night,  in  school,  at  all  meals,  and 
in  all  my  walks.  At  the  end  of  one  week,  I  told  him  that  as  he 
was  now  pretty  much  master  of  the  parts  of  speech,  &c.,  I  should 
like  to  teach  him  something  of  Erench  pronunciation,  that  when 
he  should  meet  with  the  name  of  a  French  town,  ship,  officer,  or 
the  like,  in  the  newspapers,  he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  it 
something  like  a  French  word.  Robert  was  glad  to  hear  this 
proposal,  and  immediately  we  attacked  the  French  with  great 
courage. 
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•Now  there  was  little  else  to  be  heard  but  the  declension  of 
nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &c.  When  walking  together, 
and  even  at  meals,  I  was  constantly  telling  him  the  names  of 
diiferent  objects,  as  they  presented  themselves,  in  French ;  so 
that  he  was  hourly  laying  in  a  stock  of  wonis,  and  sometimes 
little  phrases.  In  short,  he  took  such  pleasure  in  learning,  and 
I  in  teaching,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
most  zealous  in  the  business ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  our  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to  read  a  little  of  the 
Adoenturea  of  Teleniachwi  in  Fen61on's  own  words. 

*  But  now  the  plains  of  Mount  Oliphant  began  to  whiten,  and 
Robert  was  summoned  to  relinquish  the  pleasing  scenes  that 
surrounded  the  grotto  of  Calypso,  and,  armed  with  a  sickle,  to 
seek  glory  by  signalising  himself  in  the  fields  of  Ceres ;  and  so 
he  did,  for  although  but  about  fifteen,  I  was  told  that  he  performed 
the  work  of  a  man. 

*  Thus  was  I  deprived  of  my  very  apt  pupil,  and,  consequently, 
agreeable  companion,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  one  of  which  was 
spent  entirely  in  the  study  of  English,  and  the  other  two  chiefiy 
in  that  of  French.  I  did  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  him,  but 
was  a  frequent  visitant  at  his  father's  house,  when  I  had  my 
half-holiday ;  and  very  often  went,  accompanied  with  one  or  two 
persons  more  intelligent  than  myself,  that  good  William  Burnes 
might  enjoy  a  mental  feast.  Then  the  labouring  oar  was  shifted 
to  some  other  hand.  The  father  and  the  son  sat  down  with  us, 
when  we  enjoyed  a  conversation,  wherein  solid  reasoning,  sensible 
remark,  and  a  moderate  seasoning  of  jocularity,  were  so  nicely 
blended,  as  to  render  it  palatable  to  all  parties.  Robert  had  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask  me  about  the  French,  &c. ;  and  the 
father,  who  had  always  rational  information  in  view,  had  still 
some  question  to  propose  to  my  more  learned  friends,  upon  moral 
or  natural  philosophy,  or  some  such  interesting  subject.  Mrs 
Burnes,  too,  was  of  the  party  as  much  as  possible : 

But  still  the  house  affaii-s  would  draw  her  thence, 
Which,  even  as  she  could  witli  haste  despatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  their  discourse 

and  particularly  that  of  her  husband.     At  all  times,  and  in  all 
companies,  she  listened  to  him  with  a  more  marked  attention 
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than  to  anybody  else.  When  under  the  necessity  of  being  absent 
while  he  was  speaking,  she  seemed  to  regret,  as  a  real  loss,  that 
she  had  missed  what  the  good  man  had  said.  This  worthy 
woman,  Agnes  Brown,  had  the  most  thorough  esteem  for  lier 
husband  of  any  woman  I  ever  knew.  I  can  by  no  means  wonder 
that  she  highly  esteemed  him;  for  I  myself  have  always  con- 
sidered William  Bumes  as  by  far  the  best  of  the  human  race 
that  ever  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with — and  many 
a  worthy  character  I  have  known.  I  can  cheerfully  join  with 
Kobert  in  the  last  line  of  his  epitaph  (borrowed  from  Goldsmith) — 

And  ev'n  \m  failings  leau'd  to  virtue's  side. 

He  was  an  excellent  husband,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  assiduous 
attention  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  worthy  partner ;  and 
from  her  aifectionate  behaviour  to  him,  as  well  as  her  unwearied 
attention  to  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

'  He  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  father ;  he  took  pleasure  in 
leading  his  children  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  not  in  driving  them, 
as  some  parents  do,  to  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  they 
themselves  are  averse.  He  took  care  to  iind  fault  but  seldom ;  and, 
therefore,  when  he  did  rebuke,  he  was  listened  to  with  a  kind 
of  reverential  awe.  A  look  of  disapprobation  was  felt ;  a  reproof 
was  severely  so ;  and  a  stripe  with  the  iatoZf  even  on  the  skirt  of 
the  coat^  gave  heartfelt  pain,  produced  a  loud  lamentation,  and 
brought  forth  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  He  had  the  art  of  gaining  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  those 
that  were  labourers  under  him.  I  think  I  never  saw  him  angry 
but  twice :  the  one  time  it  was  with  the  foreman  of  the  band  for 
not  reaping  the  field  as  he  was  desired :  and  the  other  time  it  was 
with  an  old  man  for  using  smutty  inuendoes  and  double  eniendres. 
Were  every  foul-mouthed  old  man  to  receive  a  seasonable  check 
in  this  way,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  rising  generation. 
As  he  was  at  no  time  overbearing  to  inferiors,  he  was  equally 
incapable  of  that  passive,  pitiful,  paltry  spirit,  that  induces  some 
people  to  keep  booing  and  booincf  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man. 
He  always  treated  superiors  with  a  becoming  respect;  but  he 
never  gave  the  smallest  encouragement  to  aristocratical  arrogance. 
But  I  must  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  description  of  all  the  manly 
qualities,  the   nitional   and   Christian   virtues,   of   the   venerable 
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William  Burnes.  Time  would  fail  me.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
he  carefully  practised  every  known  duty,  and  avoided  everything 
that  was  criminal;  or,  in  the  Apostle's  words,  "Herein  did  he 
exercise  himself,  in  living  a  life  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  men."  0  for  a  world  of  men  of  such  dispositions !  We 
should  then  have  no  wars.  I  have  often  wished,  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  that  it  were  as  customary  to  honour  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  excel  in  moral  rectitude,  as  it  is  to  extol 
what  are  called  heroic  actions :  then  would  the  mausoleum  of 
the  friend  of  my  youth  overtop  and  surpass  most  of  the  monu- 
ments I  see  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  Although  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  character  of  this  worthy 
man,  yet  you  will  perceive,  from  these  few  particulars,  what  kind 
of  person  had  the  principal  hand  in  the  education  of  our  poet 
He  spoke  the  English  language  with  more  propriety — both  with 
respect  to  diction  and  pronunciation — than  any  man  I  ever  know, 
with  no  greater  advantages.  This  had  a  very  good  eflfect  on  the 
boys,  who  began  to  talk  and  reason  like  men,  much,  sooner  than 
their  neighbours.  .  .  .' 

These  narratives  show  that  Robert  Burns  was  the  child  of 
poverty  and  toil,  but  also  that  there  were  fortunate  circumstances 
in  his  position.  The  fii*st  of  these  was  that  he  had  parents  of 
such  singular  excellence,  and  particularly  that  his  father  was  a 
model  of  humble  intelligence  and  worth.  The  mother  of  Burns 
appears  to  have  been  a  typical  mother  of  the  class  which  has 
been  termed  *the  moral  aristocracy  of  Scotland,'  attentive  to 
her  household,  conscientious  in  discharging  the  duty  she  owed 
to  her  children,  and  full  of  veneration  for  her  husband. ''^  She 
had,  however,  no  pretiensions  to  commanding  intellect,  or  to  more 
than  an  average  country  education.  His  lyric  gift  Burns  may 
have  inherited  to  some  extent  from  his  mother,  but  he  derived 
his  strong  sense,  his  independence,  and  indeed  all  his  more 
notable  qualities,  along  with,  a  keenly  nervous  temperament  and  a 
swarthy  complexion,   from  his  father.     Thrown  amongst   people 

*  '  According  to  Mrs  Beigg,  her  mother  was  about  the  ordinary  height :  awell-made,  aonsy 
figure,  with  a  beautirul  red  and  white  complexion— a  akin  the  moat  transparent  Mrs 
Begg  ever  saw— red  hair,  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  with  a  fine  square  forehead  ;  with  aU  her 
good  qualities— and  they  were  many— her  temper  at  times  was  irascible.  William  Burnes, 
the  fkther  of  the  poet,  was  a  thin  sinewy  figure,  aboat  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
height,  somewhat  bent  with  toil ;  his  haffet-locks  thin  and  bare,  with  a  dark  swarthy 
complexion. '—Captain  Charles  Gray,  in  Wood's  Songs  qf  Scotland  (1848X 
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beneath  him  in  intellect,  William  Bumes  seems  to  liave  with- 
drawn into  himself,  and  hence  it  was  that  to  ohservers  he  seemed 
chill  and  austere,  if  not  dull.  But,  as  one  of  his  son's  biographers 
has  observed,  'when  he  found  a  companion  to  his  taste,  with 
whom  he  could  make  a  fair  exchange  of  mind,  he  seemed  to  grow 
into  a  different  being,  or  into  one  suddenly  restored  to  his  native 
element'*  In  this  respect  it  will  be  found  that  his  son  was 
exactly  his  second  self.  William  Burnes  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  cares  of  a  farm,  hazarding  the  difficulties  which  were  almost 
certain  to  arise  from  his  want  of  capital,  so  that  he  might  have 
occupation  for  his  children  at  home,  instead  of  sending  them  forth 
to  take  their  chance  of  demoralisation  amongst  strangers.  He 
exerted  himself  as  their  instructor,  and,  cottar  though  he  was, 
contrived  to  procure  something  like  the  benefits  of  private  tuition 
for  his  two  eldest  sons.  The  mind  which  dictated  such  sacrifices 
for  a  high  principle  could  not  be  one  of  a  common  mould.  And 
here  it  is  that  we  find  the  second  of  the  fortunate  circumstances 
of  Bums.  By  the  father's  model  of  life,  and  the  teaching  which 
his  self-sacrifice  secured,  the  young  poet  became,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  well-educated  man.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  such  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  parents  for  their  children  has  long  been  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception.  Yet  even  for  a  Scotsman  the  exertions 
of  William  Bumes  for  the  education  of  his  two  boys  are  of  so 
extraordinary  a  character,  that  one  is  tempted  to  surmise  some 
motive  for  his  conduct  beyond  what  appears  on  the  surface.  Such 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  opinion  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  William  Burnes  held  as  to  the  character  of  his  children. 
He  had  remarked,  we  are  told,t  from  a  very  early  period,  the  bright 
intellect  of  his  eldest  son  in  particular,  saying  to  his  wife : 
*  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,  something  extraordinary  will  come 
from  that  boy.' 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  lot  of  Bums  was  a  severe  one. 
He  had  his  full  share  of  the  hardships  incurred  by  the  father 
for  the  sake  of  his  children.  While  still  a  boy  in  years — from 
thirteen  to  fifteen — he  was  called  upon,  by  stern  necessity,  to 
do  the  work  of  a  man.  By  hard  and  premature  labour  his 
naturally  robust  frame  was  severely  injured.  Externally,  the 
consequences  appeared  in  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  which  became 

*  Walker's  Lifo  ^f  Burnt,         t  Such  was  the  rejiort  of  the  poet'si  liistcr,  Mrs  Begg. 
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permanent;  internally,  in  the  more  serious  form  of  uiental 
depression,  attended  by  a  nervous  disorder,  which  aifccted  his 
heart*  The  unsocial  life  which  a  high-principled  economy 
dictated  in  his  father's  household  at  Mount  Oliphant,  rendered 
him,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  a  rude  and  clownish  solitaire. 
He  admits  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  popular.  Under  Hhe 
cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  and  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley- 
slave' — as  yet  unsoftoned  by  the  gentler  passions — he  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  favourite  in  society.  The  first  touch  of  '  that  delicious 
passion,  which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence, 
and  book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys,' 
was  experienced  in  his  fifteenth  autumn,  in  the  harvest-field, 
the  cause  being  that  'bonie,  sweet,  sonsie  la.ss,'  a  year  younger 
than  himself,  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  the  partner 
of  his  labours — Nelly  Kilpatrick  by  name,  the  daughter  of 
Allan  Kilpatrick,  miller  at  Parclewan,  in  Dairy niple  Parish. t 
This  girl  sang  a  song  which  had  been  composed  by  a  neigh- 
bouring country  lad^  and  Burns  fancied  he  too  might  be  able 
to  compose  a  song.  He  therefore  made  one  upon  her  charms 
— *very  puerile  and  silly,'  he  afterwards  confessed,  but  then, 
he  adds :  '  I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  passion,  and 
to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but  my  heart  melts,  my  bloo<l 
sallies  at  the  remembrance.'    It  was  as  follows  : 

^       HANDSOME  NELL. 
Tune — /  am  a  man  unmarriecL 

O  once  I  lov'd  a  bonie  lass. 

Aye,  and  I  love  her  still; 
And  whilst  that  virtue  wanns  my  breast, 

I  *11  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

As  bonie  lasses  I  hae  seen. 

And  mony  full  as  braw  ;  well  dressed 

But,  for  a  modest  gracefu'  mien. 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

*  While  Burns's  mother  lived  toagmat  age,  his  maternal  grandmother  die<1  of  pulmonary 
disease  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

t  Nelly  married  William  Bone,  coachman  to  the  Laird  of  Newark.  She  died  about  the 
year  1820. 
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A  bonie  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e ; 
But  without  some  better  qualities, 

She 's  no  a  lass  for  me. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blythe  and  sweet, 

And,  what  is  best  of  a', 
Her  reputation  is  complete, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw.* 

She  dresses  ay  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel ; 
And  then  there 's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel.  Makes 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 

May  slightly  touch  the  heart ; 
But  it 's  innocence  and  modesty 

That  polishes  the  dart. 

Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 
For  absolutely  in  ray  breast 

She  reigns  without  controul. 

It  must  have  been  about  two  years  after  he  made  his  first  essay 
in  poetry  that  Bums  attended  a  'noted  school,'  on  *a  smuggling 
coast  a  good  distance  from  home,'  for  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  *  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  &c.,'  but  with  the  result 
that  he  learned  to  'fill  his  glass,  and  to  mix  without  fear  in  a 
drunken  squabble,'  and  that  *  a  charming  fillette,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  school,  overset  his  trigonometry,  and  set  him  off  in 
a  tangent  from  the  sphere  of  his  studies.' 

The  scene  of  this  adventure  was  Kirkoswald,  in  Carrick.  If  the 
poet  be  right  in  speaking  of  his  seventeenth  summer,!   the  date 

*  Variation— 

•But  Nelly's  looks  are  blytlie  and  sweet, 

Oood-huinonred,  frank,  and  free ; 
And  still  the  more  I  view  them  o'er, 
The  more  they  captive  me.' 
\  '  My  aerenUwnth  summer,'  Bums  says  distinctly.    Currie,  who  appears  to  have  taken 
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must  have  been  1775.  What  no  doubt  suggested  his  going  to 
Kirkoswald  school  was  the  connection  of  his  mother  with  that 
parish.  She  was,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Broun,  farmer  of  Craigenton,  in  Carrick,  wliere  she  had 
many  friends  still  living.  Her  brother,  Samuel  Broun,  at  once 
a  farm-labourer,  fisherman,  and  dealer  in  wool,  resided  at  the 
farmhouse  of  Ballochneil,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Kirkoswald,  and  close  to  the  Corriston  Burn  (now  the  Milton), 
which  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  a  little  to  the  south  of  Turn- 
berry  Castle.  Samuel,  though  not  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  was 
highly  i-espected  in  a  district  where  the  distinction  between  master 
and  servant  was,  and  still  is,  by  no  means  great.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Niven,  the  tenant ;  and  he  lived  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  mill  which  was  attached  to  the  farm.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  farmhouse  itself  that  Burns  lived  during  his 
attendance  at  Kirkoswald  school,  walking  every  morning  to  the 
village,  and  returning  at  night.  It  is  believed  that  he  sliarcd  an 
attic-bed  with  John  Niven,  the  farmer's  son. 

The  district,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  busy  Firth  of  Clyde, 
into  which  the  young  poet  of  Kyle  was  thus  thrown,  has  many 
remarkable  features.  Ite  land,  composed  of  bleak  green  uplands, 
jjartly  cultivated  and  partly  pastoral,  was,  in  Burns's  day,  occupied 
by  a  number  of  small  farmers,  many  of  whom,  while  preserving 
their  native  simplicity,  had  superadded  to  it  some  of  the  irregular 
habits  arising  from  a  share  in  the  trade  of  introducing  contra- 
band goods  on  the  Carrick  coast*  The  parish  has  six  miles  of 
sea-coast ;  and  the  village,  where  the  church  and  school  are 
situated,  is  in  a  sheltered  situation  about  a  couple  of  miles 
inland. 

The  jiarish  schoolmaster,  Hugh  Roger,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  self-taught  man  of  some  force  of  character,  had  a  high  reputation 
in   the   district   as  a   teacher   of  mensuration  and  geometry,  and 

the  Rdvice  of  Gilbert  upon  thfs  pofnt«  changed  'seventeenth'  to  ' nhieteentli,*  and  thus 
placed  the  Kirkoswald  experiences  of  the  poet  under  the  Tarbolton  i)erioil  of  his  life.  But 
as  no  good  reaaou  has  been  given  for  this  alteration,  and  as  Gilbert  Btims's  memory  often 
pl.iye<l  him  false,  the  chronology  of  the  autobiography  is  here  adhered  to. 

*  •  Tliia  business  was  first  carrie<l  on  here  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  afterwards  to  a  con- 
siilcrable  extent  from  France,  Ostend,  and  Gottenburg.  Persons  engage<l  in  it  found  it 
necessary  to  go  abroad,  and  enter  into  business  with  foreign  merchants  ;  and  by  dealing  in 
tea,  8pirit<(,  and  silks,  brought  home  to  their  families  and  fiends  the  means  of  luxury  and 
finery  at  the  cheapest  rate.'— 5to/i«r(oa2  Account  €if  KirkonoaJd,  1704. 
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was  iniich  onji^loyed  as  a  practical  land-surveyor.  A  generally 
accepted  tradition  has  it  that,  on  the  day  when  Bums  entered 
at  the  school,  another  youth,  a  little  younger  than  himself, 
also  entered.  This  was  William  Niven,  nephew  of  the  tenant 
of  Ballochneil,  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Maybole, 
who,  having  there  completed  a  course  of  classical  study,  was 
now  sent  by  his  father,  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  to  acquire 
arithmetic  and  mensuration  under  the  'noted'  mathematician  of 
Kirkoswald.  It  was  then  the  custom,  when  pupils  of  their  age 
cntereil  at  a  school,  to  take  the  master  to  a  tavern  and  treat  him  to 
liquor.  Bums  and  his  fiiend,  accordingly,  agreed  to  give  Roger  a 
draught  of  ale  at  the  Kirkton  Inn,  a  public-house  in  the  village 
kept  by  two  women  of  the  name  of  Kennedy — Joan  and  Anne — 
the  fomier  of  whom  was  destined  to  be  afterwards  married  to 
immortal  verse,  under  the  appellation  of  Kirkton  Jean,  and  whose 
house,  in  consideration  of  some  pretensions  they  had  to  birth  or 
style  above  the  common,  was  always  called  *The  Ladies'  House.' 
From  that  time  Burns  and  William  Kiven  became  intimate  friends, 
and  during  this  summer  spent  practically  the  whole  of  their  time 
together.  Burns  was  at  the  village  during  schosjl-hours  only  ;  but 
when  his  friend  returned  home  of  a  Saturday  night,  the  poet 
would  accom|Miny  him,  and  remain  till  it  was  time  for  both  to 
go  back  to  school  on  Monday  morning.  Tliere  was  also  an 
interval  between  the  morning  and  aftemoon  meetings  of  the 
school,  which  the  two  youths  used  to  spend  together.  Instead 
of  amusing  themselves  with  ball  or  any  other  si>ort,  like  the  rest 
of  the  scholars,  they  would  take  a  walk  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  converse  on  subjects  calculated  to  improve  their 
minds.  By-and-by  they  fell  upon  a  plan  of  holding  disputations 
or  arguments  on  speculative  questions,  one  taking  one  side,  and 
the  other  the  otiier,  without  much  regard  to  their  respective 
opinions  on  the  point,  the  whole  object  being  to  sharpen  their 
intellects.  They  asked  several  of  their  companions  to  come  and 
take  a  side  in  these  debates,  but  not  one  would  do  so ;  tliey  only 
laughed  at  the  young  sophists.  The  matter  at  length  reached  the 
ears  of  the  master,  who,  however  skilled  in  mathematics,  possessed, 
like  many  specialists,  but  a  limited  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge. With  all  the  bigotry  of  the  old  school,  he  decided  that 
this  attempt   of   his   pupils   to   educate  themselves   was   ridicu- 
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lous,  and  resolved  to  correct  them  for  it.  One  day,  therefore, 
he  went  up  to  the  desk  where  Burns  and  Niven  were  sitting 
opi)osite  to  each  other,  and  began  to  comment  sarcastically  ou 
what  he  had  heard  of  them.  They  had  become  great  debaters, 
he  understood,  and  conceived  themselves  fit  to  settle  affairs 
of  importance,  which  wiser  heads  usually  let  alone.  He  hoped 
their  disputations  would  not  ultimately  become  quarrels,  and 
that  they  would  never  think  of  coming  from  words  to  blows ;  and 
so  forth.  The  other  pupils  received  these  remarks  with  hearty 
peals  of  laughter.  Nettled  at  this,  Niven  resolved  he  would  *  speak 
up'  to  Roger;  but  first  asked  Burns  in  a  whisi)er  if  he  would 
support  him,  which  Burns  promised  to  do.  He  then  said  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  Robert  and  he  had  given  offence  :  it  had  not 
been  intended;  and  indeed  he  had  expected  that  the  master 
would  have  been  rather  pleased  to  know  of  their  endeavours  to 
improve  their  minds.  He  could  assure  him  that  such  improvement 
was  the  sole  object  they  had  in  view.  Roger  sneered  at  the  idea 
of  their  improving  their  minds  by  nonsensical  discussions,  and 
contemptuously  asked  what  were  the  subjects  of  their  debates. 
Niven  replied  that  generally  there  was  a  new  subject  every  day ; 
that  he  could  not  recollect  all  that  had  come  under  their  attention ; 
but  the  question  of  that  day  had  been,  'Whether  is  a  great  general 
or  a  respectable  merchant  the  most  valuable  member  of  society  1 ' 
Roger  laughed  uproariously  at  what  he  called  the  silliness  of  such 
a  question,  seeing  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  answer. 
*  Well,'  said  Burns,  *  if  you  think  so,  I  will  be  glad  if  you  take  any 
side  you  please,  and  allow  me  to  take  the  other,  and  let  us  discuss 
it  before  the  school.'  Roger  most  unwisely  assented,  and  com- 
menced the  argument  by  a  flourish  in  favour  of  the  general.  Burns 
answered  with  a  pointed  advocacy  of  the  claim  of  the  merchant, 
and  soon  had  an  evident  superiority  over  his  teacher.  Roger 
replied,  but  without  success.  His  hand  was  observed  to  shake ; 
his  voice  trembled  ;  and  he  hastily  closured  the  debate.* 

At  the  farm  of  Shanter,t  on  a  slope   overlooking  the  shore, 

*  Hugh  Roger  died  at  Kirkoswald  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  William  Niven,  who 
prospered  greatly  as  a  merchant  in  Maybole,  and  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  with 
a  portion  of  which  he  bought  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  die<l  in  1844,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  John  Niven.  who  married  Jean  Roger,  a  daughter  of  the  Kirkoswald  school- 
master. die<l  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

t  'Shanter'  is,  by  some  authorities,  believe<l  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  aean 
torr,  an  old  mound.    The  farm  is  nupiKMed,  therefore,  to  have  derived  its  name  fkt>m  an 
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about  balf  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Tumberry  Castle,  lived  Douglas 
GrabaiD,  a  stout  specimen  of  the  Carrick  farmer,  a  little  given  to 
smuggling  and  tippling,  but  withal  a  worthy  and  upright  member 
of  society.  He  had  a  wife  named  Helen  M'Taggart,*  who  was 
unusually  subject  to  superstitious  beliefs  and  fears.  The  steading 
where  this  good  couple  lived  is  now  no  more,  for  the  lands  have 
l>eeu  divided  and  added  to  two  adjoining  farms;  but  Douglas 
and  Helen  Graham  are  universally  understood  to  have  been  im- 
mortalised as  *  Tam '  and  *  Kate '  in  *  Tam  o*  Shanter.' 

Various  stories,  illustrative  of  the  character,  or  bearing  on  the 
after  life,  of  Burns,  are  told  in  connection  with  his  stay  at 
Kirkoswald.  It  is  said  that  he  engaged  heartily  iii  such  sports  as 
leaping,  dancing,  wrestling,  and  putting  (throwing)  the  stone.  His 
innate  thirst  for  distinction  and  superiority  was  manifested  in 
these  as  in  more  important  affairs ;  but  though  he  was  possessed  of 
great  strength,  as  well  as  skill,  he  could  never  beat  his  young 
bedfellow,  John  Niven.  By  way  of  revenge  for  his  defeat  at 
athletics,  he  would  engage  young  Niven  in  an  argument  on  some 
8))ecuhitive  question,  when,  of  course,  he  invariably  proved  victor. 
His  satisfaction  on  these  occasions  is  said  to  have  been  extreme. 
*  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  slowly  along  the  street  of  the  village 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
he  met  the  Misses  Biggar,  the  daughter  of  the  parish  minister. 
He  would  have  passed  without  noticing  them,  if  one  of  the  girls 
had  not  addressed  him.  She  rallied  him  on  preferring  to  look  at 
the  inanimate  ground,  instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  indulging  in  the  most  invaluable  privilege  of  man — that  of 
l>eholding  and  conversing  with  woman.  "  Madam,"  he  retorted,  "  it 
is  a  natural  and  right  thing  for  man  to  contemplate  the  j^Tound, 
from  whence  he  was  taken,  and  for  woman  to  look  upon  and 
observe  man,  from  whom  she  was  taken."*! 

artincial  inonnd  or  tumulus  upon  it— one  of  the  moot-hills  used  at  one  time  for  the 
administnition  of  justice. 

*  Douglas  Graham  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  Heveiity-three.  His  wife  die<l  in  ITltS,  at  the 
age  of  flfty-six. 

t  A  Kirkoswald  legend,  which,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen,  must  be  taken  with  more 
than  one  grain  of  salt,  may,  on  account  of  its  obstinate  popularity,  l>e  here  given,  as  told  by 
the  late  Dr  Gliarles  Rogers,  the  latest  investigator  into  its  truth:  'The  annual  summer 
holiday  of  Kirkoswald  school  was  observe*!  on  the  first  Thursday  of  July,  the  tlay  of  the 
annual  horw-fair  at  Ajrr;  and  the  two  students  at  nallochnell  resolved  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  attempting  a  Ashing  expedition  on  the  coast.  They,  accordingly,  at  the  small 
creek  or  harbour  of  the  Maidens,  embarked  in  the  "  Tam  o'  Shanter/'  a  snwU  boat  belonging 
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Burns,  according  to  his  own  account,  concluded  his  residence  at 
Kirk  Oswald  in  a  blaze  of  passion  for  *  a  charming  Jillette '  *  who 
lived  next  door  to  the  school.  At  this  time,  owing  to  tho 
destruction  of  the  school  proper — a  room  at  the  end  of  the  old 
church — the  teacher  laboured  in  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor 
of  a  house  in  the  main  street  of  the  village,  opposite  the  church- 
yard ;  the  room  is  junderstood  to  have  been  leased  by  the  heritors 
of  the  parish  for  a  guinea  a  year.  Behind  every  house  a  small 
strip  of  kail-yard  (kitchen-garden)  runs  back  about  fifty  yards,  up  a 
mpidly  ascending  slope.  When  Burns  went  into  the  patch  behind 
the  school  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  he  could  look  over  a  low 
enclosure  into  the  kail-yard  of  the  next  house.  Here,  it  seems, 
he  one  day  saw  Peggy  Thomson,  the  daughter  of  that  house, 
engaged  more  probably  in  cutting  a  cabbage  for  the  family  dinner, 
than  in  imitating  the  *  flower-gatherhig  Proserpine.'  The  sight 
seems  to  have  been  as  a  stroke  of  the  sun  to  him,  proving  fatal 
to  all  serious  study.  He  tells  us  of  his  writing  a  song  on  Peggy, 
who,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen,  became  the  wile  of  his  friend, 
John  Neilson  of  Kirkoswald ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  song  was  not  written  till  some  years  afterwards,  when  his 
acquaintance  with  her  was  temporarily  renewed.! 

to  Douglas  Graliam  of  the  8hanter  farm,  but  when  they  had  moved  to  some  di8tanco  from. 
the  coast,  they  were  assailed  by  a  stroii^  gale  from  the  ea^t.  Such  a  gain  implied  danger, 
but  when  Niven  projWMed  that  they  should  steer  shorewanl,  Bums  olyected,  jocularly 
remarking  that  he  would  not  abandon  his  purpose,  though  the  breeze  should  prove  strong 
enough  to  "  blaw  the  horns  atf  the  kye"  (cattle).  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his 
more  experienced  companion,  and  reaching  the  shore,  they  effected  a  landing  with  some 
difflculty.  Being  now  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  accomiMinied  by  a  heavy  rain- 
fftll,  they  hastened  for  shelter  to  Shanter  farmhouse,  which  stood  near,  and  the  occupants 
of  which  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Niven  family.  On  reaching  the  homestead,  they 
found  that  the  fiinner  was  absent  at  the  horse-fair,  but  by  his  wife,  Mrs  Graham,  they  were 
cordially  welcomed.  As  the  stonn  continued,  the  friends  remained  till  the  evening.  Care> 
ful  and  industrious  as  a  domestic  manager,  Mrs  Graham  indulged  a  querulous  temper,  and 
spoke  rashly.  She  expected  her  husban<l  to  return  early  in  the  evening,  and  as  he  faile<l  to 
present  himself,  she  energetically  expatiated  on  his  convivial  irregularities,  and,  among 
other  untowanl  vaticinations,  assure<t  the  young  tnen  that  she  apprehended  that  some  day 
he  would  fall  into  the  Doon.  Mrs  Graham  associated  in  her  denunciation  Johnie  Davidson, 
the  neighbouring  shoemaker,  who,  as  she  infonncd  her  visitors,  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Ayr  to  purchase  leather  for  soles,  to  be  used  with  their  home-tanned  skins  in 
providing  shoes  for  the  family.  In  returning  together  to  Ballochneil,  Bums  expatiateit  to 
his  companion  on  the  wanton  censures  of  the  gudewife,  more  e^spocially  in  relation  to  her 
quaint  expletives.  Next  morning,  he  seized  a  newspaper  which  lay  in  the  apartment,  and 
on  the  margin  inscribed  some  lines  with  a  pencil:  it  was  his  first  draft  of  "Tamo* 
Shanter."' 

•  The  sun  enters  Virgo— 'a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom' — on  28d 
August. 

\  In  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  June  1893,  there  appeared  an  interesting  article  on  '  Bums 
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It  is  difficult  to  necertaiii  from  his  own  statements,  even  with 
the  aid  of  his  brother's  and  sister's,  the  exact  order  of  such  early 
attempts  at  rhyme  as  have  been  preserved.  In  arranging  them 
here,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  more  than  an'  approximation  to 
accuracy.  There  is  one  song,  which  he  says*  he  composed  at 
seventeen ;  from  its  style,  and  from  its  resemblance,  in  both  ideas 
and  expressions,  to  Mrs  Cockburn's  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  which 
was  published  in  a  collection  (The  Lark)  possessed  by  Burns,  it 
may  be  ranked  with  certainty  as  one  of  his  earli&st  efforts.! 

in  Kirk<MwaUI/  by  Mr  J.  A.  Wetttwood  Oliver,  wboM  fother  taught  the  '  iiote<I  nchool '  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  into  whose  liands  there  had  come,  from  the  dencendantA  of  Thomaa 
Orr,  a  fanner  near  KirkoMwald— between  whom  and  BuniH  an  intimacy  no  doubt  exiKte^i 
—a  packet  of  papers*,  iuchuling  a  letter  written  by  Bums  in  1782  to  liiii  young  friend,  a 
brief  letter,  dated  1780,  written  by  the  poet's  father,  and  Honie  Hcrape  of  {laper  with  veriteH 
on  them.  Tliese  piec<>ii  are  in  the  handwriting,  not  of  BuniH,  but  of  some  one  else,  pre- 
sumably Orr  ;  and  Mr  Oliver  speculates  with  much  ingenuity  on  the  |>oiisibi1ity  of  one  of 
them  being  a  copy  by  Orr  of  a  poem  written  by  Bums  when  he  had  '  crazed  the  faculties  of 
Ilia  aoul'  about  the  fair  fillttte,  and  when  he  wvla  reading  Shenstone.  The  presence  in  the 
poem,  however,  of  such  *  desperately  prosaic  lines'— to  use  Mr  Oliver's  own  phrase— as 

*  While  the  sons  of  debauch  to  indulgence  give  way, 

And  sluml)er  the  prime  of  their  hours, 
Let  us,  my  dear  Stella,  the  garden  survey 
And  make  our  remarks  on  the  flowers. 
and 

*  Though  Venus  herself  fh>m  her  throne  should  descend, 

And  the  Graces  await  at  her  call, 
To  thee  the  gay  world  would  with  preference  ben<l. 
And  hail  thee  the  violet  of  all,' 

militates  against  such  a  possibility.  Bums,  even  under  the  influence  of  Shenstone,  would 
have  thrown  a  little  of  himself  into  any  verses  of  his  own  comixwition,  as  he  ilid  even  in 
•O  once  I  lov'd  a  bonie  lass.'  Mr  Oliver,  however,  does  not  <logmatise  ujwn  the  author- 
ship of  the  •  highly  floral  verses'  he  has  published,  but  allows  that  they,  like  the  '  Elegy*  in 
Boms's  handwriting,  found  in  the  Common-place  Book  presented  by  him  to  Mrs  Dunlop, 
may  liave  been  copied  fh)m  some  collection  of  poems  now  unknown.  This  is,  to  say  the 
leajit,  not  improbable.  The  influence  upon  Bums  of  other  poete,  including  lliomsofj  and 
Sbenstone,  both  of  whom  he  read,  on  his  own  showing,  at  Kirkoswahl,  is  very  cleariy  and 
ftilly  traced  under  the  title  of  *  Bums  in  a  New  Aspect,'  by  Mr  J.  Logic  Robertson  in  his 
Furtk  in  Fidd,  The  same  su^ect  is  also  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  kte  Professor 
Minto's  LiUraturt  of  the  Georgian  Em. 

•  *  These  two  stanzas  I  compose«l  when  I  was  seventeen,  and  are  among  the  oldest  of  my 
printed  pieces.*— (rlenriddet  Kotw, 

f  Compare- 
Lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  stonningi  —Burns. 
Loud  tempests  stonning  before  parting  day.— Afrs  C 

Swelling  dnnnlie  wave.— /Ji*rnj». 
Grow  drutnlie  and  dark. — Mrs  C. 

Tho*  fickle  fortune  has  docelv'd  me.— Burns. 

0  fickle  Fortune,  why  this  cruel  sporting?- 3/rs  C. 

1  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  ntiW.— Bums. 

Tliy  frowns  cannot  fear  me,  thy  smiles  cannot  cheer  me.— 3fr«  C 
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^    I  DKEAM'D  I  LAY. 

I  dreamM  I  lay  where  liowei-s  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling,  crystal  stream  : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring ; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring, 

O'er  the  swelling  drumlie  wave.  turbid 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy'd ; 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming,  ere 

A'  ray  flowery  bliss  destroyed. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceived  me — 

She  promised  fair,  and  performed  but  ill, 
Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me — 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 

To  the  Mount  Oliphant  period  of  Burns's  life  may  also  be 
assigned  the  writing  of  a  song  which  gives  a  foretaste  of  his 
satiric  power : 

TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY. 

TvnE—InvercaulcTs  Bed, 

C1u)ra8, — O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day 
Ye  wadna  been  sae  shy ; 
For  laik  o*  gear  ye  lightly  me,  lack-goods-sUght 

But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor. 
Ye  sjuik  nil,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure ;  dmt 

Ye  geek  at  me  because  Tm  poor,  mock 

But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

When  comin  lianic  on  Sunday  last. 
Upon  the  road  as  I  cam  past, 
Ye  snutft  an  gae  your  head  a  cast — 
But  trowth  I  care't  na  by. 
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I  doubt  na,  Lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o*  clink. 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

But  sorrow  tak  him  that 's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  |X)ucli  o'  coin  were  clean, 
"Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean. 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

Altho*  a  lad  were  e*cr  sae  smarts 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye  '11  cast  your  head  anitlier  airt. 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye  '11  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho*  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear. 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 
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repute  —money 


wench 


direction 


weal  til 


learning 


But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak  my  advice : 
Your  dad  die's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice  ; 
The  deil  a  ano  wad  spier  your  price. 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

There  lives  a  lass  beside  yon  park, 
I  'd  rather  hae  her  in  her  sark. 
Than  you,  wi'  a'  your  thousan  mark ; 
TJiat  gars  you  look  sae  high.* 


niarkN  (?noney) 


He  further  tells  us  of  an  ambitious  design  which  he  had  formed. 
He  had  sketched,  he  says,  the  outlines  of  a  tragedy,  and  it  was  only 
the  bursting  of  a  cloud  of  family  misfortunes  that  prevented  him 

*  Bams,  in  one  of  the  notea  to  the  collection  of  hifi  poems  and  letters  known  as  'Tlie 
Glenriddftl  M8S.,'  says,  'This  song  I  comiKmeil  about  the  age  of  seventeen,'  and  the  con- 
jecture has  been  hAzanIe<l  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  incident  thus  alludfNt  to 
in  his  autobiography:  'In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners  a  bniHh,  1  went 
to  a  country  dancing  school.'  Mrs  Begg,  on  the  other  hand,  declareil  positively  that,  it  was 
in  his  nineteenth  year  that  he  attende<l  the  dancing  school,  and  that  the  Tibbie  of  the 
song  was  Isabella  Stein  (or  Steven),  who  lived  at  Little  Hill,  a  farm  which  marched  with 
Lochlea. 
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from  carrying  out  tho  design.  At  that  time  he  wrote  down 
nothing,  so  tliat  nearly  tho  whole  escaped  his  memory.  *The 
following,*  he  says,  'was  an  exclamation  from  a  great  chai-acter — 
great  in  occasional  instances  of  generosity,  and  daring  at  times 
in  villainies.  He  is  supposed  to  meet  with  a  child  of  misery, 
and  exclaims  to  himself : 

"  All  devil*  as  I  am,  a  damntd  wretch, 
A  hardened,  stubborn,  unrcpenting  villain,! 
Still  my  heart  melts  at  human  wretchodness ; 
And  with  sincere  tho'  unavailing  sighs, 
I  view  the  helpless  children  of  distress  : 
With  tears  indignant  I  behold  the  oppressor 
Rejoicing  in  the  honest  man's  destruction, 
Whose  unsubmitting  heart  was  all  his  crime. 
Ev'n  you,  ye  hapless  crew,  I  pity  you ; 
Ye,  whom  the  seeming  good  think  sin  to  pity ; 
Ye  poor,  despised,  abandoned  vagabonds, 
Whom  Vice,  as  usual,  has  tum*d  o'er  to  ruin. 
Oh  !  but  for  friends  and  interposing  Heaven, 
I  had  been  driven  forth  like  you  forlorn. 
The  most  detested,  worthless  wretch  among  you  ! 
O  injured  God  !  Thy  goodness  has  endow'd  me 
With  talents  passing  most  of  my  comi)eers, 
Which  I  in  just  proportion  have  abused — 
As  far  surpassing  other  common  villains 
As  Thou  in  natural  parts  has  given  me  more."  ' 

*  The  oppressor,*  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  factor 
whose  lot  it  was  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  poor  William 
Bumes  for  the  arrears  of  his  Mount  Oliphant  rent.J  Finally, 
one  of  his  admittedly  early  songs  so  obviously  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  the  poet's  father  after  the  farm  at  Mount  Oliphant 
*  proved  a  ruinous  bargain '  that  it  may  be  introduced  here. 

•  Variation— villain.  f  Variation— sinner. 

t  The  three  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of  William  Bumes  and  Agnes  Broun  were 
bom  in  Mount  Oliphant  The  dates  of  the  births  of  the  seven  am,  according  to  the  Family 
Bible— Robert,  25th  January  1759  ;  Gilbert,  28th  September  17flO  ;  Agues,  30th  September 
1762;  Annabella,  14th  November  1764;  William,  80th  July  1767;  John,  10th  July  1709; 
and  Isabel  (who  aflerwanls  became  Mrs  BeggX  27th  June  1771, 
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THE  RUINED  FARMER— *  IT  "S  O,  FICKLE  FORTUNE,  O  !' 

Tune. — Go  from  my  ivindow,  Love,  do. 
The  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west^ 
All  creatures  retired  to  rest. 
While  here  I  sit,  all  sore  beset, 

With  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe  : 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 

The  prosperous  man  is  asleep, 
Nor  hears  how  the  whirlwinds  sweep ; 
But  Misery  and  I  must  watch 
The  surly  tempest  blow  : 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 

There  lies  the  dear  partner  of  my  breast ; 
Her  cares  for  a  moment  at  rest : 
Must  I  see  thee,  my  youthful  pride, 

Thus  brought  so  very  low  ! 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 

There  lie  my  sweet  babes  in  her  arms ; 
No  anxious  fear  tlieir  liearts  alarms ; 
But  for  their  sake  my  heart  does  ache, 

With  many  a  bitter  throe : 
And  it 's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O  ! 

I  once  was  by  Fortune  carest : 
I  once  could  relieve  the  distrest : 
Now  life 's  poor  support,  hardly  earned, 

My  fate  will  scarce  bestow  : 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  O  I 

No  comfort,  no  comfort  I  have ! 
How  welcome  to  me  were  the  grave  ! 
But  then  my  wife  and  children  dear — 

0,  whither  would  they  go ! 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  O  ! 

O  whither,  0  where  shall  I  turn ! 
All  friendless,  forsaken,  forlorn  ! 
For,  in  this  world.  Rest  or  Peace 

I  never  more  shall  know  I 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  1 


w 
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'The  seven  yerrn  we  lived  in  Tarbolton  jmrisli  (extending  from 
the  seventeuiitli  to  the  tweiity-fourtli  of  my  brothcr'a  ago*)  were 
not  iHiii-kuii  by  much  literary  improvement ;  Ijut  during  tliis  time 
the  foiiiidution  was  Inid  i>f  certnin  habita  in  my  brollier's  character, 
which  afterwiinla  bei^aie  but  too  proniineiit,  niid  which  malice  and 
envy  have  tiikeii  delight  to  eidarfjfu  on.  Though,  whun  young,  he 
wi)g  iKiflhfiil  nnd  nwkwnrd  in  his  iiitercourae  with  women,  yet  when 
he  approached  manhood,  his  attachment  to  their  society  became 
very  strong',  and  he  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  onalnver. 
The  symptoms  ot  bis  passioti  were  often  suuh  as  nearly  to  e<|iial 
those  of  the  cclebmted  Sa|ipho.  I  never  indeed  knew  that  he 
faint&l.  mild,  ami  'Ihl  aicaij;  but  the  agitation  of  his  mind  and 
bo(]y  exceeded  aiiything  of  the  kind  1  ever  knew  in  real  life.  He 
hod  always  ii  purticniar  ji.>aloiiay  of  (wopio  who  were  richer  tlian 
himself,  or  who  had  more  coiise<|tieDce  in  life.  His  love,  there- 
fore, rarely  settled  ou  persons  of  this  description.  When  ho 
selected  any  <ine  out  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  good  plcaxiirc  to 
whom  he  shoiihL  [<ny  his  {inrticular  att4.-iition,  she  wai)  instantly 
invested  with  a  sniticient  stock  of  churnis  out  of  the  plentiful  stores 
of  his  own  ininginntion  ;  and  thei«  was  often  a  great  dis]>arity  lio- 
tween  his  fair  captivator  and  her  attributes.  One  f,'enerally  reignctl 
paramount  in  his  alleclions ;  but  as  Yorick's  affections  flowed  out 

toward  Miularae  de  I, at  the  reraise  door,  while  the  eternal 

TOWS  of  Eliza  were  ii]>on  him,  so  Robert  was  frequently  encounter- 
ing other  attractions,  which  formed  so  many  under-plots  in  the 
dnma  of  his  love.     As  these  connections  were  governed  by  the 
strictest  rules  uf  virtue  and  mo<!esty  (from  which  he  never  deviateil 
,     till  he  renthed  his  twenty-third  year),  he  became  anxious  t/i  he  in 
\   tt  tituatiun  to  marry.     This  was  not  likely  to  Imj  soon  the  case 
fprhUe  be  rpmained  a  farmer,  as  the  pt'ipkin;;  of  a  farm  rtniuired  a 

I    •■"".   i.f  1- y  )i.    li.iil   111'  prob||i^'  <if  luing  master  of  for  a 

11'    '       .:',  Ilii^r^l^pkliik  .,f  tr}-ing  some  other 
L   iiiiu   J   \.n:      l;j   a;]!    I   hitAj^^^  J^\-'\i:^  taken   laud  of  ray 
■riUfeM^MM|HaHnBMa^ri^^V|^^B^Bir  own  account.     In  the 
^^^^^^^^^^HHH^^^^H^^^^K  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^P^^Hf  settling  nn 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^P^^^^T'liTigly,  thn 
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it  ftt  that  period,  as  neither  agreeing  with  his  health  nor  inclina- 
tion. In  Irvine  he  had  contracted  some  acquaintance  of  a  fteer 
manner  of  thinking  and  living  than  he  iinii  been  used  to,  wliose 
society  prepared  him  for  overleaping  the  bounds  of  rigid  virtue 
which  had  hitherto  restrained  hiin.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review,  and  soon  after  bis  father's  death,  he  was 
fnmished  with  tlie  subject  of  his  "  Epistle  to  John  Itankine." 
iJuring  this  period  also  ho  became  a  Freemason,  which  was  his 
first  introduction  to  the  life  of  a  boon-companion.  Yet,  notwith- 
fitanding  these  circumslnnces,  and  the  praise  be  has  bestowed  on 
Scotch  di'iuk  (which  seems  to  have  misted  his  historians),  I  do  not 
recollect,  daring  tliese  seven  years,  not  till  towards  the  end  of  his 
commencing  author  (when  his  growing  celebrity  oocasinned  iiia 
being  often  in  company),  to  have  ever  seen  liira  intoxicated ;  nor 
was  he  at  all  given  to  drinking.* 

Of  the  first  three  or  four  yenrs  of  the  poet's  life  at  Lochlea 
we  have  no  details.  Very  few  of  his  published  compositionB 
can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  this  period.  It  was  a  time  of 
comparative  comfiirt  for  the  Eumes  family,  although  their  daily 
life  did  not  become  less  laborious.  The  family  was  regarded  in 
tlie  district  as  a  remarkable  one.  They  lived  a  more  secluded 
life  than  is  common  in  their  class.  Their  superior  intelligence 
and  relinoment,  and  a  certain  air  of  self-respect  which  they  wore 
amidst  all  the  drudgeries  of  their  situation,  gave  them  a  high 
standing  in  the  locality.  Country  neighboura  who  happened  to 
enter  their  family-room  (the  kitchen)  at  the  dinner-hour  were 
surprised  to  find  thonk  all — father,  brothers,  and  sisters — sitting 
frach  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in  the  other.  Gilbert 
1'iims  used  to  speak  as  if  he,  at  all  events,  had  thought  more  of 
his  brother  at  this  period  than  at  any  other.  He  recalled  witli 
delight  the  days  when  they  had  to  go  with  one  or  two  companionB 
to  cut  peats  for  the  winter  fuel,  because  Robert  was  sure  to  enliven 
their  work  with  a  rattling  tire  of  witty  reniarks  on  men  and 
things.  Not  oven  those  vohimcs  which  afterwards  took  the 
country  by  storm  moved  Gilbert's  odminttion  of  bis  brother  mote 
than  these  conversations  in  the  bog,  where  two  or  three  peasants 
made  the  audience.  Kobert  was  not  the  only  member  of  tlie  family 
who  had  literary  sympathies,  although  he  alone  had  the  supreme 
literary  faculty.     Agnes,  as  she  sat  witli  her  two  sisteis,  AnnabeDd 
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and  IxfttwlU,  mi]kin<f  the  cowb,  would  delight  them  by  reciting  the 
j)oetry  with  which  her  mind  was  stored— as  the  tiallad  of  'Sir  James 
the  Rose,'  the  'Flowere  of  the  Forwt,'  or  tlie  Second  Vursion  of  the 
145th  Psalm,  ill  the  Scottish  tranalation.  Gilbert  wna  nearly  as 
iiot«il  in  the  neighbourhood  as  Robert  for  his  knowledge  of  English 
litemtute,  limited  as  it  waa  Robert,  however,  was  thu  greater 
fftvouritfl  with  all  who  came  into  close  contact  with  the  brothers, 
because  of  his  kindly  disposition  and  good  temper.  A  female 
cousin  of  theirs,  who  had  helped  them  in  the  work  of  tlieir  farm 
when  a  very  young  girl,  nsed  to  tell  that,  when  binding  behind 
the  reapers  on  the  harvest-held,  Rolrert  'wna  always  anxious 
to  Bolace  and  cheer,  and  ansist  the  younger  lulMurers.  When 
Gilbert  spoke  sharply  to  them,  the  good-natnred  poet  would  ex- 
claim :  "  Oh,  man,  ye  aro  no  for  young  folk  ;"  and  he  was  ready 
with  a  helping-hand  and  a  look  of  encouragement.'* 

There  waa  ui»n  the  farm  a  little  child  named  David  HntclieHou, 
the  'Wea  Davock'  of  one  of  the  poems,  to  whom,  according  to 
tradition,  Burns  waa  especially  attentive,  canying  hiiii  linnie  fnim 
the  field  on  his  shoulders,  teaching  him  Knglish  at  night.  Bums, 
in  fact,  took  care  of  '  Wea  Davock '  till  lie  was  old  enough  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  The  manner  of  the  poet  was  not,  however,  attractive, 
at  all  events  to  the  ordinary  visitor  to  the  household  at  Lochleo, 
Vr  John  Mackenzie,  who  attended  William  Burnes  in  a  profeEsioiinl 
capacity  iu  1783,  and  subsequently  became  the  warm  friend  of  tlie 
[loet,  says :  '  Gilbert,  in  the  tirijt  interview  1  had  with  him  at 
Ixicblea,  was  frank,  modest,  wull  informed,  and  communicative. 
The  poet  seemed  distant,  suspicioun,  and  without  any  wiah  to 
interest  or  please.  He  kept  himself  very  silent  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room ;  and  before  he  took  any  pai't  in  the  conversation,  I 
frequently  detected  him  scrutinising  me  during  my  conversition 
with  his  father  and  brother.'  Afterwards,  '  when  the  conversation, 
which  was  on  a  medical  subject,  had  taken  the  turn  ho  wished, 
he  began  to  engage  in  it,  displaying  a  dexterity  of  reasoning,  an 
ingenuity  of  reflection,  and  a  familiarity  with  topic))  apjiarciitly 
beyond  his  reach,  by  which  his  visitor  waa  no  leas  gratified  than 
astoniabed.'  t 

■  Prom  '  A  Rwnbls  mmong  ths  Sc<n«l7  ol  Biimi,'  In  7^  HiijWnnil  jVilr^Hl',  by  Dr 
Sobmt  CatnUieni,  IiirsmsH. 
(  WnlliM'i  U^  nf  BuTlu.    Dr  Ma«k<nile  communlniW  tliia  Infiinnstloii  to  rrc>r«!iiiQt 

W*|ker  In  1R1D. 
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Tlio  love  affnirs  of  the  Scottish  |>eB6uiitry  were,  in  those  days, 
011(1  in  some  districts  arc  still,  conducted  in  a  muiincr  peculiar  lo 
themselves.  The  young  fanner  or  ploiighmnn,  oftor  liis  day  of 
exlniiistiiig  hibour,  would  proceed  to  the  home  of  his  '  lass,'  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  miles  distant,  suniiiioii  her  by  signal  to  the 
door,  and  then  tlio  pair  would  sent  themselves  in  the  hnrn  lor  aa 
hour  or  two's  conversation.  In  the  parish  of  Tarboltoii,  li{)bert 
Burns  both  launched  into  this  mode  of  courtship  himself,  and 
acted  as  the  second  of  other  night-huntinfj  swains.*  Gilbert 
declares  that  he  was  not  aspiring  in  his  loves.  Ho  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  farmers'  daughters  and  servants ;  there  was, 
indeed,  no  real  class  distinction,  the  servants  being  often  them- 
selves the  daughters  of  fanners,  sent  out  to  service  only  when  they 
could  be  dispensed  with  at  home.  One  who  was  a  companion  of  the 
poet  in  these  early  days,  and  long  survived  him,  declared  that  he 
'composed  n  song  on  almost  every  tolomblo-looking  lass  in  the  jMirish, 
and,  finally,  one  in  which  they  were  all  included.'  The  following 
off-hand  verses,  which  an  invincible  tradition  attributes  to  the 
poet,  can  scarcely  indeed  be  considei'ed  as  a  song,  ancl  they  are 
strikingly  inferior  to  his  average  efforts  : 

THE  TABBOLTON  LASSES. 
If  ye  fpie  up  to  yon  hill-tap. 

Ye  'II  there  see  bonic  Peggy ; 
She  kens  her  father  is  a  laird, 

And  she  forsooth 's  a  leddy. 

Tliere  's  Sophy  tight,  a  lassie  bright 

Beeidoa  a  handsome  fortune  ; 
Wha  canna  win  her  in  a  night, 

Has  little  art  in  courtln. 

Gae  down  by  Fade,  and  taste  the  ale. 

And  tak  a  look  o'  Mysie  ; 
She 's  dour  and  din,  a  deil  within,    obntimtc-iinn^iaiimi 

But  aihlina  she  may  please  ye.  i»riup. 


Ill  bs  tud  elv(>ii  Ihs  poet  [ti 
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If  she  be  shy,  her  siatcr  try, 

Yo  '11  maybe  fancy  Jenny  j 
If  ye  '11  djsjiense  wi'  wniit  o'  setise — 

She  kens  hcrsel  she 's  bouie. 

As  ye  gae  up  by  you  hillside, 

Specr  ill  for  bouie  Uiissy  ; 
She  '11  gie  ye  a  beck,  and  bid  yc  light,  coamaj 

And  liaiidsoinely  nddress  ye. 

There  'b  few  sae  bonie,  naiie  sae  guid, 

In  a'  King  George'  dominion  ; 
If  ye  should  doubt  the;  truth  o'  this — 

It 's  Bessy's  aiii  opinion  ! 

Singularly  enough,  in  this  Herrick-like  list  of  local  1)euuties 
we  iiiiss  tlie  names  of  Jean  and  Anno  Ronald,  who  lived  ut 
the  Beunuls,  a  farm  in  Tarbulton  parish,  about  five  miles  from 
I>.chlea,  and  close  to  Afton  Lotlge.  Their  father,  ■\\'i!linm  Ronald, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  iiiun  of  wealth,  owned  as  well  us  occupied 
his  farm,  which  extended  to  about  200  acres,  and  was  worth 
lietwecn  £200  and  £300  a  year.  Ronahl  was  therefore  termed  *a 
laird.'  Robert  and  Gilbert  Burns  were  intimate  with  the  family. 
The  story  goes  that  tlie  younger  of  the  brothers  was  attnicted  by 
the  elder  of  the  sisters,  and  desired  to  marry  her,  but  lliat,  owing 
to  his  poverty,  she  refused  him,  preferring  another  neighbouring 
farmer,  John  Reid  of  T^angland^s  whom  she  ultinmtely  married. 
Robert  admired  the  younger  sister,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
enamoureil  of  her  to  risk  the  rejeetion  of  his  overtures  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  offended  his  pride.  This  appears  from  the 
following  verses,  the  'satiric  aeaiionin^''  of  whieli  i-s  cert:iiidy 
more  notable  than  uii  jfnirJiiinl  a  VwhrMc  mnitii  dii  iji-ui-e 
/luniain  : 

THE  RONALDS  OF  THE  liENNALS. 

In  Tarbolton,  yo  ken,  there  arc  proper  young  men. 

And  proper  young  lasses  and  a',  man ; 
Bat  ken  ye  the  lionalds  that  live  in  tlie  Bennats, 

'ITiey  carry  the  gree  fran  them  a',  man.  i>iiiu 
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Thuir  father's  a  laird,  and  wecl  he  ciin  spare 't, 

Braid  money  to  tocher  tlium  a',  man;  iniirnige-poniaa 

To  proper  young  men,  he  'il  clink  in  tho  hand  coaut 

Guwd  guineas  n  hunder  or  two,  man. 

There  's  ane  they  ca'  Jean,  I  '11  warrant  ye  've  seen 

As  boiiiu  a  lass  or  as  braw,  nmii ; 
But  for  sense  and  gnid  taste  she  'II  vie  wi'  the  best, 

And  a  conduct  that  beautiRes  a',  man. 

The  charms  o'  the  min',  the  langer  they  shine,  iniii<i 

Tho  mair  admirnliun  they  draw,  man ; 
While  peaches  and  cherries,  and  roses  and  lilies, 

They  fade  and  they  wither  awa,  man. 

If  ye  be  for  Miss  Joan,  tak  this  frae  a  frien', 

A  hint  o'  a  rival  or  twa,  man ; 
Tiie  laiid  o'  Blackbyre  wad  gang  through  the  fire. 

If  that  wad  entice  her  awa,  man. 

Tlie  Laird  o'  Braehead  has  been  on  his  sjiccd, 

For  mair  than  a  towraond  or  tw.i,  man  ;  iweinhionth 

Tlie  Laird  o'  tho  Ford  *  will  stnuight  on  a  board,   "*  "'"tc'*' 
If  he  canna  get  ]ier  at  a',  man. 

Then  Anna  eomes  in,  tho  pride  o'  )ier  kin, 

'J'he  boast  of  our  bachelors  a',  man  : 
Sae  sonsy  and  sweet,  boo  fully  complete,  comriir 

She  steals  our  affections  awa,  man. 

If  I  should  detail  the  pick  and  the  wale  ciwin 

0'  lasses  that  live  here  awa,  man, 
The  fau't  wad  be  mine,  if  she  didna  shine 

Tlie  sweetest  and  best  o'  them  a',  man. 

I  lo'e  her  mysel,  but  darona  weel  tell, 

My  poverty  keeps  mo  in  awe,  man  ; 
For  making  o'  rhymes,  and  working  at  times, 

Does  littlu  or  nacthing  at  a',  man. 

*  Pouibly  Fallford,  nMt  Tirbiillon. 
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Yet  I  wadna  cboose  to  let  her  refuse, 

Or  hae  't  in  her  power  to  say  na,  man : 
For  though  I  be  poor,  unnoticed,  obscure. 

My  stomach 's  as  proud  as  them  a',  man. 

Though  I  canna  ride  in  weel-booted  pride, 

And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man, 
I  can  baud  up  my  bead  wi'  the  best  o'  the  breed, 

Though  fluttering  ever  so  braw,  man.  brave 

My  coat  and  my  vest,  they  are  Scotch  o'  the  best, 

O*  pairs  o'  guid  breeks  I  hae  twa,  man;  biwciieH 

And  stockings  and  pumps  to  put  on  my  6tum{)s, 

And  ne'er  a  wrang  steek  in  them  a',  man.  "titch 

My  sarks  they  are  few,  but  five  o'  them  new,  shiru 

Twal'  hundred,*  as  white  as  the  snaw,  man, 

A  ten  shillings  hat,  a  Holland  cravat ; 
There  are  no  mony  poets  sae  braw,  man. 

I  never  had  freens  weel  stockit  in  means, 

To  leave  me  a  hundred  or  twa,  man ; 
Nae  weel-tocher'd  aunts,  to  wait  on  their  drants,  ^eiMowewi 

And  wish  them  in  hell  for  it  a',  man. 

I  never  was  cannie  for  hoarding  o'  money,  pnuient 

Or  claughtin  't  together  at  a',  man  ;  grasping 

I  We  little  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 
But  deevil  a  shilling  I  awe,  man. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Lochlea  period  are  now  generally 
attribut3d  three  of  the  minor  pieces  of  Burns.     The  first  is  : 

AH,  WOE  IS  ME,  MY  MOTHER  DEAR.+ 
Paraphrftse  of  JercmicUiy  loth  chrp.,  10th  verse. 

Ah,  woe  is  me,  my  Mother  dear ! 

A  man  of  strife  ye  'vo  born  me  : 
For  sair  contention  I  maun  bear ; 

They  hate,  revile,  and  scorn  me. 

*  A  kind  of  cloth,  woven  in  a  web  of  twelve  hundred  divisions. 

t  These  venes  are  given  in  the  Glenriddel   MSS.,  preserved  at  Liverpool,  without  any 
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I  lie  'ei*  could  lend  on  bill  or  baud, 
That  five  per  cent,  might  bless  me ; 

And  borrowing,  on  the  litlier  hand, 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  trust  me. 

Yet  I,  a  coin-denied  wight, 

By  Fortune  quite  discarded ; 
Ye  see  how  I  am,  day  and  night, 

By  lad  and  lass  blackguarded ! 

The  second  is : 

"^    MONTGOMERIE'S  PEGGY.* 

Altho'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 

Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie ; 
Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

When  o*cr  the  hill  beat  surly  storms. 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy ; 

I  'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I  'd  shelter  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

Were  I  a  Baron  proud  and  high, 

And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready ; 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  o'  joy  to  me — 

Tiie  shairin  't  with  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

The  third  piece  is : 

^    THE  PLOUGHMAN'S  LlFE.f 

As  I  was  a- wandering  ae  morning  in  spring, 

I  heard  a  young  ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing ; 

And  as  he  was  singin',  thir  words  lie  did  say — 

There 's  nae  life  like  the  ploughman's  in  the  month  o'  sweet  May. 

indication  as  to  the  date  of  their  composition.  An  ini{)erfect  copy  of  them  wan  published 
in  1834  by  James  Hogg. 

♦  According  to  Mm  Begg,  '  Montgomerie's  Teggy '  was  ]iousekeei)er  at  Coilsfleld  House, 
and  Burns  met  her  frequently.  'They  sat  in  tlie  same  church,  and  contracted  an  intimacy 
together ;  but  she  was  engage<i  to  another  before  ever  tliey  met.'  Burns  himself  siteaks 
lightly  of  this  intimacy :  •  I  began  tlie  affair  merely  in  a  gaieU  dt  comr,  and  to  tell  the 
truth  (which  wouM  scarcely  be  believed),  a  vanity  of  showing  my  }Kirts  in  courtship, 
particularly  my  abilities  at  a  billet-doux,  which  I  always  piciueil  myself  upon,  maile  me  lay 
siege  to  her.' 

t  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  were  published  as  Burns's  in  Cromek's  Rdiques, 
Gilbert  was  very  doubtful  of  its  genuinenew. 
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The  hiv'iijck  in  the  morning  alio  'il  rise  fmo  her  neat, 
And  mount  i'  the  air  wi'  the  dew  on  her  breast, 
And  wi'  the  merry  ploughman  she  'II  whistle  and  sing, 
And  at  night  she  'II  return  to  her  nest  back  again. 

Mingled  witli  these  moods  of  tundemess  and  raillery,  there 
were  doubtless  others  dominated  liy  deeper  and  mora  permiinent 
emotions.  The  atory  of  Wallace,  as  reduced  by  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertfield  from  the  ancient  poem  of  Blind  Harry,  had  mode  a 
grciit  impression  on  Burns'a  mind.  He  tells  us  that,  in  liia  earlier 
yuan,  ho  often  stole  out  after  the  labours  of  the  doy  to  spend  a 
solitary  hour  of  tearful  sympathy  over  the  tale  of  '  Ucotia'e  ill- 
requited  chief.'  One  couplet  reUtlve  to  an  adventure  which  took 
place  near  hia  own  locality  had  struck  him : 


'I  chose,'  he  eayB,  'a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day  my  life 
allowed,  and  walked  half-a-dozen  miles  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
L^len  Wood,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever  pilgrim  did  to 
Loretto;  and  as  I  explored  every  den  and  dell  where  I  could 
auppoee  my  heroic  countryman  to  have  lodged,  I  recollect — for 
even  then  I  was  a  rhymer — that  my  heart  glowed  with  a  wish  to 
be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him  in  some  measure  equal  to  hia 
merits.'     Or,  as  he  subsequently  expressed  this  aspiration : 

EVn  then,  a  wish  (I  mind  its  pow'r) — 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast. 
That  I  for  poor  auhl  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  bcuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least 
The  rough  burr-thietle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum'd  the  weedcr-clips  aside. 

An'  spor'd  the  symbol  dear. 

Towards  the  close  of  1780,  when  the  poet  was  completing  his 
twcDty-flecond  year,  we  find  a  new  exhibition  of  lite  intellectual 
activity   in  the  institution  of  a  debating  club  at  the  village  of 
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Tiirbolton.     Tlie  following  ducuiuuni,  ufterwards  written  iu  tlie 
book  of  the  club,  gives  au  account  of  this  laudable  aseociatiou : 


Of  birth  or  blood  we  do  not  boaat. 

Hut  gentry  does  our  cinb  ifford  ; 
Bnt  plougbtnen  and  tuecbunica  ws 

In  Nktnre'ii  Eiinplc  dress  record.* 

'Ai  tlie  great  end  of  huiiiAn  society  is  tii  become  wiser  ami  better, 
tliiH  oiiglit,  thei'cfin-e,  to  !«  the  principol  view  of  every  iimn  in  eveiy 
Rtation  of  life.  Hut  as  exiicriencc  Iioh  taugiit  ux  tbnt  Ruch-  etudiee  ma 
inform  the  liuiul  iltkI  itieud  tlie  lieai-t,  when  long  continued,  are  apt  l«i 
exhaunt  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  lids  been  found  proper  to  relieve  and 
nnl>end  the  mind  liy  Home  einplnymeiit  or  another,  that  iimy  be  agreeable 
enough  to  keep  itn  powers  in  exercise,  but  at  the  same  time  not  so 
Kerioux  as  to  exhaust  them.  Itut,  superadded  to  thia,  by  far  the  greater 
l>ni't  of  mankind  are  under  the  necessity  of  turning  the  suttenanee  <^ 
human  life  by  tht  labour  of  their  bodiet,  wliereby  not  only  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  but  tlie  nerves  and  sinews  of  tlie  body,  are  bo  faUgiied,  that 
it  b  absolutely  iiecesBary  to  have  recoume  \m  some  amusement  or  diver- 
sion, to  relieve  tlie  wearied  man  worn  down  with  the  necesHary  laboun 
of  life. 

'  As  tlie  best  of  tilings,  however,  Imve  been  perverted  to  the  worat  of 
pnrposex,  so,  under  the  pretence  of  ainuseinent  and  diversion,  men  Uax* 
plunged  into  all  tlie  tiiHiiiiess  of  riut  and  di.isipation ;  and  instead  of 
attending  to  the  gmnd  design  of  liiiman  life,  they  have  liegun  with  ex- 
travagance and  folly,  and  ended  with  guilt  and  wretchedness.  Impressed 
with  these  coiisidcratinuit,  wc,  the  following  lails  in  the  parish  of  Tar- 
Iml ton— namely,  Hugh  Iteid,  Koliert  Bnmess,  Gilliert  Itui-newi,  Alex- 
ander llrown,  Walter  Milchell,  Thomas  Wright,  and  William  M'Gavin 
~reHolvciI,  for  our  mutual  entcrtjunnient,  t4i  unite  ourselves  into  a  club 
or  society,,  under  sncb  rules  and  regulations  that,  while  we  should  forget 
onr  cares  and  1a1>ouis  in  mirth  and  diveraion,  wc  might  not  transgreM 
the  bounds  of  innocence  and  decorum  ;  and  after  agreeing  on  tliese  and 
some  other  regulations,  we  held  our  first  meeting  at  Tarbolton,  in  the 
house  of  John  RiclianI,  apon  the  evening  of  the  11th  Noveiiiher  1780, 
commoiity  calle<l  Hallowe'en,  and  after  choosing  Robert  Bumess  presi- 
dent for  the  night,  we  proceeded  to  debate  on  this  question— "  Suppose 
a  young  man,  bred  a  fanner,  hut  witliout  any  fortune,  has  it  in  hii 
power  to  uiarry  either  of  two  women,  the  one  a  girl  of  large  fortune, 
but  neither  handsome  in  person  nor  agreeable  in  conversation,  bot  who 
can  manage  the  household  affairs  of  a  farm  welt  enough ;  the  other  of 

•  'Thew  llnnirob;  David  SIltir.'—ftiiftMDriraUvr.  The  luthonhip  of  tha  pioM  wfakh 
hJllon  li  oncerUln. 
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them  a  girl  every  way  agreeable  in  person,  conversation,  anil  behaviour, 
but  without  any  fortune — which  of  them  shall  he  choose?"  Finding 
ourselves  very  happy  in  our  society,  we  resolved  to  continue  to  meet 
once  a  month  in  the  same  lumse,  in  the  way  and  manner  pro]>oRed  ;  an<l 
shortly  thereafter  we  cho«<e  Robert  Kitchie  for  another  menilier.  In  May 
1781,  we  brought  in  David  Sillar,  and  in  June,  Adam  Jamieson,  as 
members.  A1>out  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  we  admitted  Matthew 
Patterson  and  John  Orr ;  and  in  June  following,  we  chose  James  Patterson 
as  a  proper  brother  for  such  a  society.  The  club  lieing  thus  increased, 
we  resolvoil  to  meet  at  Tarl>olt<m  on  the  race-night,  the  July  following, 
and  have  a  dance  in  honour  of  our  society.  Accordingly,  we  did  meet, 
eaich  one  with  a  partner,  and  spent  the  evening  in  such  innocence  and 
merriment,  such  cheei-fulness  and  good-humour,  that  every  brother  will 
long  remember  it  with  pleasure  and  delight.' 

The  rules  of  this  club  excluded  religious  subjects  only  from 
discussion.     Tho  tenths  and  lost,  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Burns : 

Every  man  pro[>er  for  a  member  of  this  society  nmst  have  a  frank, 
honest,  open  heart ;  alM)ve  anything  dirty  or  mean ;  and  must  be  a 
professed  lover  of  one  or  more  of  the  female  sex.  No  haughty,  self- 
conceited  person,  who  looks  upon  himself  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
club,  and  especially  no  mean-spirite<l,  worldly  mortal,  whose  only  will  is 
to  heap  np  money,  shall  upon  any  pretence  whatever  be  a<huitted.  In 
short,  the  pi'0|>er  [)er8on  for  thb  society  Ls  a  cheerful,  honest-hearted  lad, 
who,  if  he  has  a  friend  that  is  tnie,  and  a  mistress  that  is  kind,  and  as 
innch  wealth  as  genteelly  to  make  both  ends  meet,  is  just  as  happy  as 
this  worhl  can  make  him. 

Dr  Currie  found  in  Bums's  papers  sorao  detached  nieniorando, 
showing  that  he  took  some  care  to  prepare  himself  for  the  debates. 
Amongst  others,  were  tho  heads  of  a  speech  on  the  imprudent  side 
of  the  question  for  the  opening  night.  The  following  were  among 
the  questions  debated  in  the  Club:  'Whether  do  we  derive  more 
happiness  from  love  or  friendship  ? '  *  Whether  between  friends, 
who  have  no  reason  to  doubt  each  other's  friendship,  there  should 
be  any  reserve.'  *  Whether  is  the  savage  man  or  the  peasant  of  a 
civilised  country  in  the  most  happy  situation  V  *  Whether  is  a 
young  man  of  the  lower  ranks  of  life  likeliest  to  be  happy  who  has 
got  a  good  education,  and  his  mind  well  informed,  or  he  who  has 
just  the  education  and  information  of  those  around  him  V 

David  Sillar,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  tho  club  as  a  new 
member  in  May  1781,  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Sillar,  farmer 
at  Spittlcside,   about  two  miles  distant  from  Lochlea,  and  was 
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Burns's  junior  by  a  year.  Although  his  education  was  by  no 
means  liberal,*  he  had  poetical  aspirations,  and  was,  probably 
about  the  year  1780,  brought  into  an  intimacy  with  Burns,  which 
lasted  as  long  as  the  latter  remained  in  Tarbolton  parish.  He  has 
tlius  recorded  his  impressions  of  his  friend :  *Mr  Robert  Bums  was 
some  time  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton  prior  to  my  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  social  disposition  easily  procured  him  acquaintance ;  but 
a  certain  satirical  seasoning,  with  which  he  and  all  poetical  geniuses 
are  in  some  degree  influenced,  while  it  set  the  rustic  circle  in  a 
roar,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  its  kindred  attendant — suspicious 
fear.  I  recollect  hearing  his  neighbours  observe  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  for  himself,  and  that  they  suspected  his  jmnciples.  He 
wore  the  only  tied  hair  in  the  parish  ;  and  in  the  chui-ch,  his  plaid, 
which  was  of  a  particular  colour,  I  think  Jillemotf\  he  wrapped  in  a 
particular  manner  round  his  shoulders.  These  surmises,  and  his 
exterior,  had  such  a  magical  influence  on  my  curiosity,  as  made 
mo  particularly  solicitous  of  his  acquaintance.  Whether  my 
acquaintance  with  Gilbert  was  casual  or  premeditated,  I  am  not 
now  certain.  By  him  I  was  introduced  not  only  to  his  brother, 
but  to  the  whole  of  that  family,  where,  in  a  short  time,  I  became 
a  frequent,  and,  I  believe,  not  unwelcome  visitant 

'After the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  bard,  we 
frequently  met  upon  Sundays  at  churcli,  when,  between  sermons, 
instead  of  going  with  our  friends  or  lasses  to  the  inn,  we  often  took 
a  walk  in  the  fields.  In  these  walks  I  have  frequently  been  struck 
by  his  facility  in  addressing  the  fair  sex ;  and  many  times,  when  I 
have  been  biishfully  anxious  how  to  express  myself,  he  would  have 
entered  into  conversation  with  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
freedom ;  and  it  was  generally  a  death-blow  to  our  conversation, 
however  agreeable,  to  meet  a  female  acquaintance.  Some  of  the 
few  opportunities  of  a  noontide  walk  that  a  country-life  allows  her 
laborious  sons,  he  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  the  woods 

*  Sillar  thus  alludes  to  his  education  in  his  poems  (Kihiianiock,  1789) : 

I  ne'er  depended  for  my  knowledge, 
On  school,  acatlemy,  nor  college, 
I  gat  my  learnin'  at  the  fluil, 
An'  some  I  catcli'd  at  the  plough-tail, 
Amang  the  brutes  I  ovnx  I'm  bred, 
Since  herding  was  my  native  trade. 

f  FiUmott  or  philomot,  or  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  yellowish  brown :  from  Fr.  JtviUt^ 
morte. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stair,  a  situation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  a  rural  bard.  Some  book  (esiKJcially  one  of  those  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  to  Mr  Munloch)  he  always  cairied,  and  read 
when  not  otherwise  employed.  It  was  likewise  his  custom  to  read 
at  table.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  Lochlea,  in  time  of  a  so  wen  ^ 
supper,  he  was  so  intent  on  reading,  I  think  Ti'istram  Shandij^ 
that  his  spoon  falling  out  of  his  hand,  made  him  exclaim,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  imitable,  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! "  He  had  in  his  youth  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  ai^uments  for  and  against  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  then  making  considerable  noise  in  the  neigh1)our- 
hooil  of  Ayr;  and  having  perused  Dr  Taylor^s  book  on  that 
subject,  and  also  a  book  called  Letters  concerning  the  lielitjion 
essential  to  Mail,  his  opinions,  when  he  came  to  Tarbolton,  weie 
consequently  favourable  to  what  you  Ayr  people  call  the  "  moderate 
side."  The  religion  of  the  people  of  Tarbolton  at  that  time  was 
purely  that  of  their  fathers,  founded  on  the  Westminster  Confession^ 
and  taught  by  one  generation  to  another,  uncontaminated  by  read- 
ing, reflection,  and  conversation ;  and  though  divided  into  diiferent 
sectaries,  the  Sliaiier  Catechism  was  the  line  which  bounded  all 
their  controversies.  The  slightest  insinuation  of  Taylor's  opinions 
made  his  neighbours  suspect,  and  some  even  avoid  him,  us  an 
heretical  and  dangerous  companion.  Such  was  Burns,  and  such 
were  his  associates,  when,  in  May  1781,  I  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Bachelors'  Club.'  t 

The  proceedings  of  the  club  suggest  that  Burns,  when  he  had 
Teache<l  the  age  ot*  twenty-two,  had  tliought  of  marriage,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  question  was  of  his  propounding. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  about  this  time  he  had  met  a  young  woman 
on  whose  hand  he  had  serious  designs.  This  was  Ellison,  or 
Alison,  Begbie,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  parish 
of  Galston ;  she  was  now  a  servant  in  a  family  living  on   the 

•  Sowens,  a  mess  coinpomd  of  Wie  farina  gathere«l  by  steeping  the  hiwks  of  jjrain. 

t  Letter  tf>  Mr  Aiken  of  Ayr,  in  Moriiinn'H  e<Iition  of  Hnniit. 

'  To  David  SiUar'a  statenieutii  we  are  able  to  ail<l  what  has  l>een  told  us  by  the  members 
of  ail  old  Tarbolton  family,  whose  grandimrents  often  walked  to  and  from  Tarbolton  Kirk 
in  company  with  the  poet.  On  such  Sablwth  wulk8,  and  also  in  the  kirkyaird  before 
service,  the  young  ploughman-poet  delighted  in  "petting  up  an  argmnent."  In  the^je 
fluent  and  keen  discuMions,  hi«  oiiiniouH  usually  Htartled  and  aonietimeH  irritated  his 
rustic  antagonista— sorely  "  puzzling  their  CWvinisni."  In  short,  as  it  has  been  expressed 
to  lis,  his  fk-iends  and  neighbours  "  couldna  Ml  what  to  mak  o'  young  Hums  o'  I/Khlea."'— 
Life  c/Bobert  Burnt,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Higgius,  B.D.,  minister  of  Tarboltoiw 
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banks  of  tho  Ccssnock,  about  two  miles  from  Lochlea.  Ellison 
was  not  a  beauty,  though,  as  Burns  himself  says,  she  had  many 
'cliarming  qualities,  heightened  by  an  education  mucli  beyond 
anything  I  have  ever  met  in  any  woman  I  ever  dared  to  approach.' 
On  her  he  composed  what  he  termed  *  a  song  of  similes' — ji  curious 
conceit  in  versification,  yet  containing  many  exquisite  lines  : 

THE   LASS   OF   CESSNOCK   BANKS. 
Tune — Ifht  be  a  Butcher  iieat  mid  tHm. 

On  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells ; 

Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 
Our  lasses  a'  she  far  excels, 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

She 's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn, 

When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen ; 
And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn  ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

She  *s  stately  like  yon  youthful  ash, 
That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between. 

And  drinks  the  stream  with  vigour  fresh ; 
An*  she  has  twa  si>arkling  rogueish  een. 

She's  spotless  like  the  flow'ring  thorn, 

Witli  flow'i-s  so  white  and  leaves  so  green, 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  morn ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  vernal  May, 
When  ev'ning  Ph»bus  shines  serene. 

While  binls  rejoice  on  every  spray  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist 

That  climbs  the  mountain-sides  at  e'en. 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogueish  een. 
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Her  forelieatl  's  like  the  sliowVy  Ijow, 
AVlieii  gleaming  auubeains  iiiluTveiie 

Am\  gild  tlie  distant  moimtaiii'a  brnw ; 
Au'  elio  hns  twa  s^rkling  rugiieivli  ecu. 

Ilur  cheeks  are  like  yon  vriiiiBOii  (;eiii, 
The  piidi)  uf  all  the  tlowury  ecene, 

Just  opeiiiijg  oil  iU  thorny  fiteiu  ; 

An'  she  has  twH  spurkliiiji  rogtieieh  een. 

Her  )M>som  'a  like  tlio  nightly  snuiv, 
When  pule  the  nioining  rises  keen  ; 

While  hid  the  iniirm'ring  streunilets  fluw  ; 
An'  sho  has  twa  siNirkling  nigueish  eeii. 

Her  lips  nre  liko  yon  cherrica  riiie 

That  snniiy  wnlU  fnuii  B«rcnB  screen — 

They  tempt  the  tnste  and  charm  tha  sight ; 
An'  she  Irns  twa  sjiacklitig  rogueish  een. 

Her  t«etli  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
With  fleeces  newly  washen  clrnii, 

Tliat  slowly  mount  the  rising  sti^ep; 
An'  she  lias  twn  eparkling  nigneiKh  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  \iKfU: 
Thnt  gently  slirs  the  hliHiSum'd  heim, 

When  Phcchiia  sinks  Ix'hind  the  seus ; 
An'  she  has  twii  sparkling  nigiieish  een. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'uing  thrnsh 
That  sings  on  Ceaiinock  ImnkH  uiisfcii, 

While  his  mute  sils  ncslling  in  tin-  bush  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogncjsh  cen. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  fonn,  Iicr  face, 
The'  matching  beauty's  fahled  quean  ; 

Tis  the  mind  that  shines  in  ev'ry  gcice. 
An'  chiefly  in  her  nigtieish  een. 
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Mrs  Begg  used  to  tell  that  her  brother  went  frequently  of  an 
evening  to  visit  Ellison,  and  as  he  did  not  as  a  rule  return  till 
a  lute  hour,  his  father  at  length  became  alarmed  at  the  irregularity 
of  his  habits.  The  old  man  resolved  one  night  to  administer  to 
his  son  the  practical  rebuke  of  sitting  up  to  let  him  in,  and  also 
to  give  him  a  few  words  of  advice.  When  liobert  returned,  his 
father  was  lying  in  wait  for  him.  On  being  asked  what  had 
detained  him  so  long,  the  poet  began  a  whimsical  account  of 
what  he  had  met  with  and  seen  of  natural  and  supernatural  on 
his  way  home,  concluding  with  the  particulars  afterwards  wrought 
up  in  the  well-known  verses  in  his  *  Address  to  the  L)eil : ' 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light, 

Wi'  you  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-bush,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  wavin  sough. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake, 

Each  bristrd  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 

When  wi'  an  eldrich,  stoor  *  quaick,  quaick,' 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake, 

On  whistlin  wings. 

The  old  man  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  so  much  interested  and 
amused  by  this  recital,  as  to  forget  the  intended  scolding,  and 
the  affair  ended  in  his  sitting  up  for  an  hour  or  two  by  the 
kitchen  lire  enjoying  the  conversation  of  his  gifted  son. 

Probably  the  earliest  specimens  of  Burns's  prose  composition  that 
are  in  existence  are  a  series  of  letters  to  Ellison  Begbie,  possibly 
written  in  the  winter  of  1780-81 — slightly  pedantic  in  manner,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  young  genius  still  walking  by  the  light  of 
a  vade'iiiecum  of  epistolary  corres[>ondence,  and  striving  to  educate 
himself  hy  means  of  n  debating-club,  yet  remarkable  as  the  com- 
positions of  a  young  farmer  addressed  to  a  servant-girl  :* 

*  Dr  Carrie  prliite<l  this  series  of  letters  in  his  first  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  as 
'written  about  the  year  1780.'  They  were  withdrawn  fh)ni  subsequent  editions/ for 
what  retison  «loe8  not  api>ear.  Allan  Cunninghan>  included  them  in  his  edition,  with  the 
coiuectural  date  1788,  which  is  too  late. 
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TO    ELLISON    BEOBIE. 

My  Dear  E.— I  dci  not  rcineiiiber,  in  tlie  course  of  your  acquaintance 
and  mine,  ever  to  have  heard  your  opinion  on  tlie  ordinary  way  of  falling 
in  love,  amongst  peojile  of  our  station  of  life  :  I  do  not  mean  the  persons 
who  proceed  in  the  way  of  bargain,  but  those  whose  affection  is  really 
placed  on  the  person. 

Though  I  lie,  as  you  know  very  well,  but  a  very  awkward  lover  myself, 
yet  as  I  have  some  opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  others  who 
are  much  better  skilled  in  the  affair  of  courtship  than  I  am,  I  often  think 
it  is  owing  to  lucky  chance  more  than  to  good  management,  that  there 
are  not  more  unhappy  marriages  than  usually  are. 

It  is  natural  for  a  young  fellow  to  like  the  acquaintance  of  the  females, 
and  customary  for  him  to  keep  tlieir  company  when  occasion  serves :  some 
one  of  them  is  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  rest — there  is  something,  he 
knows  not  what,  pleases  liim,  he  knows  not  how,  in  her  company.  This 
I  take  to  be  what  is  calletl  Love  with  the  greatest  part  of  us ;  and  I  nmst 
own,  my  dear  £.,  it  is  a  hard  game  such  a  one  as  you  have  to  play,  when 
you  meet  with  such  a  lover.  You  cannot  admit  but  he  is  sincere,  and 
yet,  though  you  use  him  ever  so  favourably,  i)erliaps  in  a  few  months, 
or  at  farthest  a  year  or  two,  the  same  unaccountable  fancy  may  make 
liim  as  distractedly  fond  of  another,  whilst  you  are  quite  forgot.  I  am 
aware  that  perhaps  the  next  time  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  you 
may  bid  me  take  my  own  lesson  home,  and  tell  me  that  the  pas8i(m  I 
have  professed  for  you  is  perhaps  one  of  those  transient  flashes  I  have 
been  describing;  but  I  hope,  my  dear  £.,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
lielieve  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  the  love  I  have  for  you  is  founded  on 
the  sacred  principles  of  virtue  and  honor,  and  by  consequence,  so  long  as 
you  continue  possessed  of  those  amiable  qualities  which  first  inspired  my 
passion  for  you,  so  long  must  I  continue  to  love  you.  Believe  mc,  my 
dear,  it  is  love  like  this  alone  which  can  render  the  married  state  happy. 
People  may  talk  of  flames  and  raptures  as  long  as  tliey  please— and  a 
warm  fancy,  with  a  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  may  make  them  feel  some- 
thing like  what  they  descnbe  ;  but  sure  I  am,  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
mind,  with  kindred  feelings  of  the  heart,  can  only  be  the  foundation  of 
friendship ;  and  it  has  always  been  my  opiiii(m  that  the  married  life  is 
only  Fi-ieiidship  in  a  more  exalted  degree. 

If  you  will  be  so  gooil  as  to  grant  my  wishes,  and  it  should  please 
Providence  to  spare  us  to  the  latest  periods  of  life,  I  can  look  forward 
and  see,  that  even  then,  though  bent  down  with  wrinkled  age — even 
then,  when  all  other  worhlly  circumstances  will  l>e  indiflerent  to  me,  I 
will  regard  my  E.  with  the  tenderest  affection  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason — 
liecause  she  is  still  possessed  of  those  noble  qualities,  improved  to  a  nmch 
higher  degree,  which  first  inspired  my  affection  for  her. 

O  happy  state,  when  souls  each  other  draw, 
Where  love  in  liberty,  and  nature  Uw  ! 
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I  know,  were  I  to  si»eak  in  such  a  style  to  many  a  girl  who  tliinks 
lici-self  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  sense,  she  would  think  it  ridiculous; 
but  the  language  of  the  heart  is,  my  dear  £.,  the  only  courtship  I  shall 
ever  use  to  you. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  I  am  sensible  it  is  vastly 
ditlerent  from  the  ordinary  style  of  courtship,  but  I  shall  make  no 
apology — I  know  your  good-nature  will  excuse  what  your  good  sense 
may  see  amiss.  K.  B. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

I  verily  believe,  my  dear  £.,  that  the  pure,  genuine  feelings  of  love 
are  as  rare  in  the  world  as  the  pure,  genuine  principles  of  virtue  and 
piety.  This,  I  hope,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  style  of  all  my 
letters  to  you.  By  uncommon,  I  mean  their  being  written  in  such  a 
serious  manner,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made  me  often  afraid 
lest  you  should  take  me  for  some  zealous  bigot,  who  conversed  with 
his  mistress  as  he  would  convei'se  with  his  minister.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  my  dear ;  for  though,  except  your  company,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  writing  to  you,  yet  it  never  gives  me 
those  giddy  raptures  so  nmch  talked  of  among  lovere.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  a  well-grounded  affection  be  not  really  a  part  of  virtue, 
'tis  something  extremely  akin  to  it.  Whenever  the  thought  of  ray  K 
warms  my  heart,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  principle  of  generosity, 
kindles  in  my  breast.  It  extinguishes  every  dii'ty  spark  of  malice  and 
envy,  which  are  but  too  apt  to  infest  me.  I  grasp  every  creature  in  the 
arms  of  universal  benevolence,  and  equally  }>articipate  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  happy,  and  sympathize  with  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate.  I 
assure  you,  my  dear,  1  often  look  up  to  the  Divine  disi>oser  of  events, 
with  an  eye  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  which  I  hope  He  intends  to 
bestow  on  me,  in  bestowing  you.  1  sincerely  wish  that  He  may  bless  my 
endeavoui-s  to  make  your  life  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible,  both 
in  sweetening  the  rougher  parts  of  my  natuml  tcm|)er,  and  l>ettering  the 
unkindly  circumstances  of  my  fortune.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  passion,  at 
least  in  my  view,  worthy  of  a  man,  and,  I  will  add,  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
The  sordid  earth-worm  may  profess  love  to  a  woman's  person,  whilst  in 
reality  his  affection  is  centered  in  her  pocket ;  and  the  slavish  drudge  may 
go  a- wooing  as  he  goes  to  the  hoi-se-market,  to  choose  one  who  is  stout 
and  firm,  and,  as  we  may  say  of  an  old  hoi*se,  one  who  will  Ite  a  good 
drudge,  and  draw  kindly.  I  diHdain  their  dirty,  puny  ideas.  I  would 
be  heartily  out  of  humour  with  myself,  if  I  thought  I  were  capable  of 
having  so  poor  a  notion  of  the  sex  which  were  designed  to  ci-own  the 
pleasures  of  society.  Poor  devils  !  I  don't  envy  them  their  happiness 
who  have  such  notions.  For  my  part,  I  projtose  quite  other  pleasui'es 
with  my  dear  partner.  ...  K.  B. 
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TO    THE   SAME. 

My  Dear  £. — I  have  often  thought  it  a  peculiarly  niihicky  circiiiii»taiice 
iu  love,  that,  though  in  every  other  situation  in  life  telling  the  truth  is 
not  only  the  safest,  hut  actually  hy  far  the  easiest  way  of  pixxseeding,  a 
lover  is  never  under  greater  difficulty  in  acting,  or  more  puzzle<l  for  expres- 
sion, than  when  his  passion  is  sincere,  and  his  intentions  are  honourable. 
1  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to 
Uklk  of  love  and  fondness  which  are  not  felt,  and  to  make  vows  of  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  which  are  never  intended  to  lie  performed,  if  he  be 
villain  enough  to  practise  such  detestable  conduct ;  but  to  a  man  whose 
heart  glows  with  the  principles  of  integiity  and  truth,  and  who  sincerely 
loves  a  woman  of  amiable  person,  uncommon  refinement  of  sentiment, 
and  purity  of  manners — to  such  a  one,  in  such  circnmstances,  I  can 
assure  yon,  my  dear,  from  my  own  feelings  at  this  present  moment, 
Cottrtship  is  a  task  indeed.  There  is  such  a  numl>er  of  foreboding  fears, 
and  <listrustful  anxieties  crowd  into  my  mind  when  I  am  in  your  com- 
pany, or  when  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  that  what  to  speak  or  what  to 
write  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss. 

There  is  one  nile  which  I  have  hitherto  practised,  and  which  I  shall 
invariably  keep  with  you,  and  that  is,  honestly  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth.  There  is  something  so  mean  and  unmanly  in  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion and  falsehood,  that  I  am  surprised  they  can  be  used  by  any  one  in 
so  noble,  so  generous  a  i>as8ion,  as  virtuous  love.  No,  my  dear  £.,  I 
shall  never  endeavour  to  gain  your  favour  by  such  detestable  practices. 
If  yon  will  l>e  so  good  and  so  generous  as  to  admit  me  as  your  partner, 
your  companion,  yonr  bosom-fiiend  through  life,  there  is  nothing  on  this 
side  of  eternity  shall  give  me  greater  transport ;  but  I  shall  never  think 
of  purchasing  3'our  hand  by  any  arts  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  1  will  add, 
of  a  Christian.  There  is  one  thing,  my  dear,  which  I  earnestly  request 
of  yon,  and  it  is  this— that  you  would  soon  either  put  an  end  to  my 
hopes  by  a  peremptory  refusal,  or  cure  me  of  my  fears  by  a  generous 
consent. 

It  would  oblige  me  much  if  you  would  send  me  a  line  or  two  when 
convenient.  I  shall  only  add  further,  that  if  a  behaviour  regulated 
(though  perha]>s  but  very  imperfectly)  by  the  rules  of  honor  an<l  virtue, 
if  a  heart  devoted  to  love  and  esteem  you,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
promote  your  happiness— if  these  are  qualities  you  would  wish  in  a 
friend,  in  a  husltand,  I  hope  you  shall  ever  find  them  in  your  real  fiiend 
and  sincere  lover,  K.  B. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  following  letter,  which  is 
undoubtedly  Burns's  comjx)sition,  may  have  been  addressed  to 
Ellison  Begbie,  and  may  have  preceded  the  three  which  liave 
already  been  given : 

What  you  may  think  of  this  letter,  when  you  see  the  name  that 
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miltscribes  it,  I  cannot  know ;  and  ])erha|>s  I  onght  to  make  a  long 
preface  of  a|M>logies  for  the  free<ioni  I  am  going  to  Uike  ;  but  an  my  heart 
melius  no  offence,  but  on  the  contrary  is  rather  too  warmly  interested  in 
your  favour ;  for  that  reason  I  ho^ie  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  most  sincerely  and  ail*ecti<mately  love  you.     I  am  a  stranger  in 

these  mattere,  A ,  as  I  assure  you  that  you  are  the  firat  woman  to 

whom  I  ever  made  such  a  declaration ;  so  I  declare  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
t^)  |)i*oceed. 

I  have  more  than  once  come  into  3'our  company  with  a  resolntion  to 
say  what  I  have  just  now  told  you  ;  but  my  resolution  always  failed  ine, 
and  even  now,  my  heart  trembles  for  the  consequence  of  what  I  have 

said.     I  lio|)e,  my  dear  A ,  you  will  not  despise  me  becanse  I  am 

ignorant  of  the  flattering  arte  of  courUhip :  I  hope  my  inexperience  of 
the  world  will  plead  for  me.  I  can  only  say  I  sincerely  love  you,  and 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  so  ardently  wish  for,  or  could  possibly  give  me 
so  much  happiness,  as  one  day  to  see  you  mine. 

I  think  you  cannot  doubt  my  sincerity,  as  I  am  sure  that  whenever  I  see 
you,  my  very  looks  betray  me;  and  when  once  you  are  convinced  I  am 
sincere,  I  am  perfectly  certain  you  have  too  much  goodness  and  humanity 
to  allow  an  honest  man  to  languish  in  suspense,  only  because  he  loves  you 
too  well.  And,  I  am  certain  that  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety,  as  I  myself 
at  present  feel,  an  almolute  denial  would  be  a  much  preferable  state.* 

The  removal  of  the  poet  to  Irvine  to  learn  flax-dressing,  or 
'heckling,'  took  place  at  midsummer  1781.  He  says  in  his  auto- 
biography that  he  took  this  step  jmrtly  through  whim,  and  partly 
because  ho  wished  to  set  about  ^  doing  something '  in  life.  Gilbert 
is  more  explicit,  and  tells  us  that  Robert,  being  anxious  to  be  in  a 
situation  to  marry,  thought  of  turning  flax-dresser,  both  as  being 
suitable  *  to  his  grand  view  of  settling  in  life,'  and  as  being  sub- 
servient to  the  brothers'  venture  of  raising  flax  on  their  father's 
farm.  So  far  as  his  union  with  Ellison  Begbie  was  in  view,  the 
plan  was  nugatory,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  just  before  his 
removal  to  Irvine  that  he  had  occasion  to  write  the  following 
letter : 

TO    KLLISON    BEGBIE. 

I  ought,  in  good-mannei-s,  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  l>efore  this  time,  but  my  heart  was  so  shocked  with  the  contents  of 
it,  that  I  can  scarcely  yet  collect  my  thoughts  so  as  to  write  to  yon  on  the 

*  Mr  Scott  Douglas,  who  first  publisheil  (The  iy'orks  a/  Rnhert  Burns,  vol.  iv.,  William 
Pntersdii  k  Ck).)  this  letter  in  1878,  from  the  inaiiu»cript  then  in  the  ixisgcssion  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Adam,  of  Groeiiock,  while  iiiclineil  to  believe  that  •  it  forms  numlxT  one  of  the 
series  of  letters  to  E.  B.,  of  date  17SO-17SI,'  also  admits  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
ft-om  internal  evidence  whether  the  writer  of  it  speaks  for  himself,  or  is  merely  helping 
■ome  one  of  hin  lens  able  rustic  brethren,  by  dictating  a  love-letter  for  him.' 
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subject.  I  will  not  attempt  to  descrilie  what  I  felt  on  receiving  your 
letter.  I  reail  it  over  and  over,  a^ain  and  again,  and  though  it  wan  in 
tlic  iNilitest  language  of  refusal,  still  it  was  peremptory  :  *  you  were  very 
sorry  you  could  not  make  me  a  retuni,  but  you  wish  me' — what,  without 
you,  I  never  can  obtain — 'you  wish  me  all  kind  of  happiness.*  It  would 
1>e  weak  and  unmanly  to  say  that  without  you  I  never  can  be  happy ; 
but  sure  I  :im,  that  sharing  life  with  you  would  have  given  it  a  relish, 
that,  wanting  you,  I  never  can  taste. 

Your  uncommon  personal  advantages,  and  your  superior  g<MMl  sense,  <lo 
not  so  much  strike  nie ;  these,  possibly,  in  a  few  instances  may  be 
met  with  in  others;  but  that  amiable  goodness,  that  tender,  feminine 
Moftness,  that  endearing  sweetness  of  dis|K)sition,  with  all  the  charming 
c»nspring  of  a  warm  feeling  heart— these  I  never  again  exi)ect  to  meet 
with,  in  such  a  degree,  in  this  world.  All  these  chnrming  qualities, 
heightened  by  an  education  much  1)eyond  anything  I  have  ever  met  in 
any  woman  I  ever  dared  to  approach,  have  made  an  impression  on  my 
heart  that  I  do  not  think  the  world  can  ever  efface.  My  imagination 
had  fondly  flattered  myself  with  a  wish,  I  dare  not  say  it  ever  reached  a 
hope,  that  possibly  I  might  one  day  call  you  mine.  I  had  formed  the 
most  delightful  images,  and  my  fancy  fondly  broo<1ed  over  them ;  but 
now  I  am  wi-etched  for  the  loss  of  what  I  re<il1y  had  no  right  to  exi>ect. 
I  must  now  think  no  more  of  you  as  a  mistress,  still  I  presume  to  ask  to 
l*e  ailmitted  as  a  friend.  As  such  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  you, 
and  as  I  expect  to  remove  in  a  few  days  a  little  farther  off,  and  you,  I 
suppose,  will  perhaps  soon  leave  this  place,  I  wish  to  see  you  or  hear  from 
you  soon ;  and  if  an  expression  should  perhaps  escai)e  nie  rather  too 
warm  for  friendship,  I  liope  you  will  pardon  it  in,  my  dear  Miss — 
(|)ardon  me  the  dear  expression  for  once)  ...  K.  13. 

The  reason  Ellison  gave  for  refusing  the  poet's  hand  is  unknown. 

BurnSy  nevertheless,  commenced  his  enterprise,  thougli  it  is  to 
be  feared  in  a  somewhat  depressed  state  of  spirits.  Irvine,*  a 
fairly  prosperous  seaport  on  the  Firtli  of  Clyde,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Ayr  and  thirty  from  Glasgow,  then  contained  many  small 
flax-dressing  establishments,  in  connection  with  farms  which  were 
mainly,  or  in  great  pai-t,  devoted  to  flax-growing.  Amongst  these 
was  one  conducted  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Peacock,  who  is 
commonly  understood  to  have  been  a  distant  relative  of  the  poet's 
mother.  Here  Robert  set  himself  to  niaster  a  craft  for  wliich, 
it  would  api^ear,  he  had  no  natural  bent.  Peacock's  *  heckling' 
house  still  stands,  in  a  narrow  crooked  lane,  known  as  Glasgow 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  apro  Irvine  was  larger  than 
Ayr.  According  to  tlie  Statittical  Anx)unt,  its  population  in  1755  was  4025,  while  that  of 
Ayr  was  29G4. 
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Veiincl,  which  runs  cast  from  the  Higli  Street,  and  in  Biirns's 
time  was  the  only  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  Glasgow  Road.  It 
is  a  thatched  back  building  of  the  familiar  Scottish  '  but-and-ben ' 
onlcr.  It  has  been  said  that  Burns  lived  for  a  time  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  other  being  used  as  a  workshop.  The  general  belief  iu 
Irvine,  however,  is  that  the  poet  did  not  live  iu  this  house,  but 
rented  a  room  in  another  house  on  the  same  side  of  the  Vennel, 
nearer  the  High  Street.  The  initials  *R  B.,'  with  the  date  1782, 
are  airved  in  the  stone  mantelpiece  of  a  kitchen  in  this  tenement, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  the  carving  was  done  by  himself.  Burns, 
80  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  had  no  landlady  in  Irvine,  but 
attendctl  to  his  own  domestic  wants.  Peacock,  it  is  understood, 
lived  in  a'  Ijousc  (since  pulled  down  and  reconstructed)  which 
stood  in  fix)nt  of  his  shop,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
passage.  The  exact  relations  between  Burns  and  his  partner 
are  buried  in  mystery.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  pounds  were 
put  into  Peacock's  business  by  the  poet,  or  for  him  by  his  father, 
as  payment  for  permission  to  learn  a  trade  of  which  he  was 
ignomnt.  He  makes  a  grave,  though  not  quite  definite  chai'ge 
against  Peacock.  *  ^Fy  partner,'  ho  says,  *  was  a  scoundrel  of  the 
first  water,  who  made  money  by  the  mystery  of  Thieving.'  The 
tmdition  in  Irvine  is  that  Burns  and  Peacock  quarrelled  over 
money  matters,  that  they  separated,  and  that  Burns,  while  still 
lodging  in  the  Glasgow  Vennel,  i-ented  a  room  in  the  High  Street^ 
near  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  and  himself  carried  on  'heckling' 
there. 

But  few  anecdotes  are  told  of  Bums's  residence  in  Irvine.  Yet 
he  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  His  melancholy  was  much  remarked. 
Amongst  ordinary  people  ho  would,  according  to  a  statement  made 
in  1826  by  a  man  who  knew  him,  sit  for  a  considerable  time 
with  his  head  pillowed  by  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee; 
it  was  only  when  the  company  was  joined  by  some  one  of  superior 
intelligence,  or  a  young  woman,  that  he  brightened  up.  His  powers 
of  ai-gument  were  thought  extitiordinary.  As  hasbeen  seen,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  young  sailor  named  Richard  Brown,*  who 
tiilked  of  women  in  a  manner  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Slipped  his  sternly  virtuous  principles.    This  lad,  however,  had  sense 

*  *  The  youiiK  men,  in  general,  are  sailoni,  or  go  abroail  to  the  West  Imliea  and  America  as 
8toreliecp«rs  and  plantcm.*-  Statist itvl  Account. 
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enough  to  appreciate  the  hudding  genius  of  his  friend.  Burns 
himself,  when  he  had  attained  distinction,  thus  wrote  to  Brown, 
recalling  those  Irvine  days  :  *  Do  you  recollect  a  Sunday  wo  spent 
together  in  Eglinton  woods  ?  You  told  me,  on  my  repeating  some 
verses  to  you,  that  you  wondered  I  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
isending  verses  of  such  merit  to  a  magazine.  It  was  from  this 
remark  I  derived  that  idea  of  my  own  pieces  which  encouraged  me 
to  endeavour  at  the  character  of  a  poet.'  *  In  Irvine,  Burns  met 
another  man,  who,  many  years  after,  spoke  complacently  to  Professor 
Walker  of  having  led  him  to  take  more  liberal  views  of  religious 
questions.  A  bookshop  in  the  High  Street,  kept  by  a  Mr  Tem|)leton 
(now  a  barher's  shop)  is  said  to  have  been  visited  almost  daily  by 
the  poet  Mr  Templeton  subsequently  collected  and  forwarded  to 
liums  the  money  that  was  due  him  by  the  Irvine  subscriljers  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  poems.  In  these  days,  ballads  were  occasionally 
printed  on  slips  of  paper  about  the  length  of  an  ordinary  ncws- 
ixiper  column,  and  Mr  Templeton  used  to  tell  that  the  poet's 
regular  inquiry  of  him  was  if  there  *  was  anything  new  in  that 
line,'  pointing  to  the  slips  of  ballads.  He  would  then  seat  him- 
self on  the  counter,  seize  the  strips,  and  read  aloud  such  ballads 
as  struck  his  fancy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Burns  attended  the  parish  church 
of  Irvine  so  long  as  he  resided  there.  The  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
Mr  Richmond,  who  was  parish  minister  at  the  time,  stated  within 
living  memory  that  her  father  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
poet  formally  joined  the  church  in  Irvine.  His  name,  however, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  communion-roll  of  the  congregation,  or  in 
the  minutes  of  the  kirk-session.  Although  Burns  was  taken  but 
little  notice  of  in  Irvine,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  unknown 
to  the  family  of  the  provost,  Mr  Hamilton  of  Craighlaw,  whoso 
house  still  stands  at  the  corner  where  Glasgow  Venncl  and  High 
Street  meet.  His  son,  Dr  Hamilton,  was  one  of  the  acquaintances 
of  the  poet  who  became  security  to  the  printer  of  tho  Kilmarnock 
edition. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Burns  suffered  from  a  severe 
nervous  affection,  accompanied  by  extreme  hypochondria,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
father : 

•  See  letter  of  date  December  30,  1787,  in/nu 
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Irvike,  December  27,  1781. 

Honored  Sir— I  have  purpoRely  delayed  writing,  in  the  \n}\>e  that  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  on  New-year's  Day ;  hut  work 
comes  so  hard  upon  us,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  ahsenton  that  account, 
as  well  as  for  some  other  little  reasons,  which  1  shall  tell  you  at  meeting. 
My  health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  only  my  sleep  is  a 
little  sounder ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise, 
though  I  mend  l»y  very  slow  degi*ees.  The  weakness  of  my  nerves 
has  so  debilitated  my  mind,  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  *  wants' 
nor  look  forward  into  futurity  ;  for  the  least  anxiety  in  my  breast 
produces  most  unhappy  effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  for  an  hour  or  two  my  spirits  are  a  little  liglitcne<l,  1  glimmer  a 
little  into  futurity ;  but  my  jirinciiml,  and  indetni  my  only  pleasurable, 
employment,  is  looking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religions 
way.  I  am  quite  tmnsiwrted  at  the  thought  that  ere  long,  |>erhaps  veiy 
socm,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the  jtains,  and  uneasiness,  and 
disquietudes  of  this  weary  life,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  myself,  I  could  contentedly  and 
gladly  resign  it. 

The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home, 
Kcsts  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the  15th,  16tli,  and  17th 
verses  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Revelation,  than  with  any  ten  times  as  many 
vei'ses  in  the  whole  lUble,  and  would  not  exchange  the  noble  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  inspire  me  for  all  that  this  world  has  to  offer.*  As  for 
this  world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it.  I  am  not  fonne«l 
for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay.  I  shall  never 
again  be  capable  of  entering  into  such  scenes.  Indeed,  I  am  altogether 
unconcerned  at  the  thoughts  of  this  life.  I  foresee  that  ])overty  and 
obscurity  prol»ably  await  mc,  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared,  and 
daily  preparing,  to  meet  tliJin.  I  have  but  just  time  and  paper  to 
retuiTi  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you 
have  given  me,  which  were  too  much  neglected  at  the  time  of  giving 
them,  but  which  I  hope  have  l>een  remembered  ere  it  was  too  late. 
Present  my  dutiful  respects  to  my  mother,  and  my  compliments  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Muir;  and,  with  wishing  you  a  merry  New-year*8  Day, 
1  shall  conclude.     I  am,  honored  sir,  your  dutiful  son, 

Robert  Burn  ess. 

P.S. — My  meal  is  nearly  out;t  but  I  am  going  to  bonow,  till  I  get 
more. 

•  The  verses  of  Scripture  here  alluded  to  are  as  follow  : 

15.  Therefore  are  thoy  before  tho  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  hia 
temple  :  and  he  that  nitteth  on  thp  throne  nhall  dwell  among  them. 

10.  Tliey  shall  liunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  tlie  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat. 

17.  For  the  T^amb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fotmtains  of  waters  :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  fh)m  their  eyes. 

t  This  seems  to  show  that  supplies  of  meal  were  sent  to  Burns  from  Lochlea. 
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It  was  probably  at  this  time  also — a  time  which  he  says  he 
could  not  afterwards  recall  without  a  shudder — that  ho  composed 
a  aeries  of  poems  expressive  of  deep  suffering,  including  his 
'  Winter :  a  Dirge,'  which  he  spoke  of  as  the  '  eldest  of  my  printed 
pieces.' 

WINTER :  A  DIRGE. 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast, 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw  : 
While,*  tumbling  brown,  tlie  burn  comes  down, 

And  roars  f  rae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless!  day. 

•The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,*} 

The  joyless  winter  day 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May  : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  ! 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here,  firm,  I  rest ;  they  must  bo  best. 

Because  they  are  Thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want  (0  do  Thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  !) 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resicjn. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  indeed  expressive  of  the  same  idea,  is 

*  And— Variation  in  CJommon-place  Book. 
t  Weary— Variation  in  CJoramon-place  Book, 
t  Toung. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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A   PRAYER, 

WKin'KN  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF  VIOLENT  ANOUISIL 

O  Thou  Great  Being !  what  Thou  art, 

Surpasses*  mo  to  know  ; 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thoc 

Are  all  Thy  works t  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  Tliee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Y'^et  sure  those  ills  that  wring  J  my  soul 

Obey  Thy  high  behest 

Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  §  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath  ! 
(),  free  my  weary  eyes  from  t^ars, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death  1 

]>ut,  if  I  must  afflicted  bo, 

To  suit  some  wise  design  ; 
Then  II  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves. 

To  bear  and  not  repine  I 

On  1st  January  1782,  there  occurred,  acconling  to  the  poet^s 
autobiography,  *  while  we  were  giving  a  welcome  carousal  to  the 
Now  Y^vir,'  the  fire  in  the  shop  of  his  jmi-tner  and  himself,  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  his  flax-dressing  enterprise,  and  reduced 
liim  to  absolute  i)overty.1[  It  might  be  supposed  from  his  own 
narrative  that  he  immediately  deserted  the  business  and  Irvine 
together;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
return  to  Ix)chlea  till  the  ensuing  March. 

♦  SurpR8«est— Variiition  In  Coinnioii-place  Book. 

t  All  affaire— Variation  in  Conunon-pluce  Book. 

X  Trcsa— Variation  In  Coiunum-place  Book. 

t  AU-pflrfoct— Variation  In  Connnou-plaoe  Book. 

11  O  '.—Variation  in  Connnon-])larc  Bouk. 

H  Bnmfl'8  words,  •  our  Kliop,'  wouM  ap])car  at  first  Ri{,'lit  to  plsice  It  iKjyond  dispute  that 
lt\vaM  tliHsliop  in  tlic  (ilasguw  Vrnnnl,  in  which  hi>  and  Peacock  arc  untlcr»loo<l  to  liave 
workcil  toj?etlier,  that  was  bnmed  dt»wn.  A  different  view,  however,  h.os  long  provailod  in 
Irvine.  Tlicro  the  belief  is  lield  that  the  II n-  <K'curnKi  In  the  shop  In  the  High  Street 
which,  according  t<»  tradition,  Bums  rcnte«1  after  his  rupture  witli  Peacock.  In  1850, 
the  late  Mr  Hugh  Alexander  of  Braldincad  took  down  In  writing  a  Htat«meDt  mode  by  one 
John  Boyd,  then  reaiding  In  Eglinton  Street^  who  declared  hehad  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
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He  tells  us  that  about  this  time  he  hung  his  harp  u}X)u  the 
willows.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Lochlea  and  the  plough, 
however,  he  took  it  down  from  those  melancholy  boughs,  and 
strung  it  anew.  One  at  least  of  its  strains  is  of  historic  value,  as 
indicating  his  prospects  in  life  at  this  period : 

MY    FATHER    WAS    A    FARMER. 
Tune— J%€  weaver  and  his  shuttle,  0. 

My  fatlier  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  border, 

And  carefully  he  bred  me  in  decency  and  order ; 

He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part,  though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing ; 

For  without  an  honest  manly  heart,  no  man  was  worth  regarding. 

Then  out  into  the  world  my  course  I  did  determine ; 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish,  yet  to  be  great  was  charming : 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst,  nor  yet  my  education ; 
Resolv'd  was  I,  at  least  to  try,  to  mend  my  situation. 

In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay,  I  courted  Fortune's  favour ; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between,  to  frustrate  each  endeavour; 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd,  sometimes  by  friends  forsaken; 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top,  I  still  was  worst  mistaken. 

Then  sore  harassed,  and  tir'd  at  last,  with  Fortune's  vain  delusion, 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams,  and  came  to  this  conclusion — 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  hid — its  good  or  ill  untried  ; 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  pow'r,  and  so  I  would  enjoy  it. 

No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I,  nor  person  to  befriend  me  ; 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat,  and  moil,  and  labour  to  sustain  me ; 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow,  my  father  bred  mo  early ; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred,  was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly. 

Are  in  the  High  Street,  and  who  was  under  tlie  inipremiion  that  Bums  hiniself  accidentally  set 
fire  to  his  shop  with  a  candle.  Boyd's  statement  received  cotifinnation  in  1850  fVuni  Colonel 
Adam  Fairlie,  of  Montreal,  a  native  of  Irvine,  who,  although  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  able  to  attend  the  centenary  celebration  there,  and  to  make  a  8i>eech.  In 
the  courm  of  his  remarks,  he  xaid  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  tlie  Are  in  BnniK'n  shop, 
which  was  a  few  doors  from  the  King's  Arms  Hotel  in  High  Street.  It  is  inii)ORMible  to 
reeoncile  these  positive  statements,  when  taken  along  with  the  fact  that  the  shop  in 
Glasgow  Vennel,  which  is  universally  believed  to  have  bei>n  use<l  by  PoAcock  and  Bums, 
still  stands  intact,  with  the  poet's  own  equally  <lecidcd  doclnration  :  '  Our  shop,  by  the 
drunken  carelessness  of  my  partner's  wife,  took  fire  and  bume<l  to  a-shes,  and  I  was  left, 
like  a  true  poet,  not  worth  a  sixpence.'  It  must  suffice  to  set  Hide  by  side  the  two  views  of 
Bnma's  buaineas  connection  witii  Irvine. 
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Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor,  thro*  life  I'm  doom'd   to 

wander, 
Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay  in  everlasting  slumber ; 
No  view  nor  caie,  but  shim  whatever  might  breed  me  pain  or 

sorrow ; 
I  live  to-dny  as  well  'a  I  may,  regardless  of  to-morrow. 

Butcheerful  still,  I  am  as  well  as  a  monarch  in  his  palace, 
Though  Fortune^s  frown  still  hunts  me  down,  with  all  her  wonted 

malice  : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread,  but  ne'er  can  make  it  farther : 
lUit  as  daily  bread  is  all  1  need,  I  do  not  much  regard  her. 

When  sometimes  by  my  labour  I  earn  a  little  money, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune  comes  genVally  upon  me  ; 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect,  or  my  good-natur'd  folly : 
lUit  come  what  will,  I  've  sworn  it  still,  I  '11  ne'er  be  melancholy. 

All  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power  with  unremitting  ardour, 
The  more  in  this  you  look   for  bliss,  you  leave  your  view  the 

farther : 
Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts,  or  nations  to  adore  you, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown  I  will  prefer  before  you. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bums  engaged  'several  of  his 
Kirkoswald  school-fellows  to  keep  up  a  literary  corrcsiK)ndenoe 
with  him.'  None  of  this  correspondence  has  as  yet  seen  the  light. 
]]ut  the  following  letters  to  Thomas  Orr,  a  young  farmer,  whose 
acquaintance,  as  has  already  been  seen,  he  made  at  Kirkoswald,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  William  Burnes  at  harvest  time, 
have  been  recovered.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
September,  and  the  second  in  November,  1782.  Both  are  of 
interest,  not  only  as  indicating  Burns's  range  of  reading  at  this 
time,  but  as  foreshadowing  that  gospel  of  human  life  to  which 
he  subsequently  gave  immortal  expression  in  *  A  Man  *s  a  Man  for 
a'  That' 

TO    THOMAS    ORR. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  1)cen  designed  to  write  to  yon  of  a  long  time,  but 
was  at  a  ]un»  fur  a  direction,  as  1  am  ignorant  what  jilacc  of  the  country 
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yon  are  in.  I  Lave  uothiiig  to  tell  you  of  news ;  for  niyRelf,  I  am  going 
cm  in  my  old  way,  taking  as  light  a  burden  as  I  can,  of  the  cares  of  the 
world ;  studying  men,  their  manners  and  their  ways,  as  well  as  I  can. 
Believe  me,  Tom,  it  is  the  only  study  in  this  world  will  yield  solid  satis- 
faction. To  be  rich  and  to  be  great  are  the  grand  concerns  of  this  world's 
men,  and  to  be  sure,  if  moderately  pursued,  it  is  laudable,  but  where  Ls  it 
iiKMlerately  pursued  ?  The  greater  part  of  men  grasp  at  riches  as  eagerly 
as  if  poverty  were  but  another  word  for  damnation  and  niiRery,  whereas  I 
affirm  that  the  man  whose  only  wish  is  to  become  great  and  licli,  what- 
ever he  may  appear  to  be,  or  whatever  he  may  pretend  to  be ;  at  the 
liottom  he  l  but  a  miserable  wretch.  Avoid  this  sordid  turn  of  mind  if 
yoa  would  be  happy.  Observe  mankind  around  you  ;  endeavour,  by 
studying  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  some,  and  the  folly  and  madness 
of  others,  to  make  youi-self  wiser  and  better.  I  hope  you  will  write  me 
soun,  and  tell  me  what  your  mind  is  employed  in,  what  your  studies 
principally  are;  and  believe  me  that  you  may  lie  wise  and  virtuous, 
generous  and  humane,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friend, 

ROBT.  BURNESS. 
LocHLEA,  Stpkmber  Ith  [1782]. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

Dear  Thomas — I  am  to  blame  for  not  i-eturning  you  an  answer  sooner 
to  your  kind  letter.  But  such  has  been  the  backwardness  of  our  harvest, 
and  so  seldom  are  we  at  Ayr,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  one  opportunity  of 
sending  a  line  to  you.  I  was  extremely  delighted  with  your  letter.  I 
love  to  see  a  man  who  has  a  mind  superior  to  the  world  and  the  world's 
men,  a  man  who,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  at  peace  witli  him- 
self, despises  the  censures  and  opinions  of  the  unthinking  rabble  of  man- 
kind. The  distinction  of  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  man  is  something  indeed, 
bnt  it  is  nothing  to  the  difference  between  either  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  or 
a  man  of  honour  and  a  knave. 

What  is't  to  me,  a  Passenger,  God  wot, 

Whether  my  vessel  be  first- rate  or  not ; 

The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure, 

But  I  who  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger. — PoPE. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you  but  go  on  and  prosper,  and  if  you 
miss  happiness  by  enjoyment,  you  will  find  it  by  contented  resignation. 
Write  me  soon,  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  to  be  disposed  during  the 
winter,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever  your  sincere  friend, 

Robert  Burns.* 

LocHLBA,  Nov.  17th,  1782. 

*  Thew  letters  are  also  of  interest  ah  iiidicRtin);  tlmt  nnriiH  was  at  this  time  hesitating  as 
to  the  spelling  of  his  name.  He  signs  the  second,  which  was  first  publislied  by  Mr  J.  A. 
Wettwood  Oliver,  'Robert  Bnms.'  Dr  Charles  Rog»*rs,  wlio  published  the  first  in  fiic- 
■imUe  In  his  Book  of  Hums,  says  :  '  In  the  MS.  original,  "  nunit^ss"  has,  by  another  hand. 
been  ron"»»rted  Into  "Bnms,"  the  four  last  letters,  "nnis,"  having  been  written  over  in 
a  heavier  hand.' 
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Two  months  later  we  find  him  writing  in  a  strain  of  militant 
self-respect  to  his  old  teacher,  Murdoch  : 

TO    MR    JOHN    MURDOCH,    SCHOOLMASTER,    STAPLES    INN 

'        BUILDINGS,    LONDON. 

LociiLEA,  llfth  Junuarjf  178S. 

Dear  Sir— As  I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  letter  without 
putting  you  to  tliat  expense  which  any  production  of  mine  would  but  ill 
rei)ay,  I  embrace  it  with  pleasure,  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten, 
nor  ever  will  forget,  the  many  obligations  I  lie  under  to  your  kindness 
and  friendship. 

I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  but  you  will  wish  to  know  what  has  l»een  the  result 
of  all  the  pains  of  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  masterly  teacher,  and  I  wish 
I  could  gratify  your  curiosity  with  such  a  recital  as  you  would  lie  pleased 
with;  but  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  the  case.  I  have,  indeed, 
kept  pretty  clear  of  vicious  habits,  and  in  this  respect  I  hope  my  conduct 
will  not  disgrace  the  education  I  have  gotten ;  but  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
I  am  most  miserably  deficient.  One  would  have  thought  that,  bi*ed  aS  I 
have  been  under  a  father  who  has  ligured  pretty  well  as  un  homine  des 
affaireSy  I  might  have  been  what  the  world  calls  a  pushing,  active  fellow; 
but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  there  i.s  lianlly  anything  more  my  reverse. 
I  seem  to  be  one  sent  into  the  world  to  see  and  ol)serve  ;  and  I  very  easily 
compound  with  the  knave  who  tiicks  me  of  my  money,  if  there  l)e  any- 
thing original  about  him,  which  shows  me  human  nature  in  a  different 
light  from  anything  I  have  seen  before.  In  short,  the  joy  of  my  heart  is 
to  'study  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways;'  and  for  this  darling 
subject  I  cheerfully  saciifice  every  other  consideration.  I  am  quite 
indolent  about  those  great  concerns  that  set  the  bustling,  busy  sons  of 
care  agog  ;  and  if  I  have  to  answer  for  the  present  hour,  I  am  very  easy 
with  regard  to  anything  furtlifr.  Even  the  liu*t,  worst  shift  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  wretched,*  does  not  nuicli  terrify  me  :  I  know  that 
even  then  my  talent  for  what  country  folks  call  *a  sensible  crack,*t  when 
once  it  is  sanctified  by  a  hoary  heatl,  would  procure  me  so  much  esteem, 
that  even  then  I  would  learn  to  Imj  liap])y.  However,  I  am  under  no 
apprehensions  al>out  that,  for  though  indolent,  yet  so  far  as  my 
extremely  delicate  constitution  permits,  I  am  not  buy,  and  in  many 
things,  especially  in  tavern  matters,  I  am  a  strict  economist — not, 
indeed  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  one  of  the  jnincipal  parts  in  my 
composition  is  a  kind  of  pride  of  stomach;  and  I  scorn  to  fear  the  face  of 
any  man  living — above  everytliiug,  I  ablior  as  hell  the  idea  of  sneaking 
in  a  corner  to  avoid  a  dun — possibly  some  pitiful,  sordicl  wretxih,  whom 
in  my  heart  I  despise  and  detest.  'Tis  this,  and  this  alone,  that  endears 
economy  to  me.  In  the  matter  of  books,  indeed,  I  am  very  profuse. 
My  favourite  authors  are  of  the  sentimental  kind— such  as  Shenstone, 

*  Vagrant  iiicnclicancy.  t  A  rational  chat. 
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particularly  bis  EUffies ;  Thomson;  Afan  of  Feeling* — a  book  I  prize 
next  to  the  Bible;  Alan  oftlie  World ;  Sterne,  especially  his  Sentitnental 
Journey ;  Macpberson  s  Ossuin,  &c.  ;  these  are  the  ghirious  models  after 
which  I  endeavour  to  form  my  conduct,  and  'tis  incongnious,  'tis  absurd, 
to  suppose  that  the  man  whose  mind  glows  with  sentiments  lighted  up  at 
their  sacred  flame — the  man  whose  heart  distends  with  benevolence  to  the 

whole  human  race— he  '  who  can  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things' 

can  he  descend  to  mind  the  paltry  concerns  about  which  the  terrjefilial  i-ace 
fret,  and  fume,  and  vex  themselves?  O  how  the  glorious  triumph  swells 
my  heart !  I  forget  that  I  am  a  poor,  insignificant  devil,  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  stalking  up  and  down  fairs  and  markets,  when  I  happen  to  be 
in  them,  reading  a  page  or  two  of  mankind,  and  '  catching  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise,'  whilst  the  men  of  business  jostle  me  on  every  side 
as  an  idle  encumbrance  in  their  way.  But  I  daresay  I  have  by  this  time 
tired  your  patience;  so  I  shall  conclude  with  begging  you  to  give  Mrs 
Murdoch— not  my  compliments,  for  that  is  a  mere  comnionplace  story, 
but  my  warmest,  kindest  wishes  for  her  welfare — and  accept  of  the  same 
for  yourself,  from,  dear  sir,  yours,  R.  B. 

Burns  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  David  Siilar,  as  wo  have 
seen,  in  the  earlier  part  of  1781.  Their  frieudship  was  of  the 
inost  ardent  kind.  One  can  imagine  the  two  young  men  taking 
their  walks  together,  exchanging  confidences  about  their  sweet- 
hearts, or  talking  over  the  subjects  set  down  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society.  Mrs  Begg  lias  given  some 
details  of  a  dancing  party  which  took  place  on  the  July  race-night 
ill  1782,  *in  honour  of  the  society.'  She  related  that  Robert 
attended  a  dancing  school  when  at  Lochlea,  and  slie  believed  it 
was  some  time  after  the  Kirkoswald  visit,!  for  a  young  cousin  of 
theirs,  Janet  Brown  [Broun],  the  daughter  of  the  poet's  enter- 
tainer there,  was  then  residing  with  them,  by  way  of  completing 
the  interchange  of  civilities.  The  father  could  not  have  objected 
very  strongly  to  the  dancing  school,  for  Gilbert  and  the  two 
eldest  sisters,  Agnes  and  Annabella,  besides  the  ploughman,  William 
Miller,  likewise  attended.  On  a  practice-ball  occurring,  Burns  paid 
Willie's  expenses,  that  he  might  have  Janet  Brown  as  a  partner,  the 
poet's  object  being  to  have  as  his  own  partner  some  other  lass  who 
was  then  reigning  in  his  affections.  By-and-by  the  Tarbolton 
Club  ball  came  on,  a  much  more  important  affair ;  and,  according 

*  or  this  work  he  tiMed  to  say  that  he  had  worn  out  two  copies  by  carrying  it  in  his 
pocket.— Anonymous  *  Life  of  Bums,'  S(xAm  Mugazlne,  1797. 

t  Bums  himself  stated  that  he  attended  the  dancing  school  when  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and,  of  course,  living  at  Mount  Oli pliant. 
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to  the  record  of  the  society,  it  was  most  successful.  An  accident 
led  to  Mi's  Begg  being  present.  Then  a  girl  of  eleven,  attending 
the  sewing  school  at  Tarboltou,  she  was  going  home  to  Lochlea, 
when  her  sister  Annie  met  her,  and  took  her  back  to  be  a  partner 
to  Matthew  Patterson,  a  member  of  the  club,  who  had  somehow 
lost  his  sweetheart. 

In  emulation  of  Sillar,  Burns  began,  so  early  as  1781,  to 
practise  the  violin.  When  driven  from  the  field  by  bad  weather, 
he  would  while  away  an  idle  hour  with  his  instrument  Ue 
never  attained  any  proficiency  either  on  it  or  on  the  German 
flute,  which  he  subsec^uently  attempted.  It  is  curious,  however, 
to  note  that  he  always  retained  the  idea  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
musician  ;  and,  in  a  manuscript  of  liis  *  Epistle  to  Davie,'  entitles 
him  a  brother  fiddler,  as  well  as  brother  poet  His  musical 
accomplishments  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  he  possessed  a 
good  ear,  and  much  sensibility  to  sweet  sounds,  and  could  read 
music  with  tolerable  readiness,  as  well  as  write  down  an  air  in 
notation.  His  voice,  however,  being  essentially  unmusical,  he 
was  never  a  successful  singer. 

The  general  life  of  Bums  after  his  return  from  Irvine  was  as 
laborious  as  before.    We  have  tlie  authority  of  his  brother  Gilbert  for 
the  statement  that  it  was  frugal  and  temperate.     Though  eminently 
sociable,  he  was  economical,  and  his  personal  expenses  were  not 
above  seven  pounds  annually.     We  have  scarcely  any  dates  for 
compositions  in  the  course  of  1782 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  during 
this  period  ho  composed    both    i)oems   and   songs.     One  of  the 
poems  took  its  rise  in  a  simple  incident  related  by  his  brother 
Gilbert :    *  lie  had,  partly   by  way  of  frolic,  bought  a  ewe  and 
two  lambs  from   a  neighbour,  and  she  was  tethered  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  house  at  Lochlea.     He  and  I  were  going  out  with 
our  teams,  and  our  two  younger  brothers  to  drive  for  us,  at  mid-day, 
when   Hugh    Wilson,   a  curious-looking,   awkward   boy,   clad   in 
])laiding,  came  to  us  with  much  anxiety  in  his  face,  with  the 
information  that  the  ewe  had  entangled  hei-self  in  the  tether,  and 
was  lying  in  the  ditch.     Robert  was  much  tickled  with  Hughoc's 
appearance  and  posture  on  the  occasion.     Poor  Mailie  was  set  to 
rights ;  and  when  wo  returned  from  the  plough  in  the  evening,  he 
repeated  to  me  her  "  Death  and  Dying  Words "  pretty  much  in 
the  way  tliey  now  stand.' 
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THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR  MAILIE. 
THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOWE : 

AN  UNCO  MOUBNFU'  TALE. 


hoof— cast —loop 
struggled 

walking  stupidly 
staring 


As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither, 
Were  ae  day  nibblin  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch, 
All*  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch : 
There  graanin,  dying,  she  did  lie, 
W^hen  Hughoc  *  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi*  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  ban's, 

Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stan's ; 

He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended, 

But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 

He  gap^d  wide,  but  naething  spak — 

At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

*  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woofu'  case  ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear, 
An*  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 

*  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep — 
O,  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o*  hemp  or  hair ! 
But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill. 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will : 
So  may  his  flock  increase,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  and  packs  o'  woo' ! 

*  Tell  him,  he  was  a  Master  kin'. 
An*  ay  was  guid  to  me  an'  mine ; 

An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him — 
My  helpless  lambs,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

•  A  neighbour  lierd-rallan. — B.  In  another  copy  of  the  poem  in  the  poet's  handwriting, 
a  more  deHcriptive  note  is  here  given:  'Hughoc  was  an  odd,  glowran,  gapin'  cnllan, 
about  three-fourths  as  wise  as  other  folk.' 


money 


drive 
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*0,  bid  liiui  save  their  harmless  lives 
Fmo  dogt?,  au'  tods,  an'  butchers*  knives  ! 
]>ut  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  till, 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel ; 
An*  tent  them  duly,  e*en  an'  morn, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  ripps  o*  corn. 


foxes 

I>ro\  i'Je  for 

care  fur 

liaudfiiU 


i 


*  An*  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu*  i>et8 — 
To  slink  tl  11*0*  slaps,  an*  reave  an*  steal 
At  stacks  o*  pease,  or  stocks  o*  kail ! 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears, 
For  monie  a  year  come  thro*  the  shears : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o*  bread. 

An*  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they  're  dead. 

*  My  i)oor  too)>-lamb,  my  son  an*  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care; 
An*  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast, 

To  pit  some  havins  in  his  bitMist ! 

*  An*  warn  him — what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An*  no  to  rin  an*  wear  his  cloots. 

Like  ither  mensoless,  graceless  brutoa 


ways 

reiitless 

gai>i4  ill  a  fence — tear 


ancestors 


ram 


gooti  manners 


ewes 


senseless 


*  An*  neist,  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string  ! 
O,  may  thou  ne*er  forgather  up 
Wi*  ony  blastit,  moorland  toop  ; 
lUit  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an*  mell, 
Wi*  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel  I 


next -little  ewe 


encounter 


ni  )ble  -  associate 


*  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  Inst  breath 
I  lea*e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith  : 

An'  when  you  think  upo*  your  mither, 
^lind  to  bo  kind  to  ane  anither. 

*  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
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An'  bid  liiin  bum  this  cursed  tether, 
All',  for  thy  pains,  thou'so  get  my  blatlier.* 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tuni'd  her  head, 
An'  clos'd  her  eon  aniang  the  dead  1 
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POOli  MAILIE'S  ELEGY.* 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  tricklin  down  your  nose  ; 
Our  bardie's  t  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead ; 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  o'  his  woe 's 

Poor  Mai  lie's  dead  ! 


reiiUNly 


It 's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear. 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  moumin  weed : 
He 's  lost  a  friend  an'  neebor  dear. 

In  Mailie  dead. 


borne  down  by  grier 


Thro'  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  him ; 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  liim, 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 


I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 
An*  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense  : 
I  '11  say 't,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keops  the  spenco 

Sin'  Mailie *s  dead. 


gocKl  tnaimcrs 


iiinor  room 


*  It  lias  been  pointed  out  by  Mr  J.  T^gie  Robertson  that  DtirnH's  model  Tor  thin  elegy  \n 
the  *  Epitaph  of  Habbie  Simpson,  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan,'  by  Robert  Sempill,  who  iiitro* 
diioed  the  atanza  in  which  it  ia  written,  and  which  was  a  favourite  with  Ramnay  and 
Ferguflson. 

t  Variation  in  this  and  other  verzies,  'Poor  Robin's.' 
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Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe, 

Her  livin  image  in  her  yowe 

Comes  bleatin  till  him,  owre  the  knowe, 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An*  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 


valley 


knoU 


roU 


She  was  nae  get  o'  moorlan  tips, 

Wi'  tauted  ket,  an*  hairy  hips ; 

For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed  : 
A  bonier  fleesh  ne*er  crossed  tlie  clips 

Than  Mailie's — dead.* 


ofltepring— nma 

matted  fleece 

anceston 

fleece 


Wae  worth  that  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  raep  I 
It  maks  guid  fellows  girn  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Kobin's  bonnet  wave  wi*  crape 

For  Mailie  dead. 


ill-oinened 
make  fkoes 


O,  a'  ye  bards  on  bonie  Doon ! 

An*  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune  ! 

Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0*  Robin's  reed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon — 

His  Mailie's  dead ! 


diige 


To  the  same  |>eriod  may  be  ascribed  some  of  his  songs — among 
them  the  following  : 

*  When  prefMring  the  Elegy  for  the  press,  Burns  substituted  this  verse  for  the  following, 
which  is  interesting  for  its  allusion  to  Fairlie,  where  his  fkther  had  been  gardener : 

She  was  nae  get  o'  runted  rams, 

Wi'  woo  like  goats,  and  legs  like  trams : 

She  was  the  flower  o'  Fairlie  lambs, 

A  famous  bree<i ; 
Now  Robin,  pre«tln.  chows  tlie  hams, 

O'  Mailie  dead. 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN-A  BALLAD.' 

There  was  tln-ee  kings  into  the  east, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  plough  and  ploughed  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  Spring  came  kindly  on. 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again. 

And  sore  surprised  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came. 

And  he*grew  thick  and  strong ; 
His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  Autumn  entered  mild. 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They  Ve  taen  a  weapon,  long  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart. 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back. 
And  cudgeird  him  full  sore  ; 

♦  This  is  an  fmproyement  upon  an  early  «ong  of  probably  English  origin,  of  which 
Robert  Jameson,  in  his  Ballads  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1808),  has  given  a  copy  which  he  obtained 
fkom  a  black-letter  sheet  in  the  Pepys  Library,  Cambridge. 
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They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 
And  tuni'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Th(?y  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heavM  in  John  Barleycorn 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 
To  work  him  further  woe ; 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appeared, 
They  tossed  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flamo, 
Tim  marrow  of  his  ])ones ; 

But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all. 
For  he  crushed  him  'tween  two  stones. 

And  they  hae  taen  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round  ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank. 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Ikrleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  counige  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy  : 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 


Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  ! 

This  period  witnessed  various  love  affairs  of  the  i)oet,  of  which 
we  have  but  an  obscure  account.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  beautiful  song — 
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MARY  MORISONJ 


O,  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure^ 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morisou. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gacd  thro*  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw  : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  3'on  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

'  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.* 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  Iiis, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  theel 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

A  tombstone  in  Mauchliue  churchyard,  which  was  erected  in 
1825,  bears  the  following  inscription  :  *  In  memory  of  Adj.  John 
Morrison,  of  the  104th  Regiment,  who  died  at  Mauchline,  16th 
April  1804,  in  the  80tli  year  of  his  age ;  also  his  daughter  Mary — 
the  poet's  bonie  Mary  Morrison — who  died  29th  June  1791,  nged 
20 ;  and  his  second  spouse,  Ann  Tomlinson,  who  died  Gtli  Sei)tem- 
ber  1831,  aged  76.'  If  this  record  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
composition  of  •  Mary  Morison '  must  be  referred  to  the  Mauch- 
line period  of  Burns's  life,  and  there  is  a  local  tradition  to  the 

*  *  or  all  the  prodiictlonR  or  Bums,  tlie  pAthctic  and  serious  love-songn  wliicli  he  has  left 
behind  him  In  the  nrnnnrr  of  ohl  Iwllads  are  p4>rhapn  thoM  wliich  take  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  hold  or  the  mind.    Snch  are  the  lines  to  Mary  Morison,  &c.'— Uazlitt. 
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effect  that  Mary  met  the  bard  only  once,  and  that  at  the  tea-table 
of  a  friend.  The  late  Rev.  Dr  Edgar,  of  Mauchline,  also  stated 
in  his  Old  Chnrch  Life  i?i  Scotland  :  *  I  am  informed,  on  authority, 
that  a  member  of  the  adjutant's  family,  who  lived  to  be  a  grand- 
mother, used  to  speak  of  Bums  (with  aversion,  I  may  add)  as  one 
whom  she  knew  personally  when  he  lived  at  Mauchline,  and  that 
she  believed  her  sister  Mary  was  the  "lovely  Mary  Morison" 
whom  the  poet  admired.  She  often  spoke  of  this  long-lost  Mary, 
who  died  in  early  youth,  from  the  amputation  of  a  foot  that  had 
been  accidentally  injured,  as  "  one  of  the  fairest  creatures  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon." '  The  fact  that  if  Bums  met  this  Mary  Morrison 
first  in  Mauchline,  she  could  not,  according  to  the  dates  on  the  tomb- 
stone, have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  while 
he  was  twelve  y cat's  her  senior,  tells  against  the  local  tradition. 
The  view  of  most  biographers  and  editors  of  Burns  is  that  the  words 
*  Mary  Morison '  are  but  a  euphonious  rendering  of  *  Ellison  Begbie,* 
and  that  the  song  of  that  name  was  inspired  by  his  first  serious 
passion.  It  may  therefore  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time  as  'The  Lass  of  Cessnock  Banks.'  But  its  superiority  as  a 
work  of  art  is  a  serious,  if  not  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory. 
In  any  case,  it  is  idle  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject  Gilbert  Bums 
maintained  that  the  heroine  of  'Mary  Morison'  inspired  some 
lighter  verses  also.  These,  which  Burns,  when  he  sent  them  later 
in  life  to  George  Thomson,  termed  *a  juvenile  production,'  may 
now  be  given : 

SONG— BONIE  PEGGY  ALISON. 
TUNK— TAe  Braes  o*  Balquidder, 

Chor, — And  I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

And  I  '11  kiss  thee  o'er  again  ; 
And  I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bonie  Peggy  Alison. 

Ilk  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 

I  ever  mair  defy  them,  O  I 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel*  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0  ! 

And  I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  &c. 

*  '  Hansel '  means  flrst  fruit  of  an  achievement  or  a  season.    *  Hansel  throne '  may  be 
interpreted  as  '  Maiden  throne.' 
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When  ill  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charnis, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  O ! 
I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heav'u  to  share 

Thai!  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  O ! 
And  I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  &c. 

And  by  thy  een  sae  bonie  blue, 

I  swear  I  'm  thine  for  ever,  O  I 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O  ! 

And  I  *11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  &c. 

Another  of  these  aifairs  finds  record  in  a  still  warmer  strain : 

THE  RIGS  O'  BARLEY. 
Tune— Com  Eigs. 

Cfior. — Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs. 
An'  corn  rigs  are  bonie  : 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night. 

When  com  rigs  are  bonie. 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie ; 
The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless  heed,* 

Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly  ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  : 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barloy. 

♦  Manyyeani  ago,  'Caleb,'  writing  in  the  Glotgow  Citizen,  pointed  out  that  'tentless 
lieed  *  i»  a  contnuliction  In  terms,  '  tentless  *  being  '  heedlcRs ; '  and  suggested  '  tentlesM 
•peed/    In  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  however,  the  words  stand   'tentless  head,'  so  that 
*beed '  (the  spelling  in  the  1794  edition)  might  be  a  misprint  for  '  held.'    See  page  251. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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I  locked  her  in  my  fond  embrace ; 

Her  lioart  was  beating  i-aroly  : 
My  blessings  on  tiiat  hap]>y  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  I 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly ! 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o*  barley. 

I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking ; 
I  hae  been  joyf u'  gath'rin  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking : 
But  a*  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho*  three  times  doubFd  fairly — 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o*  barley. 

Anne  Rankine — youngest  daughter  of  John  Rankine,  who  occu- 
pied the  farm  of  Adamhill,  adjoining  Lochlea,  and  who  was 
subsequently  celebrated  as  *  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Eankine ' — is 
said  to  have  boasted  that  she  was  the  Annie  of  'The  Rigs  o' 
Ikrley.'  It  is  added,  that,  on  meeting  Burns  after  the  publication 
of  the  song,  she  told  him  that  she  had  little  expected  to  be 
celebrated  by  him  in  print ;  and  that  he  replied :  *  0  ay,  I  was 
just  wanting  to  give  you  a  cast  among  the  lave*  [rest],  Anne,  who 
is  described  as  a  tall  and  masculine-looking  woman,  married  John 
Merry,  an  innkeeper  in  Cumnock,  where  she  died  in  1843.  To 
the  last,  she  would  sing  the  song  *  The  Rigs  o*  Barley,'  and 
speak  affectionately  of  the  memory  of  the  poet. 

There  is  a  fourth  *  juvenile '  song,  the  history  of  which  is  a  little 
obscure.  It  is  alluded  to  by  the  poet  himself  as  *  the  ebullition  of 
that  passion  which  ended  the  school  business  '  at  Kirkoswald.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  style  of  composition,  to  have  been 
produced  some  years  after  the  visit  to  Kirkoswald,  when  the 
acquaintance  with  the  fair  filJp.ife  who  had  overset  his  trigonometry 
"Wiis  temporarily  renewed.  The  date  of  this  revived  passion  may 
be  set  down  as  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1784,  for  Burns  wrote 
a  short  letter  in  Kovember  of  that  year  to  his  friend  Thomas 
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Orr,  in  which  he  alluded  to  an  affair  of  gallantry  as  enihar- 
rassing  him,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  have  had  '  Peggy '  off  his 
hand,  tliis  Peggy  heing,  according  to  his  sister,  the  same  Margaret 
Thomson  whom  he  had  seen  when  a  striphng  at  Kirkoswald. 

SONG   'COMPOSED   IN  AUGUST.' 
Tune — /  had  a  Horse,  I  had  nae  mair. 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughtering  guns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weatlier ; 
The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather : 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

Delights  the  weary  farmer ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  niglit, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains :  h<»ron 

Thro*  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves,  wood-pigeon 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel-bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine, 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away,  the  cniel  sway ! 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
Tlio  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  ory, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  ev'ning  's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fading-green  and  yellow : 
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Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  ev*ry  happy  creature. 

We  '11  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly  ; 
I  '11  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  !* 

To  this  period,  also,  is  generally  ascribed  the  composition  of  one 
of  the  simplest  and  yet  most  artistic  of  his  lyrics — 

MY  NANIE,  O. 
Tune— 3fy  Nanie,  0. 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinchar  flows, t 

'Mang  moors  an*  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 

And  I  '11  awa  to  Nanie,  O. 

The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an'  shill ;  »hriU 

The  night 's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  0 ; 

But  I  '11  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I  '11  steal. 
An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nanie,  0. 

My  Nanie 's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young  j 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  0 : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nanie,  O. 

*  Mrs  Begg  reiueinbered,  about  the  time  of  her  brother's  attuchment  to  Jean  Arnionr, 
sceinK  this  song,  fleshly  written  out,  amongst  his  papers,  with  the  name  '  Jeanie'  instead  of 
'  Pr>j;Ky>' ami  the  word  •Armour'  instead  of  'channer,'  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  flflh 
verses.  Blie  therefore  suspected  that  the  poet  had,  through  inadvertency,  made  a  mistake 
in  assigning  this  song  to  Margaret  Thomson.  Possibly  he  may  have  written  the  song  for 
Peggy,  and  only  temporarily  dethroned  her  for  the  sake  of  a  newer  love. 

t  Bums  subsequently  sanctioned  the  substitution  for  the  '  horribly  prosaic '  Stinchar, 
which  has  local  verity  in  its  favour,  of  the  Lugar,  a  tributary  of  the  Ayr,  a  name  thought 
to  be  more  euphonious,  but  which  is  otherwise  unsuitable ;  yet  '  Stinchar'  appean  in  the 
e<litiou  of  1794. 
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Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true ; 

As  spotless  as  she  's  bonie,  O ; 
The  opening  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew,  daisy 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  O. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  ine,  0 ; 
But  wliat  care  I  how  few  they  be  ? 

I  *m  welcome  ay  to  Nanie,  O. 

My  riches  a'  's  my  penny-fee,  wages 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O ; 
But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me,  world's  wealth 

My  thoughts  are  a' — my  Nanie,  O. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonie,  O ; 
But  I  'm  as  blythe  that  bauds  his  pleugh, 

An'  has  nae  care  but  Nanie,  O. 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by  ; 

I  '11  tak  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  O  : 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 

But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanie,  O. 

According  to  Mrs  Begg,  the  poet's  father  lived  long  enough  to 
see  this  song,  and  express  hearty  admiration  of  it.  The  heroine 
of  the  song,  according  to  Gilbert  Bums,  *  was  a  farmer's  daughter 
in  Tarbolton  parish,  named  Fleming,  to  whom  the  poet  paid 
some  of  that  roving  attention  which  he  was  continually  devot- 
ing to  some  ona'  The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul  published,  in 
1819,  another  popular  Ayrshire  legend  about  the  point:  'In 
Kilmarnock,  Bums  first  saw  Nanie,*  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
most  popular  ballads.  She  captivated  him  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  her  person  as  by  tlie  melody  of  her  voice.  As  he 
devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  her  society,  and  listened  to 
her  singing  with  the  most  religious  attention,  her  sister  observed 
to  him  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  Nanie's  singing  than  he 
would  do  to  a  preaching.  He  retorted,  with  an  oath,  **  Madam, 
there 's  no  comparison." ' 

*  In  a  letUr  to  Dr  Robert  Chambers,  Mr  Panl  Klven  Agnr^  SherriflTas  her  name. 
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In  April  of  1783  the  poet  started  a  Common-place  Book*  with 
the  followiu*,' : 

Observations,  Hints,  Songs,  Scraps  of  Poetry,  &c,  by  Kobt. 
liURNESS  ;  a  man  who  had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  leas  in 
keeping  it;  but  was,  however,  a  man  of  some  sense,  a  great  deal  of 
honesty,  and  unbounded  good -will  to  every  creature  rational  and 
irrational. — As  he  was  but  little  indebted  to  scholastic  education,  and 
bred  at  a  plough-tail,  liLs  |>erformances  must  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
his  unpolished,  rustic  way  of  life ;  but  as  I  believe  they  are  really  liia 
own,  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a  curious  observer  of  human- 
nature  to  see  how  a  Ploughman  thinks,  and  feels,  under  the  pressure  of 
Love,  Ambition,  Anxiety,  Grief,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions, 
which,  however  diversified  by  the  Modes  and  Manners  of  life,  operate 
pretty  much  alike,  1  believe,  in  all  the  Species. 

"There  are  numbers  in  the  world,  who  do  not  want  sense,  to  make  a  figure; 
**  so  much  as  au  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  to  put  them  upon  recording  their 
*'  observations,  and  allowing  them  the  same  importance  which  they  do  to  those 
**  which  appear  in  print"— Shenbtonb. 

**  Pleasing  when  youth  is  long  expir'd  to  trace 
^  Tlie  forms  our  pencil  or  our  pen  design'd ! 

"  Such  was  our  youthful  air  and  8ha|)e  and  face  I 
**  Such  the  boft  image  of  our  youthful  mind." — Ibidem, 

AprU  ITSi. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  l>een  said  against  Love  respecting  the 
folly  &  weakness  it  lends  a  young  unexi)erienced  miml  into ;  still  I  think 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  deserves  the  highest  encomiums  that  have  been 
passed  upon  it.  If  any  thing  on  earth  deserves  the  name  of  rapture  or 
transport,  it  is  the  feelings  of  green  eighteen  in  the  company  of  the 
mistress  of  his  heart  when  she  repays  him  with  an  equal  return  of 
affection. 

The  next  entry,  bearing  date  August,  contains  his  firet  recorded 
allusion  to  his  literary  performances  : 

There  is  certainly  some  connection  between  Love,  and  Music,  & 
Poetry  ;  and  therefore,  I  have  always  thought  it  a  fine  touch  of  Nature, 
that  pjussage  in  a  modern  love  composition 

*  Bums  included  an  abridgment  of  this,  his  first  Common-place  Book,  in  the  volume  of 
Letters  which  he  transcribed  in  1794  for  Mr  Robert  RiddoU  of  GlenriddeL  Carrie  pub* 
lished  this  abriilgment  in  1800.  Cromck,  while  collecting  his  Rdiquet,  seems  to  have  had 
access  to  the  original ;  but,  although  he  declared  that '  these  "  ObservationH  "  are  given  entlrs 
from  his  [Hurns's]  manuscript/  he  omitUxI  {Ktrtions  of  it,  and  interpolated,  uudar  date 
1785,  several  pieces— the  *  Bgotisma  fh)m  my  own  Sensations/  and  four  poems  and  ■onge 
fiQwx  other  manuscripts. 
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"  Ab  towards  her  oot  he  joggd  along 
"  Her  name  was  frequent  m  his  song."  * 

For  my  own  part  I  never  had  the  least  thought  or  inclination  of  tam- 
ing Poet  till  I  got  once  heartily  in  Love,  and  then  Khyme  and  Song 
were  in  a  manner,  the  spontaneous  language  of  my  heart.  The  follow- 
ing com[>06ition  was  the  first  of  my  performances,  and  done  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  when  my  heart  glowed  with  honest  warm  simplicity ; 
unacquainted,  and  uncorrupted  with  the  ways  of  a  wicked  world.  The 
perfonnance  is,  indeed,  very  pueiiie  and  silly :  but  I  am  always  pleased 
witii  it,  as  it  recals  to  my  mind  those  happy  days  when  my  heart  was 
yet  honest  and  my  tongue  was  sincere.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  young 
girl  who  really  deserved  all  the  praises  I  have  bestowed  on  her.  I  not 
only  had  this  opinion  of  Her  then— but  I  actually  think  so  still,  now 
that  the  spell  is  long  since  broken,  and  the  inchantmeut  at  an  end. 

*  O  once  I  lov*d  a  bonie  lass,'  kef 

CRITICISM    ON    THB    POREGOINO    SONO. 

Lest  my  works  should  be  thought  below  Criticism  ;  or  meet  with  a 
Critic  who,  perhaps,  will  not  look  on  them  with  so  candid  and  favorable 
an  eye ;  I  am  determined  to  criticise  them  myself. 

The  first  distic  of  the  first  stanza  is  quite  too  much  in  the  flimsy  strain 
of  our  ordinary  street  ballads ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  dintic 
is  too  much  in  the  other  extreme.  The  expression  is  a  little  akward, 
and  the  sentiment  too  serious.  Stanza  the  second  I  am  well  pleased 
with  ;  and  I  think  it  conveys  a  fine  idea  of  that  amiable  part  of  tlie  Sex 
— the  agreables ;  or  what  in  our  Scotch  dialect  we  call  a  sweet  sonny 
Lass.  The  third  Stanza  has  a  little  of  the  flimsy  turn  in  it ;  and  the 
third  line  has  rather  too  serious  a  cast.  Tlie  fourth  Stanza  is  a  very 
indifferent  one ;  the  first  line  is,  indeed  all  in  the  strain  of  the  second 
Stanza,  but  the  rest  is  mostly  an  expletive.  The  though t«>  in  the  fifth 
Stanza  come  finely  up  to  my  favorite  idea  a  sweet  sonsy  Laf«  :  the  last 
line  however,  halts  a  little.  The  same  sentiments  are  kept  up  with 
eqnal  spirit  and  tenderness  in  the  sixth  Stanza,  but  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  ending  with  short  syllables  hurts  the  whole.  The  seventh 
Stanza  has  several  minute  faults ;  but  I  remenil>er  I  comj>osed  it  in  a 
wild  enthusiasm  of  passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  never  reccollect  it,  but 
my  heart  melts,  and  my  blood  sallies  at  the  rememberance. 

*  '  The  snn  was  sleeping  in  the  main, 
Bright  Cynthia  silvered  all  the  plain, 
When  Colin  turned  his  team  to  rest, 
And  sought  the  lass  he  loved  the  best. 
A$  UnoariU  her  cot  he  jogged  along^ 
Her  name  tpos  frequent  in  his  song  ; 
But  when  his  errand  Dolly  knew, 
She  said  she  *d  something  else  to  do,'  &c. 

The  Lnrk,  1705.    Vol.  i.,  p.  89. 
t  See  p.  44— The  song  '  Handsonio  Nell.' 
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The  entry  that  follows  is  interesting,  as  indicating  the  combat 
which  was  at  the  time  going  on  between  the  austerely  virtaous 
principles  that  he  had  acquired  from  his  father,  and  the  'queer' 
views  of  life  that  had  been  opened  up  to  him  at  Irvine  : 

StptewtbtT, 
I  intirely  agree  with  tliat  judicious  Philosopher  Mr  Smith  in  his 
excellent  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  that  Remorse  is  the  most  painful 
sentiment  that  can  embitter  the  Imman  bosom.  Any  ordinary  pitch  of 
fortitude  may  bear  up  tolerably  well,  under  those  calamities,  in  the 
procurement  of  which,  we  ourselves  have  had  no  hand ;  but  when  our 
own  follies  or  crimes,  have  made  us  miserable  &  wretched,  to  bear  it  up 
with  manly  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  proper  penitential 
sense  of  our  misconduct, — is  a  glorious  effort  of  Self-command. 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace  ; 

That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with  anguish ; 

Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 

By  our  own  folly,  or  our 'guilt  brought  on. 

In  ev'ry  other  circumstance  the  mind 

Has  this  to  say.  It  was  no  deed  of  mine : 

But,  when  to  all  the  evil  of  misfortune 

This  sting  is  added,  blame  thy  foolish  self; 

Or  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse  : 

The  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt — 

Of  guilt,  perhaps,  where  we've  involved  others; 

The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  lov'd  us : 

Nay  more,  that  very  love  their  cause  of  ruin — 

0  !  burning  Hell  in  all  thy  store  of  torments 

There 's  not  a  keener  Lash — 

Lives  there  a  man  so  firm  who,  while  his  heart 

Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime. 

Can  reason  down  it's  agonizing  throbs. 

And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 

Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace. 

O  happy,  happy,  enviable  man  I 

O  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul ! 

The  next  entries,  dated  March  1784,  are  in  the  same  strain  : 

A  penitential  thought,  in  the  hour  of  Remorse,  Intended  for  a  tragedy : 

All  villain  as  I  am— a  damned  wretch,  &;c.* 

*  S«e  p.  64. 
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I  bave  often  obeerved  in  the  course  of  my  experience  of  Imman  life 
that  every  man  even  the  wontt,  have  something  good  about  them,  though 
very  often  nothing  else  than  a  happy  temperment  of  constitution  inclin- 
ing them  to  this  or  that  virtue  ;  on  this  likewise,  depend  a  great  many, 
no  man  can  say  how  many  of  our  vices ;  fur  this  reason  no  man  can  say 
in  what  degree  any  person  besides  himself  can  be,  with  stiict  justice 
called  wicked. — Let  any  of  the  strictest  character  for  regularity  of  con- 
duct among  us,  examine  impartially  how  many  of  his  virtues  are  owing 
to  constitution  &  education ;  how  many  vices  he  has  never  lieen  guilty 
of,  not  from  any  care  or  vigilance,  but  from  want  of  opportunity,  or  some 
accidental  circumstance  intervening;  how  many  of  the  weaknesses  of 
mankind  he  has  escaped  because  he  was  out  of  the  line  of  such  tempta- 
Uon ;  and,  what  often,  if  not  always,  weighs  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  world's  good  opinion,  because  the  world 
does  not  know  all ;  I  say  any  man  who  can  thus  think,  will  scan  the 
failings,  nay  the  faults  &  crimes  of  mankind  around  him,  with  a  brother's 
eye.— 

I  have  often  coveted  the  acquaintance  of  that  part  of  mankind 
commonly  known  by  the  ordinary  phrase  of  blackguards,  sometimes 
farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  my  character;  those 
who  by  thoughtless  prodigality,  or  headstrong  passions  have  been  driven 
to  ruin; — though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay  sometimes  **Stain'd  with 
guilt  and  crimson 'd  o'er  with  crimes;"  I  have  yet  found  among 
them,  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the  noblest  Virtues,  Magnanimity, 
Generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even  Modesty  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

There  was  a  certain  period  of  my  life  that  my  spirit  was  broke  by 
repeateil  losses  &  disasters,  which  threatened,  and  indeed  effected  the 
utter  ruin  of  my  fortune.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked  by  that  most 
dreadful  distemper,  a  Hypochondria,  or  confirmed  Melancholy  :  in  this 
wretcheil  state,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  me  yet  shudder,  I  hung 
my  harp  on  the  Willow  trees,  except  in  some  lucid  intervals,  in  one  of 
wliich  I  composed  the  following — 

O  Thoa  Great  Being  !  what  Thou  art, 
Surpassest  me  to  know ;  kc* 

The  ensuing  entries  are  near  the  same  date  : 

AprU, 

As  I  am,  what  the  men  of  the  world,  if  they  knew  of  such  a  man, 
would  call  a  whimsical  Mortal ;  I  have  various  sources  of  pleasure  & 
enjoyment  which  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to  myself;  or  some  here 
&  there  such  other  out-of-the-way  person. — Such  is  the  peculiar 
pleasure  I  take  in  the  season  of  Winter,  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
year. — This,    I    l)elieve,    may    l)e    partly    owing    to   my    misfortunes 

»  See  p.  82—'  A  rrav«»r,  nndcr  thp  prpwnrc  of  violent  anfi^iish.* 
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giving  my  miud  a  melancholy  cast;  bat  there  is  something  even  in 
the — 

Mighty  tempest  k  the  hoary  waste 

Abrupt  k  deep  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth — 

which  raises  the  mind  to  a  seiious  sublimity,  favorable  to  every  thing 
great  &  noble. — There  in  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more — I 
dou*t  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure,  but  sometliing  which  exalts  me, 
something  which  enraptures  me — than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  wood  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy,  winter  day,  and  hear  a  stormy 
wind  howling  among  the  trees  &  raving  o'er  the  plain.  It  is  my  best 
season  for  devotion ;  my  mind  is  rapt  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm 
to  Him  who,  in  the  pompous  language  of  Scripture,  **  Walks  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind."— In  one  of  these  seasons,  just  after  a  tract  of 
misfortunes  I  composed  the  following  song : 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast,  &a* 

The  following  Song  is  a  wild  Rhapsody  miserably  deficient  in  Versi- 
fication, but  as  the  sentinienU  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for 
that  reason  I  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  conning  it  over : 

My  father  was  a  fanner  upon  the  Carrick  border,  kci 

Shenstone  observes  finely  that  love- verses  writ  without  any  real 
paHsion  are  the  most  nauseous  of  all  conceits  ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  no  man  can  be  a  pro(»er  critic  of  Love  composition,  except  he 
himself,  in  one,  or  more  instances,  have  been  a  warm  votary  of  this 
pansion.  As  I  have  been  all  along,  a  miserable  dupe  to  Love,  and  have 
been  led  into  a  thousand  weaknesses  &  follies  by  it,  for  that  reason  I  put 
the  more  confidence  in  my  critical  skill  in  distinguishing  FOPPKRY  & 
CONCEIT  from  real  passion  &  nature.— Whether  the  following  song 
will  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  because  it  is  MY  OWN ; 
only  I  can  say  it  was,  at  the  time,  real  : 

Behind  you  hills  where  Stinchar  flows,  ftaj 

I  think  the  whole  species  of  young  men  may  be  naturally  enough 
dividetl  into  two  grand  Classes,  which  I  shall  call  the  grave,  and 
the  MERRY;  tho'  by  the  bye  these  terms  do  not  with  propriety 
enough  expresss  my  ideas.  There  are  indeed,  some  exceptions ;  some 
part  of  the  species  who,  according  to  my  idea«<  of  these  divisions,  come 
under  neither  of  them  ;  such  are  those  individuals  whom  Nature  turns 
off  her  hand,  oftentimes,  very  like  blockheads,  but  generally,  on 
a  nearer  inspection,  have  somctliin«;8  surprisingly  clever  about  them. 
They  are  more  properly  men  of  Conceit  than  men  of  Genius;  men 
whose  heads  are  filled,  and  whose  faculties  are  engrossed  by  some 

*  See  p.  81— ♦  winter :  a  Dirge.*  f  See  p.  83. 

t  See  p.  lOQ— '  My  Natiie,  O.' 
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whimsieal  notions  in  some  art,  or  science ;  so  that  they  cannot  think, 
nor  speak  with  pleasure,  on  any  other  subject.— Besides  this  pedantic 
species.  Nature  htm  always  produced  some  mere,  insipid  blockheads,  who 
may  be  said  to  live  a  vegetable  life,  in  this  world. 

The  GRAYS,  I  shall  cast  into  the  usual  division  of  those  who  are 
goaded  on  ;  by  the  love  of  money  ;  and  those  whose  darling  wish,  is,  to 
niake  a  figure  in  the  world. — The  merry,  are  the  men  of  Pleasure,  of 
all  denominations  ;  the  jovial  lads  who  have  too  much  fii*e  &  spirit  to  have 
any  settled  rule  of  action  ;  but  witliout  much  deliberation,  follow  the 
strong  impulses  of  nature :  the  thoughtless ;  the  careless ;  the  indolent ; 
and  in  particular,  He,  who,  with  a  happy  sweetness  of  natural  temper, 
and  a  cheerful  vacancy  of  thought,  steals  througli  life,  generally  indeed, 
in  poverty  &  obscurity  ;  but  poverty  &  ol>sciirity  are  only  evils  to  him, 
who  can  sit  gravely  down,  and  make  a  repining  compaiison  between  his 
own  situation  and  that  of  others  ;  and  lastly  to  grace  tiie  quorum,  such 
are,  generally,  the  men  whose  heads  are  capable  of  all  the  towering  of 
Genius,  and  whose  hearts  are  warmed  with  the  delicacy  of  Feeling. 

Early  in  1783  the  health  of  William  Bumes  completely  gaYe 
way,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  family.  Robert  is  found  in 
June  writing  on  tho  subject  to  his  cousin,  James  Burness, 
writer,  Montrose,  at  tho  samo  time  giYing  a  matter-of-fact 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Ayrshire  at  that  period : 

LocuLEA,  2lst  June  1783. 

Dear  Sir — My  father  received  your  favour  of  the  10th  curt.,  and  as 
he  has  been  for  some  months  very  poorly  in  health,  and  is,  in  liis  own 
opinion — and  indeed  in  almost  everybody's  else — in  a  dying  cundition,  he 
baa  only  with  great  difficulty  wrote  a  few  farewel  lines  to  each  of  his 
brothers-in-law.  For  this  melancholy  reason,  1  now  hold  tlie  pen  for 
him  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  to  a.s8ure  you.  Sir,  that  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  my  father's  correspondence  in  the  north  die  with 
him.  My  brother  writes  to  John  Caird,*  and  to  hiiu  I  must  refer  you  for 
the  news  of  our  family. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  present 
wretched  state  of  this  country.  Our  markets  are  exceedingly  high — 
oatmeal  17c/.  and  18c/.  per  i)eck,  and  not  to  be  got  even  at  that  price. 
We  have  indeed  been  pretty  well  supi)lie(l  witli  quantities  of  white  peas 
from  England  and  elsewhere,  but  that  resource  is  likely  to  fail  us,  and 
what  will  become  of  us  then,  particularly  the  very  poorest  sort,  Heaven 
only  knows.  This  country,  till  of  late,  was  flourishing  incredibly  in  the 
manufacture  of  Silk,  Lawn,  and  Carpet-weaving ;  and  we  are  still 
carrying  on  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  but  much  reduced  from  what 
it  was.     We  had  also  a  fine  trade  in  the  Shoe  way,  but  now  entirely 

*  John  Csird,  of  Denside,  Kincftrdineshire,  vrho  married  ElMi)et,  one  of  WilUaiu  BunieM'fi 
sitters. 
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ruined,  and  hun<Ired8  driven  to  a  starving  condition  on  accoont  of  it 
Fanning;  in  abto  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  u».    Our  lands,  generally 
speaking,  are  mountainous   and    barren ;    and  our  Landholders,  full 
of  ideaH  of  fanning  gathered  from  English,  and  the  Lothians,  and  other 
rich  soils  in  Scotland,  make  no  allowance  for  the  odds  of  the  quality 
of  land,  and  consetiuently  stretch  us  much  beyond  what,  in  .the  event, 
we  will  be  fonnd  able  to  pay.     We  are  also  much  at  a  loss  for  want 
of  proper  methods  in  our  improvements  of  farming.     Necessity  compels 
us  to  leave  our  old  schemes,  and  few  of  us  have  op|)ortunitie8  of  being 
well  informed  in  now  ones.     In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  since  the  unfortunate 
lieginning  of  this  American  war,  and  its  as  unfortunate  conclusion,  this 
country  has  been,  and  still  is,  decaying  very  ftist.     Even  in  higher  life,  a 
couple  of  our  Ayi-shire  noblemen,  and  the  major  part  of  our  knights  and 
squires,  are  all  insolvent.     A  miserable  job  of  a  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Ca*B 
Bank,  which  no  doubt  you  have  heard  of,  has  undone  numbers  of  them  ; 
and    imitating  English  and   French,   and    other  foreign  luxuries  and 
fopperies,  has  ruined  as  many  more.     There  is  a  great  ti*ade  of  smuggling 
carried  on  along  our  coasts,  which,  however  destructive  to  the  iuteresta 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  certainly  enriches  this  corner  of  it,  but  too 
often  at  the  expense  of  our  morals.     However,  it  enables  individuals  to 
make,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  Fortune,  as  is 
usual  with  her  when  she  is  uncommonly  lavish  of  her  favours,  is  generally 
even  with  them  at  the  last ;  and  happy  were  it  for  numbers  of  them  if 
she  wonhl  leave  them  no  worse  than  when  she  found  them. 

My  mother  sends  you  a  small  pi-esent  of  a  cheese ;  'tis  but  a  very  little 
one,  its  our  last  year's  stock  is  sold  off;  but  if  you  could  fix  on  any 
correspondent  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  we  would  send  you  a  proper  one 
in  the  seasdn.  Mrs  Black  *  promises  to  take  the  cheese  under  her  care  so 
far,  and  then  to  sen<l  it  to  you  by  the  Stirling  carrier. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter  with  assuiing  you  that  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  you,  or  any  of  our  fiiends  in  your  country,  when 
opportunity  serves. 

My  father  sends  you,  probably  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  his 
wannest  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness ;  and  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  desire  to  enclose  their  kind  comp"ti.  to  you,  Mrs 
Burncss,  and  the  rest  of  your  family,  along  with,  dear  Sir,  Your 
aflectionatc  Cousin,  ROBT.  BURNESS. 

^frs  Begg's  rocollectiona  of  her  father  referred  almost  exclusively 
to  his  later  years,  when  he  had  fallen  into  delicate  health ;   but 

*  '  My  inother'8  recollections  of  Bet^y  Black  are  quite  tnah.  She  belonged  to  Kilnutr- 
nock,  had  gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose  to  act  an  housekeeper  in  some  gentle- 
man'rt  family,  and  had  got  acquainted  with  Mrs  Burners,  who  sent  messageii  and  letters  by 
her  when  she  returned  to  see  her  relations  in  Ayrshire.  The  l^ochlea  folk  sent  letters  by 
her  back  again  to  the  Buniosses  in  Montroso,  and  the  cheese  which  Bums  mentions  in  a 
letter  to  his  cousin,  my  mother  thinks,  was  also  sent  by  her.  But  they  lost  all  trace  of  her 
after  going  to  Moasgiel.'—FroMi  vnpHblhhetf  memnmndum  by  Miss  ImMIa  Bi^g. 
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they  were  sufficiently  distinct.  The  good  old  man  seems  to  have 
inspired  his  children  with  a  feeling  akin  to  devotion.  It  was  the 
natural  effect  of  his  infinite  tenderness  towards  them,  and  of  the 
henevolent  feelings  which  animated  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life. 
Broken  down  as  he  was  in  constitution,  he  sustained  his  natural 
and  habitual  cheerfulness.  He  was  always  endeavouring  to  make 
his  children  happy  by  the  promotion  of  innocent  mirth;  never 
letting  slip,  at  the  same  time,  any  opportunity  that  occurred  of 
awakening  reflection,  and  fostering  habits  of  self-culture.  Mrs 
Begg  saw  him  angry  twice  :  in  the  first  instance  at  a  young  lad  for 
wasting  some  hay,  when  he  had  just  returned  weary  and  irritated 
from  an  interview  about  his  unfortunate  lawsuit ;  the  second  time, 
when  an  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  shown  much  kindness,  told 
a  falsehood  about  him.  On  the  latter  occasion  an  altercation 
took  place  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs  Burnes  gave  her  husband  a 
reproachful  look.  He  sternly  said :  *  There  must  be  no  gloomy 
looks  here  ' — a  solitary  example  of  severity  towards  his  wife  which, 
on  retrospect,  gave  much  pain  to  all  concerned.  Mrs  Burnes 
reported  that  he  had  never  administered  what  might  be  called 
a  beating  to  any  of  their  children  but  once,  when  he  punished 
his  eldest  girl  for  showing  obstinacy  while  he  was  teaching  her 
to  read ;  and  it  had  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  child's  temi>er. 

At  Lochlea  Mrs  Begg's  main  occupation  was  one  suited  to  her 
years — that  of  tending  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  Her  father  would 
often  visit  her,  sit  down  by  her  side,  and  tell  her  the  names  of  the 
various  grasses  and  wild-flowers.  When  it  thundered,  she  was 
sure  he  would  soon  come  to  her,  because  he  knew  that  on  such 
occasions  she  sufifered  much  from  terror. 

William  Burnes  died  on  the  13th  February  1784,  leaving  his 
family  in  the  middle  of  a  harassing  lawsuit  about  the  conditions 
of  the  lease  of  their  farm.  Mrs  Begg  remembered  being  at  his 
bedside  that  morning,  along  with  her  brother  Robert.  Seeing 
her  cry  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  parting,  her  father 
endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  only  murmur  a  few  words  of 
comfort,  such  as  might  be  suitable  to  a  child,  concluding  with 
an  injunction  to  her  *  to  walk  in  virtue's  paths,  and  shun  every 
vice.'  After  a  pause,  he  said  there  was  one  of  his  family  for 
whose  future  conduct  he  feared.  He  repeated  the  expression,  and 
then  Robert  came  up  to  the  bed  and  asked  :  ^  Oh,  father,  is  it  me 
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you  mean  ? '     The  old  man  said  it  was.      Robert  turned  to  the 
window,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  carry  the  body  to  the  scene  of  the 
good  man  s  early  married  life,  although  the  journey,  being  one  of 
fully  eight  miles,  involved  inconvenience.  The  coffin  was^  accord- 
ing to  an  old  fashion,  slung  between  two  bearing-horses,  walking 
tandem,  and  thus,  followed  by  relatives  and  neighbours  on  horse- 
back, it  was  carried  to  AUoway  Kirkyard.  A  small  headstone 
over  the  gmve  there  was  inscribed  with  the  following  stanias 
by  his  eldest  son : 

O  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence,  and  attend ! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains. 

The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend ; 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe. 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride ; 
The  friend  of  man — to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 

For  *ev'n  his  failings  leanVl  to  virtue's  side.'* 

The  poet  further  expressed  his  feelings  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  in  Montrose : 

LOCHLEA,  I7tk  Jfbmary  1784. 

Dr.  Cousin — I  would  have  returned  3'oa  my  thanks  for  yonr  kind 
favour  of  the  13th  of  December  sooner,  liad  it  not  been  that  1  waited  to 
give  you  an  account  of  that  melancholy  event  which  for  some  time  past 
we  have  from  clay  to  day  expected. 

On  the  13th  current  1  lost  the  best  of  fathers.  Though,  to  be  snre,  we 
have  had  long  warning  of  the  in4)endiug  stroke ;  still  the  feelings  of 
nature  claim  their  part,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  tender  endearments 
and  parental  lesions  of  the  l>est  of  friends  and  the  ablest  of  instructors, 
without  feeling  what,  perhaps,  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason  wonld  partly 
condemn. 

I  hope  my  father's  friends  in  yonr  conntr^"  will  not  let  their  connection 
in  this  place  die  with  him.  For  my  part  I  shall  ever  with  pleasure — with 
pride,  acknowledge  my  connection  with  those  who  were  allied  by  the 
ties  of  bloo<l  and  frienclship  to  a  man  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  honor 
and  revere. 

I  expect  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  yon  will  not  neglect  any  opportnnlty 
of  letting  mo  hear  from  you,  which  will  very  much  ohlidge.  My  dear 
Cousin,  yours  sincerely,  Robert  Burness. 

*  GoldMnith. 


CHAPTER  V. 


M088GIEL,   1784-1786. 

S  a  refuge  for  the  family  in  the  event  of  the  Lochlea 
landlord  proceeding  to  extremities,  Burns  and  his 
brother  Gilbert  had  taken,  at  Martinmas  1783,  another 
farm,  only  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Lochlea, 
but  in  a  different  parish  (Mauchline).  This  was  Mossoiki^ 
which  was  connected  with  so  many  of  the  most  memorable 
facts  in  the  poet's  history.  It  consisted  of  118  acres  of  cold, 
clayey  soil,  lying  in  a  bare  ui)land,  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  Mauchline,  on  the  road  to  Kilmarnock  and 
Irvine.  It  was  only  by  ranking  as  creditors  of  their  father  for 
the  arrears  of  wages  due  on  account  of  their  past  labours  on 
Lixihlea,  that  the  two  sons  and  two  grown-up  daughters  of  the 
late  William  Burnes  rescued  from  the  grip  of  the  law  a  trifle 
of  stock  and  *  plenishing  *  for  the  new  farm.  They  made  a  fresh 
start  in  life  with  renewed  resolutions  to  be  unsparing  of  both 
labour  and  self-flenial :  and  if  circumstances  had  been  at  all  favour- 
able,  they  might  have  had  little  to  complain  of. 
The  poet  says,  in  his  autobiography  : 

•  I  entered  on  tlii**  farm  with  a  full  resolution  **  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
yviae  !  **  *   I  read  famdng  books ;  I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended  niarkcUs ; 

*  The  following  letter  (proMrved  in  the  Bnms  Monument  MuReuni,  KilnianiockX  writion 
by  the  poet  to  his  landlord,  before  he  entered  on  the  occupancy  of  Mossgiel,  is  of  intorcst, 
M  iihowing  that  he  could  trannact  ordinary  bunineM  like  onlinary  folk.  It  in  addresned, 
*  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  Machline  :  * 

*  Machune,  Octr.  is,  1783. 

■Sir— Ail  yon  are  pleaae<l  to  give  us  the  offer  of  a  private  bargain  of  your  rows  you  intend 
fjomale,  my  brother  and  1  thia  day  took  a  look  of  them,  and  a  friend  with  wn,  on  whose 
Jndgement  we  could  something  deiiend,  to  enable  ua  to  form  an  estimate.  If  you  are  Htill 
intending  to  let  m  have  them  in  that  w«y,  please  appoint  a  day  tliat  we  may  wait  on  you, 
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and  in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  I  believe  1 
should  have  l>een  a  wise  man ;  Imt  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately 
buying  in  l>ad  seed  ;  the  second,  from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  of  both 
our  crops.  This  overset  all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned,  "  like  the  dog  to 
his  vomit,  and  the  sow  tliat  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  * 

The  last  extract  (p.  58)  from  the  letter  of  Gill)ert  Burns  as  to  his 
brother's  life  broke  oflf  with  an  affirmation  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
poet's  habits  in  his  earlier  yeara.  Ho  continues  thus  :  '  A  stronger 
proof  of  the  general  sobriety  of  his  conduct  need  not  be  required, 
than  what  I  am  about  to  give.  During  the  whole  of  the  time 
we  lived  in  the  farm  of  Lochlea  with  my  father,  he  allowed  my 
brother  and  me  such  w^ages  for  our  labour  as  he  gave  to  other 
labourers,  as  a  part  of  which,  every  article  of  our  clothing  manu- 
factured in  the  family  was  regularly  accounted  for.  When  my 
father's  afifairs  drew  near  a  crisis,  Robert  and  I  took  the  farm  of 
^fossgiel,  consisting  of  118  acres,  at  the  rent  of  £90  per  annum 
(the  farm  on  which  I  live  at  present),  from  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton, 
as  an  asylum  for  tlio  family  in  case  of  the  worst.  It  was  stockeil 
by  the  property  and  individual  savings  of  the  whole  family,  and 
was  a  joint  concern  among  us.  Every  member  of  the  family  was 
allowed  ordinary  wages  for  the  labour  he  performed  on  the  farm. 
My  brotlier's  allowance  and  mine  was  £7  per  annum  each.  And 
during  the  \vhole  time  this  family  concern  lasted,  which  was 
four  years,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding  period  at  Lochlea,  his 
exi>enses  never  in  any  one  year  exceeded  his  slender  income.  As 
I  was  intrusted  witli  tlio  keeping  of  the  family  accounts,  it  is  not 
l)os8ible  that  there  can  be  any  fallacy  in  this  statement  in  my 
brotlier's  favour.  His  temperance  and  frugality  were  everything 
that  could  be  wished.' 

The  two  brothers  entered  upon  their  farm  of  Mossgiel  for 
the  crop  of  1784,  taking  up  residence  in  March.  The  steading 
furnished  a  more  comfortable  residence  for  the  family  than  they 
had  ever  before  known,  for  it  had  been  built  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  country  house  for  the  family  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,*  writer  in 

ftiid  either  agree  niiiongHt  ourselves  or  elne  fix  on  men  tx>  whom  we  may  refer  it,  the*  I  hope 
we  will  not  need  any  r»'feronoo.-  I  ain,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,         Robert  DuiurEsa. 

'  J\.*f.— Whatever  of  your  dairy  utennils  you  intend  to  dispase  of  we  will  probably 
purchase.  R.  B.* 

*  Gavin  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Mauchline  in  November  17I>1.  He  was  the  fiflh  ion  of 
John  Hamilton,  writer,  and  'clerk  to  the  re^icAlia'  there,  and  owner  of  the  lanila  of  Kjrpft  in 
the  parish  of  Avoudnle,  Lanarkiihire.  The  father,  it  may  be  worth  while  uotiog,  figures  in  the 
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Mauchline,  who,  as  first  tenant  from  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  had  sublet  the  farm  to  the  Bunises.  We  have  the  poet's 
word  for  it  that  he  was  now  truly  anxious  to  do  well  in  the 
world.  He  says,  as  wo  have  seen :  *  I  read  farming  books — I 
calculated  crops — I  attended  markets.'  'Come,  go  to,'  he  cried, 
•I  will  be  wUeJ  'Burns,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'was 
attentive  as  far  as  ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping, 
thrashing,  winnowing,  and  selling  went:  he  did  all  this  by 
a  sort  of  mechanical  impulse;  but  success  in  farming  demands 
more.  The  farmer  should  know  what  is  doing  in  his  way 
in  the  world  around ;  he  must  learn  to  anticipate  demand ; 
and,  in  short,  to  time  everything.  But  he  who  pens  an  ode  on 
his  sheep,  when  he  should  be  driving  them  forth  to  pasture 
— who  sees  visions  on  his  way  home  from  market,  and  makes 
rhymes  on  them — who  writes  an  ode  on  tlie  horse  he  is  about  to 
yoke,  and  a  ballad  on  the  girl  who  shows  the  brightest  eyes 
among  his  reai)er8 — has  no  chance  of  ever  growing  opulent,  or  of 
purchasing  the  field  on  which  he  toils.'  Gilbert,  who,  in  his 
brother's  opinion,  was  much  better  suited  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  world  than  himself,  took  charge  of  everything. 
Bobert,  it  is  said,  when  addressed  about  a  business  matter,  always 
tamed  it  off  with,  '  Oh,  talk  to  my  brother  about  that.'  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  Gilbert,  though  an  industrious  and  upright 
man,  was  a  good  farmer.  A  landlord,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  apt 
to  unduly  depreciate  an  unsuccessful  tenant ;  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Mr  Alexander,  subsequently  proprietor  of  Mossgiel, 
used  to  speak  of  Gilbert  as  more  a  man  of  theory  than  of  practical 
address  and  activity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  this  new 
speculation  of  the  poet's  proved  no  more  fortunate  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Dr  Currie  puts  his  finger  on  one  at  least  of 
the  causes  of  the  failure.  *  At  the  time,'  he  says,  *  that  our  poet 
took  the  resolution  of  becoming  trwe,  he  procured  a    little   book 

MauGhline  Parish  Regiater,  as  lie  and  'Jacobina  Young,  daughter  to  tho  deceast  Julin 
Yoang,  merchant  in  Lanrick  (Lanark),  ccmpwired  beforv  tho  Kfrk-Sesslon,  pnxliircd  ciTtift- 
cate*  of  their  irregular  marriage,  owned  their  a<lhcrencc,  and  were  rebuked  for  their  irregu- 
larity.' Gavin,  after  Her\'ing  his  apprenticeship  as  a  writer  in  Ids  father's  ofhce,  started 
baainesfl  on  his  own  account,  and  in  1775  was  appointe<l  collector  of  the  'stent,'  or  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  imposition  of  which  by  the  heritors  upon  themselves  followed 
the  suppression  of  public  mendicancy  in  1771.  Gavin  Hamilton's  quarrels  with  the 
kirk-session  »nd  his  friendship  with  Bums  are  alluded  to  further  on.  He  ni.irried 
Helen,  elder  daughter  of  Robert  Kennedy  of  Da^Jarrock,  in  the  parish  of  Colmunell,  and 
died  in  1805. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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of  blank  paper,  with  the  piirix)8e,  expressed  on  the  first  ]>age, 
of  making  farming-memorandums.  These  farming-memorandums 
are  curious  enough,  and  a  specimen  may  gratify  the  reader.'  He 
then  presents  the  following  snatches  of  verse :  * 

EXTEMPORE. 

0  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine. 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder  1 

1  'm  twenty-three,  and  five  feet  nine, 

I  '11  go  and  be  a  sodger  1 

I  gat  some  gear  wi'  mickle  care,  wmixh 

1  hold  it  weel  thegitlier ; 
But  now  it 's  gane,  and  something  mair — 

I  '11  go  and  be  a  sodger  ! 


I 


0  leave  novels,  yo  Machline  belles. 

Ye  're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel ; 
Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 

For  rakish  rooks  like  Rob  Mossgiel; 
Your  fine  7'om  Jcnies  and  Grandisons, 

They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 
They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins, 

And  then  you  're  prey  for  Rob  MossgieL 

Beware  a  tongue  that 's  smoothly  hung, 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part — 

Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 
Thii  frank  address,  the  soft  caress. 

Are  worse  than  poisoned  darts  of  steel ; 
The  frank  address,  and  politesse. 

Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1784,  the  health  of  the  poet  gave 

•  Tlie  (late,  April  1782,  is  prefixed  by  Cnrrle  to  the  extempore  verses,  but  perhaps  only 
tiniler  a  presumption  arising  from  the  time  of  life  indicated.  Or  it  may  be  that  Bums 
startoil  his  memorandum -book  on  his  return  to  Lochlea  from  Ir^•^ne  ;  •  I  'in  twenty-three,* 
and  the  allusion  to  his  *  pear '  bring  *  gane  and  something  mair '  fit  in  with  that  period.  The 
advice  to  the  Mauchline  belles  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  harmonise  more  with  the  period 
of  the  '  scandal '  caused  in  the  end  of  1784  by  the  birth  of  Bums's  illegitimate  child. 
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way  to  a  somewhat  serious  extent  The  movements  of  his 
heart  were  affected,  and  he  became  liable  to  fainting  fits,  par- 
ticularly in  the  night-time.  As  a  remedy,  he  had  recoui*se  to 
cold  baths.  A  barrel  of  water  was  placed  near  his  bedside,  and  into 
this  he  was  obliged  to  plunge  when  threatened  by  his  ailment. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  wtote  what  he  calls  in  his 
Common-place  Book  *  a  prayer,  when  fainting  fits,  &  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  a  Pleurisy  or  some  other  dangerous  disorder, 
which,  indeed  still  threaten  me,  first  put  Nature  on  the  alarm.' 
Some  editors  of  Bums  have  associated  the  'Prayer'  and  the 
*  Stanzas '  with  the  Irvine  period  of  his  life,  when  he  wrote  '  A 
Prayer  under  the  Pressure  of  Violent  Anguish,'  and  when  nature 
was  *  first '  put  on  the  alarm  by  *  that  most  dreadful  distemper,  a 
hypochondria  or  confirmed  melancholy.'  Referring  to  that  period, 
he  says  also  in  his  letter  to  Moore,  *  Rhyme,  except  some  religious 
pieces  which  are  in  print,  I  had  given  up.*  But  Bums,  though 
generally  accurate,  was  never  pedantic  when  dealing  with  the 
dates  of  his  earlier  poems,  and  the  '  print '  he  alludes  to  in  tliis 
passage  may  be  that  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  which  contained 
the  first  *  Prayer.'  The  later  production  is  certainly  pervaded  with 
a  profounder  remorse  than  the  earlier — a  remorse  which  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  he  had  any  reason  to  feel  when  he  was 
in  Irvine.  It  was  subsequently  published  under  the  simple 
designation  of 

A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

0  Thou  unknown.  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour. 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun — 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Remonstrates  I  have  done — 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  forni6d  nie 

With  passions  wild  and  stronjjj ; 
And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 

Has  often  led  me  wrong. 
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Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  stept  aside, 
Do  Thou,  All-Good — for  such  Thou  art — 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But,  Tliou  art  good ;  and  Goodness  still 

Delightcth  to  forgive. 

He  wrote  also : 

STANZAS,  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms — 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between — 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  storms  ? 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  1 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms : 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  His  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  *  Forgive  my  foul  offence ! ' 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way ; 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  1 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourn'd,  yet  to  temptation  ran  ? 

0  Thou  great  Governor  of  all  below  ! 

If  I  may  daro  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  eVn  me. 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine, 
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For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow're  to  be, 

To  role  their  torrent  in  th'  allowM  line ; 
O,  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  !  * 

To  this  period  also  may  be  assigned — though  it  is  impossible  to  be 
irecise  upon  this  point — translations  of  two  psalms,  which 
ppeared  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Poenis  : 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd, 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way, 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 

Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad, 
But  with  humility  and  awe 

Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  fiourish  like  the  trees, 

Which  by  the  streamlets  grow  ; 
The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 

And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 

Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 
And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 

Before  the  sweeping  blast. 

For  why?  that  God  the  good  adore, 

Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and  rest. 
But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 

Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest. 

•  Another  MS.  of  this  poem  containn  some  variations  expressive  of  deeper  contrition 
than  what  here  appears.  After  •  Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way,'  comes  '  Again  by 
paMiona  would  be  led  astray.'  The  second  line  of  the  last  Ht&nzz  is, '  If  one  so  black  iiith 
Crimea  dare  eall  on  Thee.' 
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THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES  OF  THE  NINETIETH  PSALM 

VERSIFIED. 

0  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place  ! 

Before  the  mountains  heav'd  their  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself. 

Arose  at  Thy  command ; 

That  PoVr  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that 's  past. 

Thou  giv'st  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought ; 
Again  Thou  say'st,  *  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  nought !' 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak*st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flow'r, 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd ; 
But  long  ere  night — cut  down,  it  lies 

All  withered  and  decayed. 

We    have   now  a   series  of    poems    dealing  with   a    notable 
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incident  iu  Burns's  life — ^his  first  experience  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  as  the  result  of  a  liaison  with  a  servunt-girL  They 
may  be  appropriately  introduced  by  this  letter,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made : 

TO    MR  THOMAS    ORR,*    PARK,    NEAR    KIRKOSWALD. 

Dr.  Thomas — I  aiu  niucli  obUged  to  you  for  your  last  letter,  tlio'  I 
assure  you  the  contents  of  it  gave  me  no  manner  of  concern.  I  am 
presently  so  cursedly  taken  in  with  an  affair  of  gallantry,  that  1  am  very 
glad  Peggy  is  off  my  hand,  as  I  am  at  present  embarrassed  enough  witli- 
out  her.  1  don*t  choose  to  enter  into  particulars  in  writing,  but  never 
was  a  poor  rakish  rascal  in  a  more  pitiful  taking.  I  sliould  be  glad  to 
see  you  to  tell  you  the  affair,  meanwhile  1  am,  your  friend, 

Robert  Burness. 

MoasoAYiL,  lUh  Nov.  1784. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  this  letter  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  Elizabeth  Patou,  who  had  been  a  servant  at  Locblen,  had 
given  birth — or  was  about  to  give  birth — to  a  child  of  which  he 
was  the  father.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Chambers,  Miss  Isabella  Begg 
records  what  her  mother  had  told  her  about  Elizabeth  Paton : 
*  She  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  figure,  but  very  plain  look- 
ing; so  active,  honest  and  independent  a  creature,  that  she  had 
become  a  great  favourite  with  her  mistress,  who,  when  her  situa- 
tion became  known,  was  most  anxious  that  Burns  should  have 
inarried  her,  but  both  my  aunts  and  uncle  Gilbert  opposed  it.  The 
girl  herself  acknowledged  he  had  broken  no  promise  to  her.  They 
thought  the  faults  of  her  character  would  soon  have  disgusted 
him.  She  was  rude  and  uncultivated  to  a  great  degree  ;  a  strong 
masculine  understanding,  with  a  thorough  (tho'  unwomanly)  con- 
tempt for  every  sort  of  refinement.  .  .  .  My  mother  says  she  does 
not  believe  that  ever  woman  loved  man  with  a  more  heartfelt 
devotion  than  that  poor  creature  did  him.  She  married,  some 
time  after,  a  farm-f^^ant  lad  named  Andrew,  a\id  made  a  Jiiost 
excellent  wife.     In  fwt,  except  in  that  one  inat^ce,  her  bel^iour 

was  exemplary.     It  is  to  her  Burns  alludes  in  **  Tibbie  :"     *' 

* 
There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  parlc, 
I  wadna  gie  her  in  her  sark,  &c. 

Bams's  affection  for   her  had   been  very  different  from  hers  for 

*  As  Tbotiuw  Orr  now  diDappeani  from  Bot^s's  history,  ft  may  be  mentioned  here  that  he 
it  QnderBtaod  to  have  gone  to  sea  in  1785,  and  to  have  been  drowned  on  his  flrst  voyage. 
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him ;  but  he  never  treated  her  unkindly,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  many  Jean  Armour,  he  offered  to  take  the  little  girl.  •  •  . 
When  Bums  went  to  Ellisland,  the  child  Elizabeth  Bums  came  to 
^lossgiel  to  my  grandmother,  and  attended  school  at  Mauchline 
till  the  poet's  death.  Her  mother  took  her  home,  where  she  lived 
till  slie  was  married  to  John  Bishop,  who  acted  as  land-steward  to 
Baillie  of  Polkemmet  She  was  a  good,  upright  creature,  and 
when  she  died,  the  minister  of  the  parish  wrote  a  beautiful  character 
of  her  to  my  grandfather.'* 

Elizabeth  Pa  ton  Imd,  when  the  Bumes  household  at  Lochlea 
was  broken  up,  gone  to  reside  at  her  own  home,  a  village  named 
Largieside.  Near  Largieside  hved  John  Eankine,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Bums,  who  leased  the  farm  of  Adamhill,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Trochlea,  and  whose  daughter  Annie,  as  has  been  seen, 
claimed  to  be  the  heroine  of  *The  Rigs  o*  Barley.'  Eankine, 
who  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
was  a  humorist  of  a  rather  rude  type,  and  mingled  a  good  deal 
in  the  society  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Bums  and  he  had 
taken  to  each  other,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  their  community 
of  feeling  and  thinking  on  many  points.  The  youngest  daughter 
of  liankiiio  had  a  recollection  of  the  poet's  first  visit  to  their 
house  at  Adamhill,  and  related  that,  coming  into  the  parlour,  he 
made  a  circuit,  to  avoid  a  small  carpet  in  the  centre,  having  prob- 
ably at  that  time  no  acquaintance  with  carpets,  or  too  great  a 
veneration  for  them  to  tread  upon  them  with  his  ploughman's 
shoes.  Rankine  amused  the  fancy  of  Bums  by  a  trick  which 
he  played  upon  a  'sanctimonious  professor'  whom  he  invited 
to  a  jorum  of  toddy  in  his  farm-house.  *  The  hot-water  kettle 
had,  by  pre-arrangement,  been  primed  with  proof-whisky,  so  that 
the  more  water  Rankine's  guest  added  to  his  toddy  for  the  pup- 
pose  of  diluting  it,  the  more  potent  the  liquor  became.'  A  less 
unseemly  specimen  of  his  wit  is  given  by  Allan  Gunningham.t 

*  Elizabeth  BuriiH,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  received  £200  out  of  the 
public  fund  tliat  was  raised  for  the  widow  and  children  of  her  fkther.  She  waa  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age  when  she  died. 

t  •  rx)rd  K ,  it  irt  said,  was  in  the  practice  of  calling  all  his  familiar  acquaintances 

hrutes.  '*  Well,  ye  brute,  how  are  ye  to-day?"  was  his  usual  mode  of  salutation.  Once  In 
company,  his  lordship,  having  indulge<l  in  liis  rudeness  more  than  his  wont,  turned  to 
Rankine  and  exclaimed  :  "  Brute,  are  you  dumb?  Have  ye  no  queer  sly  story  to  tell  ua?** 
"  I  have  nac  story,"  said  Rankine,  "  but  last  night  I  had  an  odd  dream/*  "  Out  with  It  by 
all  means,"  said  the  other.  "  Well,"  said  Rankine,  "  I  dreamed  I  was  dead,  and  that  for 
keeping  other  than  goo<l  company  on  earth,  I  was  sent  down-stairs.    When  I  knocked  at 
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Rankine  appears  to  have  heard  of  the  '  misfortune'  of  Elizabeth 
Paton,  and  to  have  communicated  the  news  to  Bums.  His  letter 
produced  the  following 

REPLY  TO  AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  J.  RANKINE,  THAT  A 
GIRL  IN  HIS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  WAS  WITH  CHILD  TO 
THE  POET. 

I  am  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points,  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  I  fa',  if 

Ae  way  or  ither. 
The  breaking  of  ae  point,  tlio'  snia', 

Breaks  a'  tbegcther.* 

I  hae  been  in  for 't  ance  or  twice, 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice ; 
Yet  never  met  wi'  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest ; 
But  now  a  rumour 's  like  to  rise — 

A  whaup  *s  i'  the  nest !  curlew 

About  this  time,  also,  Bums  sent  his  friend  a  few  of  his  poems, 
with  an  epistle  in  which  he  alluded,  still  in  the  Rabelaisian  vein, 
to  the  Largieside  episode  : 

EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  RANKINE. 

O  rough,  mde,  ready-witted  Rankine, 

The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an'  drinking !  choice 

There 's  mony  godly  folks  are  thinking 

Your  dreams  and  tricks 
Will  send  you  Korah-like  a-sinkin, 

Straught  to  auld  Nick's. 

fbe  low  door,  wha  Bboold  open  ft  bat  the  deil ;  he  wu  in  a  rongb  humour,  and  nid  :  *  Wha 
loay  yobe,  and  what's  your  name?'  *]fy  nanie,'  quoth  I,  'is  John  Rankine,  and  my 
dwelllng-plaee  waa  AdamhilL'    *  Oae  wa'  wi'  ye,'  quoth  Satan,  '  ye  canna  be  here  ;  ye  're  ane 

o'  Lord  K 'a  brutea— hell 's  fou  o'  them  already.' "  This  8han>  rebuke,  it  is  said,  polished 

ftir  tlM  ftatnn  hla  lordship's  speech.'— CMnniiH^Aam't  ed  if  ion  of  Burn*. 
*  '  For  whoaoever  ahall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  alL' 

iLia 
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Te  hae  sae  mony  cracks  an'  cants.    Jokes  in  conyenation— tricki 

And  in  your  wicked,  drucken  rants,  tnUc* 

Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts,   ^  sUnu 

An'  fill  them  fou ;  drunk 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants. 

Are  a'  seen  thro'. 


Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 

That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it ! 

Spare 't  for  their  sakes,  wha  af ten  wear  it — 

The  lads  in  black ; 
But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

Hives 't  aif  their  back 


Tears 


Think,  wicked  Sinner,  wha  ye  *re  skaithing  : 
It's  just  the  'Blue-gown'  badge  an'  claithing* 
0'  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naithing 

To  ken  them  by, 
Frae  ony  unregenerate  heathen 

Like  you  or  L 


banning 


I  've  sent  you  here  some  rhymin  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an'  mair ; 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect. 
Yon  sangt  ye  'II  sen 't,  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 


anxious 


Tho*  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing ! 
My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ; 
I  've  play'd  mysel  a  bonie  spring. 

An*  danc'd  my  fill ! 
I  'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  king 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 


can 


senred 


^ 


*  Alluding  to  a  blue  nniform  and  badge  worn  by  a  select  namber  of  privileged  b^gnars  in 
Scotland,  usually  called  Ring's  Bedesmen.  Edie  Ochiltree,  In  Th$  Antiquary^  is  an  examplo 
of  the  corps.    Bee  note,  p.  145. 

f  A  song  he  had  promised  the  author.— B. 
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Twas  ae  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  royin  wi'  the  gun, 

An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  grun' —  partriiige 

A  bonie  hen ; 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor,  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 

I  straiket  it  a  wee  for  sport, 

Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  for 't ;  trouWa 

But,  Deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court^ 

The  hale  affair. 

Some  auld,  ns'd  hands  had  taen  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  liad  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scom'd  to  lie  ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat^ 

An*  pay 't  the  fee. 

But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale,  choice 

An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail. 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay,  owro  moor  an'  dale, 

For  this,  niest  year. 

As  soon 's  the  clockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L — d,  I  'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by. 

For  my  gowd  guinea ; 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  *  kyo 

For  %  in  Virginia  ! 

*  '  Buckskin '  WB  the  nickname  given  by  the  Royalists  to  the  American  troops  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  It  has  been  suggested  that  'buckskin  kye'  really  means  negroes, 
and  this  view  finds  some  support  in  the  fact  that  he  subsequently  contemplated  the 
pOHibflity  of  his  being  'a  poor  negro-driver '  (see  p.  20). 
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Trowtli,  they  had  inuckle  for  to  bkuie  ! 
Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame, 

Scarce  thro*  the  feathers ; 
An*  baith  a  *  yellow  George  *  to  claim 

An'  thole  their  blethers  1 


in  troth 


guinea 
Btand  their  abuae 


It  pits  me  ay  as  mad 's  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  pennyworths  again  is  fair, 

When  time 's  expedient : 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

When  the  child  was  born,  Burns  addressed  to  it  a  *  Welcome/ 
the  tenderness  of  which  is  as  remarkable  as  the  humour  of  the 
*  Epistle : ' 

A  POET'S  WELCOME  TO  HIS  LOVE-BEGOTTEN  DAUGHTER.^ 

THE  FIRST  INSTANCE  THAT  ENTITLED  HIM  TO  THE  VENERABLE 

APPELLATION  OF  FATHER. 

Tliou  's  welcome,  wean ;  mishanter  fa*  me,        child— mishap 

If  thoughts  o'  thee,  or  yet  thy  nmmie. 

Shall  ever  dauntou  me  or  awe  me,  discourage 

My  bonie  lady. 
Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 

Tyta  or  daddie. 


Tho'  now  they  ca*  me  fornicator, 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintry  clatter, 
The  mair  they  talk,  I  'm  kent  the  better, 

E*en  let  them  clash ; 
An  auld  wife's  tongue 's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash. 


talk  throughout 
the  district 


gossip 

trifling 

annoyance 


*  Barns  wrote  several  versions  of  this  poem,  which  was  first  published  about  the 
end  of  last  century.  In  transcribing  it  in  the  Glonriddcl  volume,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  niailo,  he  omitted  the  stanza  which  now  stands  seventh. 
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"Welcome  !  my  bonie,  sweet,  wee  dochter, 
Tlio'  ye  come  here  a  wee  unsought  for, 
And  tho'  your  comin'  I  hao  fought  for, 

Baith  kirk  and  queir ; 
Yet,  by  my  faith,  ye  're  no  unwrouglit  for 

That  I  shall  swear ! 
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Wee  image  o'  my  bonie  Betty, 

As  fatherly  I  kiss  and  daut  thee. 

As  dear,  and  near  my  heart  I  set  thee, 

Wi'  as  guid  will 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That'soutoMi— 11. 


fondle 


Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint. 
My  funny  toil  is  no'  a*  tint, 
Sin'  thou  cam  to  the  warF  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at ; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in  't 

The  better  ha'f  o'  't 


lost 
irregularly 

the  Hiualleiit  of  coiiiH 
half  of  it 


Tho'  I  should  be  the  waur  bestead. 
Thou 's  be  as  braw  and  bienly  clad. 
And  thy  young  years  as  nicely  bred 

Wi'  education, 
As  ony  brat  o'  wedlock's  bed. 

In  a'  thy  station. 

Lord  grant  that  thou  may  ay  inherit 
Tliy  mither's  person,  grace,  an'  merit,* 
An'  thy  poor,  worthless  daddie's  spirit, 

Without  his  fail  ins, 
Twill  please  me  mair  to  sec  thee  heir  it,  t 

Than  stocket  mailens. 


wamily 


child 


Canns 


For  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hne  thee. 
And  tak  the  counsel  I  shall  gie  thee, 

•  Variation— 'Mother's  look  and  graceful  merit.* 
t  Variation—'  Hear  and  aee  it.' 
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I  '11  never  rue  my  trouble  wi*  thee — * 

The  cost  nor  shame  o'  % 
But  be  a  loving  father  to  thee, 

And  brag  the  name  o'  't. 

Wo  now  return  to  the  CJommon-place  Book  : 

The  foregoing  was  to  have  been  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  tlie 
various  species  of  men ;  but  as  I  cannot  please  myself  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  must  wait  till  farther  experience, 
&  nicer  observations  throw  more  Hglit  on  the  subject. — In  the  mean 
time  I  shall  set  down  the  following  fragment  which,  as  it  is  the  genuine 
language  of  my  heart,  will  enable  any  body  to  det-ennine  which  of  the 
Classes  I  lieloug  to  : 

GREEN    GROW   THE   RASHES.t 
Tune — Green  grow  the  Bashes, 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev*ry  ban', 

In  every  hour  that  passes,  0 : 
What  signifies  the  life  o*  man. 

An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  0 1 

Chor, — Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 ;  ruKhe* 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend,     . 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  0. 

The  war'ly  race  may  riches  chase,  worldly 

An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  0 ; 
An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 

Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  0. 

But  gie  me  a  cannie  hour  at  e'en,  happy 

My  arms  about  my  dearie,  0 ; 
An'  war'ly  cares,  an'  war'ly  men, 

^lay  a'  gae  tapsnltecrie,  0  1  topsy-tunry 

*  Variation—*  A  lovin  fatli»'r  T  '11  he  to  thoff, 

If  thou  be  spared  ; 
Tliro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I  '11  e'c  thee, 
And  think  't  weel-\var«l.* 
t  ThiH  poem  may  have  been  composed  at  Lochleo.    The  last  vene  did  uut  appear  in 
tlio  early  manuscript  copies. 
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For  yon  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this ;  grave 

Ye  're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  0 : 

The  wisest  man  the  warF  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 

Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0  : 
Her  prentice  han'  she  try*d  on  man. 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0.^ 

As  the  grand  end  of  human  life  is  to  cultivate  an  intercourse  with 
that  Being,  to  wliom  we  owe  life,  with  evVy  enjoyment  tliat  renders 
life  delightful;  and  to  maintain  an  integritive  conduct  towards  our 
fellow  creatures ;  that  so  by  forming  Piety  &  Virtue  into  habit,  we 
may  be  fit  members  for  that  society  of  the  Pious,  and  the  Gooil,  which 
reason  and  revelation  teach  us  to  expect  beyond  the  grave— I  do  not 
see,  that  the  turn  of  mind,  and  pursuits  of  sucli  a  one  as  the  al>ove 
verses  describe — one  who  spends  the  hours  &  thougtits  which  tlie 
vocations  of  the  day  can  spare  with  Ossian,  Shakef>peare,  Thomson, 
Shenstone,  Sterne  &c.  or  as  the  maggot  takes  him,  a  gun,  a  fithlle, 
or  a  Song  to  make,  or  mend  ;  and  at  all  times  some  Iiearts-dear  bony 
lass  in  view — I  say  I  do  not  see  that  the  turn  of  mind  &  pursuits  of 
such  a  one  are  in  the  least  more  inimical  to  the  sacred  interests  of  Piety 
&  Virtue,  than  the,  even  lawful,  bustling,  &  straining  after  tlie  worUl's 
riches  &  honors :  and  I  do  not  see  but  he  may  gain  Heaven  as  well 
— which  by  the  bye,  is  no  mean  consideration,  who  steals  thro'  the  Vale 
of  Life,  amusing  himself  with  ever^'  little  flower  that  fortune  throws 
in  his  way ;  an  he,  who,  straining  stmit  forward,  perhaps  spattering 
all  alK)ut  him,  gains  some  of  Life's  little  eminences,  where,  after  all, 
he  can  only  see  &  l>e  seen  a  little  more  conspicuously,  than,  what 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  is  apt  to  term,  the  poor,  indolent,  devil 
he  has  left  behind  him. 

♦  In  thin  song  Bnms  made  an  Improvement  upon  an  old  ditty  that  was  anng  to 
th«  same  air.  It  hait  been  pointed  out  that  the  last  admirable  vente  in  fonncnl  upon 
a  conceit,  which  was  in  print  long  before  the  days  of  Burns,  in  a  comedy  entitled  CupitVs 
WkiHigi{/t  published  in  1007.  Tlie  passage  in  the  comedy  is  an  apostn)phe  to  the  female 
■ex,  aa  follows : 

'Oh  woman 

since  we 

Were  made  before  ye,  should  we  not  love  and 
Admire  ye  as  the  last,  and  therefore  porf«'rt'«t  work 
Of  Nature?    Man  was  made  when  Nature  was 
Bnt  an  apprentice,  but  woman  when  she 
Waa  a  slcJlAil  mistress  of  her  art.' 

It  might  be  prwinmed  that  nnms  had  no  chance  of  seeing  this  old  play;  but  it  appenr-* 
that  the  passage  was  transcribed  in  a  book  which  was  not  very  scarce  in  his  tinio-- 
namely,  The  Britiih  Mum:  a  ColUctUm  of  Thoughts,  by  Thomas  Ilaywanl,  Gent.  4  vols. 
London,  1788. 
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This  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  choice, 
which  powerful  impulse  was  forcing  upon  him,  of  the  lyre  instead 
of  the  plough. 

A  prayer,  when  fainting  fits,  &  other  alarmin*;  symptoms  of  a 
plenrisy  or  some  other  dangerous  disorder,  which  indeed  still  threaten 
me,  first  put  Nature  on  the  alarm  : 

O  Thoa  unknown.  Almighty  Cauae 
Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  !  &c.* 

Mu^vings  in  the  hour  of  Dkspoxdexcy  and— prosi>ect  of  Death. 
Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  soeue  ?  ke.f 

StpUmber, 

SONG. 
Testreen  I  met  yoa  on  the  moor,  kc.% 

John  Barleycorn — A  Song,  to  its  own  Tone. 

T  once  heard  tlic  old  Bong,  that  goes  hy  this  name,  snng;  &  heing 
very  fond  of  it,  &  rememl)erin^  only  two  or  three  verses  of  it,  viz.  the 
Ist,  2d,  and  3<1,  with  Home  scraps  which  I  have  inten^t'oven  here  & 
there  in  the  following  piece  : 

June  1785. 
There  was  three  kings  into  the  east,  &c§ 

The  death  &  dyin*  words  o*  poor  Malie — my  ain  pet  ewe — an  unco 
mournfn'  Tale. 

As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither,  kc\\ 

A  letter  sent  to  John  Lapraik,  near  Muirkirk,  a  true,  genuine, 
Scotish  Bard. 

ApHl  Iff,  1785. 
While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green,  &C.1I 

On  receiving  an  answer  to  tlie  above  1  wrote  the  following : 

April  iltt,  1785. 

While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake,  kc** 

AugyuL 
A  S0N(5. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast,  &ctt 

Some  years  before  leaving  Lochlca  lUinis  had  joined  a  fraternity 
of  Freemasons  who  met  in  a  small  public-house  in  the  village  of 

•  See  p.  115—'  A  Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death.*  t  See  p.  116—*  Stanzas. 

J  See  p.  52—'  O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day."  $  See  p.  98. 

II  8«^  p.  89.  ^  See  p.  157.  *•  See  p.  ItW. 

ft  See  p.  218—'  Man  wot  made  to  mourn.' 
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Tarbolton.*  His  sociable  nature  inclined  him  to  take  a  wann 
pari  in  their  festivities ;  and  his  wit  and  intelligence  enabled  him 
to  rise  speedily  to  a  leading  place  in  the  lodge.!  His  name 
occurs  in  the  books  of  St  James's  Tai-bolton  Lodge  (178)  as  Dcpute- 
master,  July  27,  1784,  and  in  this  capacity  he  signs  mijiutos  for  two 
or  three  years  thereafter.  According  to  the  report  of  old  associates 
at  the  village,  he  was  '  so  keen  a  mason,  that  he  would  hold  lodges 
for  the  admission  of  new  members  in  his  own  house,'  and  when 
removed  to  Mossgiel,  four  miles  distant,  he  continued  to  attend 
meetings  at  Tarbolton  regularly.  His  enthusiasm  for  freemasonry 
must  have  sprung  from  his  sociable  disposition  alone,  for  Bums 
was  not  a  convivialist  for  the  sake  of  gross  indulgence.  The 
bacchanalianism  of  his  verse  did  not  come  from  the  heart,  as  his 
amatory  frenzy  usually  did.  It  was  merely  the  literary  expression 
of  a  recognised  common  sentiment.  That  may  unquestionably  ])e 
affirmed  of  a  piece  referable  to  the  Tarbolton  festivities  : 

SONG— NO  CHURCHMAN  AM  LX 
Tune — Prepare,  my  dear  BrethrcUy  to  the  Tavern  let  ^sfly. 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight. 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare. 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow ; 

I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low ; 

But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  arc  here, 

And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse  ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse  ; 
But  see  you  the  Croicn  how  it  waves  in  the  air  1 
There  a  big-belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

•  Bums  was  mada  a  mason  by  Alexander  Wood,  tailor  in  Tarbolton.  The  flrat  niaaon 
he  hfmseir  made  wan  Matthew  Hall,  a  note<l  mxuician,  long  after  resident  in  Newton-upon- 
Kjr.—BaUadt  and  Songs  ofAyr$hire, 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  III. 

t  It  has  been  ooi\|ectared  that  this  sons  was  written  by  Bums  in  In-ine.  This 
If  ponible;  aa  he  was  admitted  an  apprentice  maMn  in  July  1781.  But  the  date  of  its 
coiupoaition  la  iramateriaL 

VOL.  I.  I 
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The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fij ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair. 
That  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make ; 
A  letter  informed  me  that  all  was  to  wreck ; 
]^ut  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddFd  up  stairs^ 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

*  Lifers  cares  they  are  comforts  '* — a  maxim  laid  down 

l>y  the  Bard,  what  d'  ye  call  him  ?  that  wore  the  black  gown ; 

And  faith  1  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair ; 

Fur  a  big-belly 'd  bottle 's  a  heav'n  of  a  care.t 

A    STANZA    ADDED   IN    A    MASON    LODGE. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  overflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw ; 
May  every  true  Brother  of  the  Compass  and  Square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle  when  harassed  with  care. 

This  is  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  verse-making,  on  the 
model  of  some  of  the  Anacreontics  to  be  found  in  the  song- 
books  of  the  last  century.  A  song  somewhat  like  it  occurs  in 
the  Channer  (1751),  in  which  the  poet  excuses  himself  for  the 
desertion  of  his  Chloe  by  chanting  the  superior  charms  of  wine; 
one  verse  runs : 

She,  too,  might  have  (loisoned  the  joy  of  my  life, 
Witli  nurses  and  babien,  and  Bqnalling  and  strife ; 
But  my  wine  neither  nurses  nor  babies  can  bring. 
And  a  big-bellied  bottle 's  a  mighty  good  thing. 

TO    MR   JAMES    BURN  ESS,    MONTROSE. 

MoesaiEL,  8d  Avgud  ITSi. 

My  Dear  Sir— I  ought  in  gratitude  to  have  acknowledged  the 
receij)t  of  your  last  kind  letter  before  this  time ;  but,  without  troubling 

♦  Young's  Night  ThourthU 

t  It  has  been  suggoflti^l  that  'heav'n*  is  a  misprint  for  'hav'n,*and  that  the  bottle  ihOQki 
be  regarded  as  a  ))ort  to  flee  to  when  troubled.  On  the  other  hand,  'heav'n*  maj  be 
interi>reted  like  'glory  and  care/  as  a  'dear  aflSiction.' 
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yon  with  any  apology,  I  shall  proceed  to  inform  you  that  onr  family  are 
all  in  good  health  at  present,  and  we  were  very  happy  with  the  un- 
expected favour  of  John  Caird's  company  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  I 
must  say  it  of  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  facetious,  wann- 
hearted  lads  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 

We  liave  been  surprised  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  moral  world,  which,  I  dare  say,  has  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
last  century.  We  have  had  a  party  of  the  'Presbytery  Relief,'  as 
they  call  themselves,  for  some  time  in  this  country.  A  pretty  thriving 
society  of  them  has  been  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  for  some  years  past, 
till  about  two  years  ago,  a  Mrs  Buchan  from  Glasgow  came  and  began 
to  spread  some  fanatical  notions  of  religion  among  them,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  many  converts  among  them,  and  among  othera,  their 
Preacher,  one  Mr  Whyte,  who,  upon  that  account,  has  been  sus|)ended 
and  formally  deposed  by  his  brethren.  He  continued,  however,  to 
preach  in  private  to  his  party,  and  was  supported,  both  he  and  their 
Spiritual  Mother,  as  they  affect  to  call  old  Buchan,  by  the  contributions 
of  the  rest,  several  of  whom  were  in  good  circumstances  ;  till  in  Spring 
last,  the  populace  rose  and  mobbed  the  old  leader,  Buchan,  and  put  her 
out  of  the  town ;  on  which  all  her  followers  voluntarily  quitted  the 
place  likewise,  and  with  such  precipitation,  that  many  of  them  never 
shut  their  doors  behind  them  ;  one  left  a  washing  on  the  green,  another 
a  cow  bellowing  at  the  crib  without  meat,  or  any  body  to  mind  her ;  and 
after  several  stages,  they  are  fixed  at  present  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Dumfries.  Their  tenets  are  a  strange  jumble  of  enthusiastic  jargon  ; 
among  others,  she  pretends  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoyt  by  breathing 
on  them,  which  she  does  with  postures  and  practices  that  are  scandal- 
onsly  indecent.  They  have  likewise  disposed  of  all  their  effects,  and 
hold  a  community  of  goods,  and  live  nearly  an  idle  life,  carrying  on  a 
great  farce  of  pretended  devotion  in  barns  and  woods,  where  they  hnlge 
and  lie  all  together,  and  hold  likewise  a  community  of  women,  as  it  is 
another  of  their  tenets  that  they  can  conmiit  no  moral  sin.  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted  with  most  of  them,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  above 
mentioned  are  facts. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  folly  in  leaving 
the  guidance  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense  in  matters  of  religion. 
Whenever  we  neglect  or  despise  these  sacred  monitors,  the  whimsical 
notions  of  a  perturbated  brain  are  taken  for  the  inmiediatc  influences 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  the  most  inconsistent 
absurdities,  will  meet  with  abettors  and  converts.  Nay,  I  have  often 
thought,  that  the  more  out-of-the-way  and  ridiculous  their  fancies  are, 
if  once  they  are  sanctified  under  the  sacred  name  of  lleligiou,  the 
unliappy  mistaken  votaries  are  the  more  firmly  glued  to  them. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  yon  soon,  and  I  beg  you  will  rememlier  me  to  all 
friends,  and  believe  me  to  be,  my  Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  Cousin, 

Robert  Burness. 

Direct  to  me  at  Mossgiel,  paribh  of  Mauchlinc,  near  Kilmarnuck. 
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Burns's  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  sect  known  as  'the 
Buchanites*  requires  explanation.  "^  Mrs  Ebpat  Buchan,  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  Train's  History  of  the  Buchanites  from  First  to 
Last,  was  *  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson  and  Margaret  Gordon, 
who  kept  a  small  wayside  public-house  on  the  old  road  between 
Banff  and  Portsoy,  at  a  place  called  Fatmacken,  where  she  was 
bom  about  1738.'  She  seems  to  have  contracted  at  Ayr  a  regular 
or  irregular  marriage  with  Robert  Buchan,  a  working  potter.  He 
removed  to  Banff  and  subsequently  to  Glasgow,  where  in  1781  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  had  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  support 
herself  and  three  children  by  teaching  a  sewing-school  in  Ban£ 
He  belonged  to  the  *  Relief '  body  of  Presbyterians,  and  this  circum- 
stince  led  to  Mrs  Buchan 's  association  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  White  (op 
Whyte)  mentioned  in  Burns's  letter.  White  had  become  minister 
of  the  'Relief  congregation  at  Irvine  in  1782,  and  'being  called 
to  assist  at  a  sacrament  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  in 
December  1782,  she  attended  on  that  occasion,  and  being 
captivated  with  liis  oratory,  she  communicated  the  flattering 
account  by  letter  of  his  being  the  first  minister  who  had  spoken 
effectually  to  her  heart'  He  shortly  after  invited  her  to  Irvine. 
There  she  was  welcomed  by  White's  congregation,  and  in  the 
course  of  meetings  she  had  with  them,  she  'gave  herself  out 
to  be  the  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  and  pretended  to  confer 
immortality  on  whomsoever  she  breathed;  and  promised  event- 
ually to  translate  direct  to  heaven  in  a  body,  without  their  tasting 
death,  all  who  put  unlimited  faith  in  her  divine  mission.  She 
also  personified  the  Woman  described  in  the  Revelation  of  St 
John  as  being  '  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet';  and  pretended  to  have  brought  forth  the  Man-child 
who  '  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,'  in  the  person 
of  Mr  White. 

'  Luckie '  Buchan,  as  she  was  familiarly  styled,  gained  a  complete 
ascendancy  over    the   minds    of    Mr  White,   his   wife,  and   a 

*  John  Gait,  the  novelist,  who  wea  born  in  Irvine  in  1779,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
four  years  of  age  when  the  Buchanites  left  the  town  'singing  psalms  as  they  w^nt,  shouting 
ami  saying  they  were  going  to  the  New  Jerusalem,'  relates  in  his  autobiography:  'I  with 
many  other  children  also  accompanied  her,  but  my  mother  in  a  state  of  distraction  pursued, 
and  drew  me  back  by  the  lug  and  the  horn.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  lira 
Buchan 'h  here-sies — how  could  I  ? — but  the  scene,  and  more  than  once  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  |)8Alm-siiiKing,  has  risen  in  my  remembrance,  especially  in  describing  the  Covenantcn 
in  Ringan  GUhaiz$,' 
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considerable  number  of  the  persons  who  attended  the  meetings 
she  held  every  night,  A  chaise  of  heresy  was,  however,  brought 
against  Mr  White,  and  in  August  of  1783  he  was  deposed  by 
bis  Presbytery.  The  people  of  Irvine  generally  were  strongly 
opposed  to  Mrs  Buchan,  quite  as  much  on  account  of  the  postures, 
practices,  and  views  on  marriage  to  which  Bums  alludes  in  his  letter 
to  his  cousin,  as  by  reason  of  her  extravagant  religious  pretensions. 
The  poet  does  not  appear  to  have  merely  repeated  gossip  when  ho 
spoke  of  'community  of  women'  and  immunity  from  moral  sin  as 
portions  of  the  Buchanite  creed.  In  the '  Divine  Dictionary '  of  the 
sect,  published  by  Mr  White,  it  is  laid  down  that  '  the  same  two 
that  finished  the  carnal  service  at  the  altar  and  bestial  sacrifices 
put  an  end  to  carnal  sacrifices.  It  is  devilish  to  think  that  merely 
refraining  from  women  and  certain  meats  constitutes  salvation. 
Where  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  occupies  all  the  person  and 
religions  and  reigns  throughout  the  flesh,  it  matters  not  much 
whether  they  marry  or  not'  One  of  the  most  fanatical  members 
of  the  sect  has  also  recorded  that  '  the  most  legal  union  marriage 
could  afford,  became  null  and  void  in  the  society,  such  being  at 
variance  with  the  rules;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for  those 
who  had  wives  to  live  as  those  who  had  none.' 

It  is  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  rabble  of  Irvine 
should  have  mobbed  and  very  nearly  killed  Mrs  Buchan,  and  that 
about  the  middle  of  1784  the  magistrates,  who  had  been  implored  to 
take  proceedings  against  her  as  a  blasphemer,  should  have  formally 
expelled  her  from  the  town.  She  and  her  supporters,  numbering 
forty-six  in  all,  and  including  Mr  White,  left  Irvine,  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Kilmarnock,  Mauchline,  and  Cumnock,  to  New  Cample, 
a  farm  about  two  miles  from  Thornhill  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  they 
encamped.  The  society  obtained  some  recruits  both  from  the 
neighbourhood  and  from  England,  but  it  had  shown  symptoms  of 
decline  even  before  Mrs  Buchan  falsified  her  prophecies  by  dying 
a  natural  death  in  1791.  This  event  led  to  the  break-up  of  the 
sect  A  few  of  its  members  remained  on  the  farm  of  Auclien- 
gibbert,  in  Galloway,  which  they  had  leased  after  leaving 
New  Cample.  Others  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1792 
with  Mr  White,  who  gave  up  his  belief  in  Mrs  Buchan's  mission, 
and  appears  to  have  become  a  teacher  at  a  village  in  Virginia, 
where   he    'preached    occasionally  to   a    few   Universalists,    but 
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never  mentioned   any  of  his  former  whimsical  doctrines.'    The 
last  of  the  Buchanites  died  in  1848. 

Bums  states  in  his  letter  to  his  consin,  that,  when  he  was  in 
Irvine  engaged  in  flax-dressing,  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  several  pei*sons  who  afterwards  hecame  zealous  Buchanites. 
Among  these  was,  in  all  probability,  Peter  Hunter,  who  left 
Irvine  in  the  company  of  Mrs  Buchan  in  1784,  and  who  livetl 
with  his  family  in  the  Glasgow  Vennel,  where  Burns  lodge<l. 
Hunter  is  described  by  Train  as  town-clerk  of  Irvine.  This  appears 
to  be  a  mistiko.  Ho  was  procurator-fiscal  (public  prosecutor)  of 
the  burgh,  and  had  also  a  proprietary  interest  in  some  vessels  trading 
to  and  from  the  iK)rt  of  Irvine.  According  to  Mrs  Begg,  Bums  was 
for  a  time  attached  to  Jean  Gardner,  another  member  of  the  sect, 
daughter  of  a  butcher  in  Irvine,  in  whose  house  Mr  White  is 
believed  to  have  lodged.  Train  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  his  belief 
that  the  *  darling  Jean '  referred  to  in  his  *  Epistle  to  Davie,'  is 
Jean  Gardner.  Ho  also  states  that  Burns  frequently  visited  her, 
both  at  New  Cample  and  at  Auchengibbert,*  and  quotes  this 
evidence  of  Andrew  Innes,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  of  the  sect : 
'When  I  was  sent  back  from  Thomhill  for  Mr  Hunter,  Jean 
Gardner  came  with  me  from  Irvine  to  Closeburn,  and  when  we 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbolton,  she  seemed  to  be  in 
fear,  and  rather  in  a  discomposed  condition ;  when  I  inquired 
the  cause,  she  said,  it  was  lest  Bums  the  poet  should  see  her, 
for  if  he  did  ho  would  be  sure  to  intemipt  her,  for  they  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  but  we  proceeded  on  our  joumey,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  obstruction.'  Jean  Gardner,  who  is 
described  as  *  a  young  woman  of  very  surpassing  beauty,*  marricil 
George  Hill,  one  of  those  members  of  the  sect  who  emigrated 
to  America,  and  is  understood  to  have  died  of  fever  in 
Philadelphia  in  1793. 

•  If  Bums  vIhIUhI  Jean  Gardner  at  Aucheng!bbert»  he  must  have  done  ao  when  he  was 
living  at  EUisland.  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence  In  hi«  jHwrns  or  letters.  The  Rev.  J.  K. 
Hfiwison,  of  RotlHway,  in  a  oirefiil  article  on  '  Burns  and  the  Bnchanitea,*  contributed  to 
the  Scot*  Maga:inf  for  OctoWr  1802,  more  than  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  *  darling 
Jean'  of  the  'Epistle  to  Davie*  was  Jean  Gardner,  on  the  ground  that  that  poem  in  dated 
*  January  1785,'  in  the  copy  pn»scnttHl  to  Robert  Aiken  -a  date  which  precedes  the  period 
when  the  poet  is  snp|>osc<l  to  have  become  intimate  with  Joan  Armour.  But  it  is  at  least 
possible  that,  as  Mr  Scott  Ponglas  remarks,  •  we  must  not  conclude  that  the  vKoU  of  the 
poem  was  complete<l  at  so  wvrly  a  date  *  as  January  1785.  All  things  considered.  Jean 
Ganlner  nuist  be  accountod  the  most  shadowy  of  Bums's  heroines,  if  she  can  fkirly  be 
considered  a  heroine  at  aU. 
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We  now  proceed  with  the  entries  in  the  Common-place  Book  : 

EGOTISMS    FROM    MY   OWN   SENSATIONS.* 

^ay  4.  6,  or  6  [1784?] 

I  don't  well  know  what  is  the  reason  of  it,  hut  somehow  or  other, 
though  I  am,  when  I  have  a  mind,  pretty  generally  beloved,  yet  I  never 
coald  get  the  art  of  commanding  respect.  I  imagine  it  is  owing  to  my 
being  deticient  in  what  Sterne  calls  *■  that  understrappiug  virtue  of  dis- 
cretion.* I  am  so  apt  to  a  lapsus  lingwe,  that  I  sometimes  think  the 
character  of  a  certain  great  man  I  have  read  of  somewhere  is  very  much 
apropos  to  myself —that  he  was  *  a  compound  of  great  talents  and  great 
folly.' 

N,B, — To  try  if  I  can  discover  the  causes  of  this  wretched  infirmity, 
and,  if  possible,  to  mend  it. 

Between  this  entry  and  the  next,  which  is  dated  August,  he 
inserts  a  few  snatches  of  verse,  which,  however,  are  possibly  the 
product  of  a  somewhat  later  period  : 

Tho'  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  the  pole  and  line, 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Tho'  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 


One  night  as  I  did  wander, 

When  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down  to  ponder, 

Upon  an  auld  tree-root : 
Auld  Ayr  ran  by  before  mo. 

And  bicker'd  to  the  seas ;  ran  rapidly 

A  cushat  crooded  o'er  me,  woai-pigoon  cooou 

That  echoed  through  the  braes. 

*  The  'Bgotisros  from  my  own  Senaatfons.' with  the  four  poetical  piocen  follnwinf?,  do  not 
appear  in  the  original  Common-place  Book.  They  appear  to  have  been  Interpolated  by 
Croinek  in  the  veraion  of  that  Book  given  in  the  lUUqueM  in  1808. 
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RANTIN,    ROVIN    ROBIN. 
TvmK— Dainty  Davie, 

There  was  a  lad  was  bora  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style,  wh*t 

I  doubt  it  *8  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Bobin. 

Chor, — Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 

Rantin,  rovin,  rantin,  rovin,  Reckless  or  ftoiicaome 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 
Rantin,  rovin  Robin  ! 

Our  monarch's  *  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five-and-twenty  days  begun, 
Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar'  win' 
Blew  hansel  t  in  on  Robin. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof,  peeped— palm 

Quo'  scho,  '  Wha  lives  will  see  the  proof,  the 

This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof :  goodly— iboi 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin.' 

'  He  '11  hae  misfortunes  great  an'  sina'. 
But  ay  a  heart  aboon  them  a',  abore 

He  '11  be  a  credit  till  us  a', — 
We  'U  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin.' 

'  But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine, 

I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line. 

This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 

So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Robin  ! '  |  blessings 

ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RUISSEAUX.§ 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair, 

He  '11  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair ; 

*  George  II.  died  In  1760,  the  year  after  that  of  the  poet's  birth. 

t  A  gift  for  a  particular  s^ison,  or  the  first  money  received  on  a  special  occasion. 

t  It  has  been  said,  but  upon  no  good  authority,  that  there  was  some  foundation  in  tut 
for  this  tale  of  a  gossip— a  female  tramp,  who  chanced  to  be  present  at  the  poet's  birth, 
having  actttally  uttered  some  such  prophecies  respecting  the  inflint  placed  in  her  arms. 
Similar  circumstances  attended  the  birth  of  Mirabeau. 

I  RttiueauXf  Fr.  for  '  rivolets,'  a  pnnning  translation  of  his  own  name. 
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Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nao  mair  shall  fear  him  ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care, 

£*er  mair  come  near  him. 

To  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash'd  him,  troubled 

£xcept  the  moment  that  they  crushM  liim ; 
For  sune  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush'd  'em, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short, 
Then  wi*  a  rhyme  or  sang  he  lash'd  'em, 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra-wark,  coantiy-work 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark,    ^gorol^^Uron'i 
Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man ; 
But  tell  him,  he  was  leam'd  and  dark. 

Ye  roos'd  liim  then ! 


fit  to  be  considered 

a  scholar 

praised 


In  the  first  of  these  sets  of  verses.  Bums  alludes  to  the  attachment 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  most  celebrated  of  ail  his  heroines,  and 
his  future  wife — Jban.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  master-mason 
named  Armour,  residing  in  the  village  of  Mauchliuo.'^  Her 
husband  has  described  her  at  this  period  of  her  life  as — 

A  dancin',  sweet,  young  handsome  quean, 
Of  guileless  heart 

The  acquaintance  appears  to  have  commenced  not  long  after  the 
poet  took  up  his  residence  at  MossgieL  Eaces  were  held  at 
Mauchline  in  the  end  of  April,  and  it  was  customary  on  the  occasion 
for  the  young  men,  with  little  ceremony,  to  invite  such  girls  as  they 
liked  off  the  street  into  a  dancing-hall,  where  a  fiddler  played  for  a 
penny  a  dance.  The  story  goes,  that  Burns  and  Jean  happened  to 
be  in  the  same  dance,  but  not  as  partners,  when  some  confusion 
and  a  little  merriment  were  excited  by  his  dog  tracking  his  footsteps 
through  the  room.  He  playfully  remarked  to  his  partner,  that  *he 
wished  he  could  get  any  of  the  lasses  to  like  him  as  well  as  his 
dog  did.'     A  short  time  after,  he  passed  through  the  Mauchline 

*  According  to  the  parish  register  of  Mauchlino  Jc^in  Annour  was  bom  on  tlie  25th 
Psbmary  1765.    In  Bama'a  flunily  register  the  date  given  is  27th  February  1767. 
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wftshing-green,  where  Jean,  who  had  overheard  hiB  remark,  was 
hlcaching  clothes.  His  dog  running  over  the  clothes,  the  girl 
desired  him  to  call  it  off,  and  this  led  them  into  conversation. 
Archly  referring  to  what  passed  at  the  dance,  she  asked  if  'he 
had  got  any  of  the  lasses  to  like  him  as  well  as  his  dog.'  That 
was  the  beginning  of  their  intimacy.  The  affections  of  Bums 
were  quickly  centred  upon  Jean.  There  were  other  girls  in 
Mauchline,  some  with  unquestionable  attractions,  but  none  could 
henceforth  compete  with  her.     So  he  himself  tells  us  : 

THE   BELLES   OF  MAUCHLINE. 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 

The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a' ; 
Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  strarfger  would  guess. 

In  London  or  Paris  they  'd  gotten  it  a'. 
Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland  's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw : 
There  *s  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 

But  Armour 's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a\* 

Burns  was  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  yet  he  had  composed 
only  a  few  songs — although  some  of  these  were  exquisite— upon 
the  girls  who  had  struck  his  fancy,  and  a  small  number  of  minor 
poems.  He  had  hitherto,  indeed,  only  expressed  some  of  the 
predominant  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  or  commented  on  some  of 

*  We  may  here  mention  the  fttten  of  the  six  belles  of  Mauchline.  Helen  Miller,  the 
first  mentioned,  daughter  of  John  Miller,  of  the  Sun  Inn,  Mauchline,  married  Bunu'f 
fHend,  Dr  Mackenzie.  Tl>eir  son,  John  Whitefoord  Mackenzie,  a  well-known  literary 
and  antiquarian  collector,  died  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1884.  Jean  Markland  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Markland,  a  Mauchline  merchant,  and  was  in  1779,  along  with  her 
father  and  mother,  charged  before  the  kirk-seasion  with  attributing  witchcraft  to  the  wife 
of  another  local  merchant ;  but  the  charge  broke  down.  She  married,  in  September  1788^ 
James  Findlay,  the  excise  officer  in  Tarbolton,  who  was  commissioned  to  instruct  Bunui  In 
the  arts  of  gauging  and  excise  book-keeping,  and  who  was  introduceil  to  her  by  tb*  poet 
Findlay  removed  to  Greenock  in  1792,  and  his  wife  died  there  in  1851  at  the  age  of  M. 
The  *  witty '  Jean  Smith  married  another  friend  of  Bums,  Mr  James  Candlish,  an  Edin- 
burgh lecturer  on  medicine.  A  tablet  erected  to  her  memory  in  Old  Galton  Churchyard, 
Edinburgh,  by  her  son,  the  Rev.  Dr  Candlish,  the  Free  Church  theologian  and 
ecclesiastical  leader,  records  that  she  died  on  20th  January  1854,  aged  86.  The  'braw* 
Betty  Miller,  sister  of  Helen  Miller,  became  the  wife  of  William  Templeton,  a  merchant 
in  Mauchline.  She  was  bom  in  1708,  married  on  8th  September  1704,  and  died  at  the 
birth  of  her  first  child.  To  her  was  ad<lres8wl  Biims's  song,  •  From  thee,  Eliza,  I  mnst 
go.'  Christina  Morton,  a  native  of  the  parish,  with  which  for  several  generations  her  fkmily 
had  been  connectoil,  marrie<l,  on  27th  December  1788,  Robert  Paterson,  draper  and  genend 
merchant,  Mauchline,  and  harl  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of '  Arrooor's '  history  immor^ 
tality  has  taken  charge. 
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tho  more  striking  circamstances  of  his  own  condition.  The  culti- 
vation of  poetry  as  an  art^  whether  with  a  view  to  attaining  per- 
fection in  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  aid  to  advancement  in  life, 
had  not  yet  become  a  definite  ambition.  Ho  was  still  without  an 
aim — alternately  groaning  under  the  ill-requited  labours  of  his 
farm  and  the  darkness  of  all  his  worldly  prospects,  and  indulging 
in  merry  bouts  at  mason-lodges,  where  care  was  for  the  time  cast 
aside.  A  careful  chronology  is  here  of  some  importance  in  illustra- 
ting the  literary  liistory  of  Bums.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  mass  of  the  poetry  which  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to 
fame,  burst  from  him  in  the  course  of  a  period  which  certainly  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  months. 

In  a  well-known  letter  of  Gilbert  Bums  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  Tarbolton  period  was  one  marked  by  little  intellectual  improve- 
ment. This  is  in  the  main  true.  During  this  period  of  seven  or 
eight  years  Bums  freely  indulged  his  ardent  love  of  reading ;  he 
used  means  to  sharpen  his  intellect  in  the  debating  club ;  he  wrote, 
as  we  have  seen,  excellent  prose  epistles  to  his  father  and  his 
cousin,  besides  some  love-songs,  and  a  few  short  poems.  Yet  any 
progress  he  made  was  of  a  rambling  and  desultory  nature,  very 
different  from  what  it  might  have  been  if  he  had  all  the  time  been 
steadily  pursuing  one  intellectual  object.  From  the  summer  of 
1784,  however,  or  a  time  not  long  subsequent,  the  views  of  Burns 
underwent  a  change. 

The  first  genuine  determination  of  his  mind  towards  literary 
effort,  the  first  appreciation  of  its  usual  aims  and  results,  appears 
in  certain  entries  in  his  Common-place  Book,  which  are  undated  as 
regards  the  year,  but  may,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  be 
ascribed  to  1784.  Here  we  see  him  at  length  beginning  to  view  his 
literary  powers  as  giving  him  at  least  a  chance  of  ranking  with  the 
unknown  poets  of  the  past^  from  whom  mainly  Scotland  derives 
her  national  stock  of  songs  and  ballads  : 

Augvft. 

However  I  am  pleased  with  the  works  of  our  Scotch  Poets,  particularly 
the  excellent  Ramsay,  and  the  still  more  excellent  Ferguson,  yet  I  am 
hurt  to  see  other  places  of  Scotlan<],  their  towns,  rivers,  woods,  hauglis, 
&C.  immortalize<i  in  snch  celebrated  performances,  whilst  my  dear  native 
conntry,  the  ancient  Bailieries  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  &  Cunningham,  famous 
both  in  ancient  &  modern  times  for  a  gallant,  and  warlike  race  of  inhab- 
itants ;  a  country  where  civil,  &  particularly  religous  Liberty  have  ever 
found  their  first  support,  &  their  last  asylum  ;  a  country,  the  birtliplace 
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of  many  famous  Philosophers,  Soldiers,  &  Statesmen,  and  the  scene  of 
many  important  events  recorded  in  Scottish  History,  particularly  a  great 
many  of  the  actions  of  the  Glorious  Wallace,  the  Saviour  of  his 
country ;  yet,  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  Poet  of  any  eminence, 
to  make  the  fertile  banks  of  Irvine,  the  romantic  woodlands  & 
sequestered  scenes  of  Aire,  and  the  heathy,  mountainous  source,  & 
winding  sweep  of  Doon  emulate  Tay,  Forth,  Ettrick,  Tweed,  &c.  This 
is  a  complaint  I  would  gladly  remedy,  but  Alas !  I  am  far  unequal  to  the 
task,  both  in  native  genius  &  education. 

Obscure  I  am,  &  obscure  I  must  be,  though  no  young  Poet,  nor  Young 
Soldier's  heart  ever  beat  more  fondly  for  fame  than  mine. 

And  if  there  is  no  other  soene  of  Being 
Where  my  insatiate  wish  may  have  its  fill ; 
This  something  at  my  heart  that  heaves  for  room, 
My  best,  my  dearest  part  was  made  in  vain. 


AugutL 
A    FRAGMENT. 

Tune — /  had  a  horse  <fr  /  had  nae  mair. 

When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle,* 

My  miiid  it  was  na  steady ; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  ay  : 

But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchline  toun, 

Not  dreadin  anybody, 
My  heart  was  caught,  before  I  thought^ 

And  by  a  Mauchline  lady.t 


Stpt$wibtr» 
There  is  a  certain  irregularity  in  the  old  Scotch  Songs,  a  redundancy 
of  syllables  with  respect  to  that  exactness  of  Accent  &  measure  that  the 
English  Poetry  requires,  but  which  glides  in,  most  melodiously  with  the 

*  Kyle  Is  the  middle  of  the  tliree  divisions  of  Ayrshire ;  having  been  at  one  time  almost 
entirely  covere4l  with  forest,  it  may  have  derived  its  name  finom  the  Celtic  ooilU,  a  wood. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Irvine,  which  divides  it  fh>ra  Cimninghame,  on  the 
north-east  by  Lanarkshire,  on  the  soutli  by  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  the  east  by  Dam« 
friesshire,  on  the  south-west  by  the  river  Doon,  which  dividra  it  fh>m  Carrick,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Kyle  is  divided  by  the  river  Ayr,  which  rises  on  its  eastern 
border  and  traverses  it  westward  to  the  firth,  into  Kyle  Stewart  on  the  north,  and 
King's  Kyle  on  the  south.  Bums  '  first  came  to  Stewart  Kyle'  in  1777,  when  he  removed 
with  the  family  fjroni  Mount  Oliphant  to  Lochlea. 

t  If  the  'Mauchline  lady'  was  Jean  Armour,  this  poem— a  parody  of  the  song  to  the 
muKic  of  which  it  was  set  by  the  author— gives  support  to  the  belief  that  the  poet  had  seen 
antl  admired,  if  not  spoken  to  her,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1784. 
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respective  tunes  to  which  they  are  set.  For  instance,  the  fine  oKl  Song 
of  the  The  Mill  MiU  O,  to  give  it  a  plain  prosaic  reading  it  halts  prodigi- 
ously out  of  measure  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Song  set  to  the  same  tune 
in  Breniner's  collection  of  Scotch  songs  which  hegins  '*  To  Fanny  fair 
coald  I  impart "  &e,  it  is  most  exact  measure,  and  yet,  let  them  be  Ijoth 
sung  before  a  real  Critic,  one  above  the  hiaeses  of  prejudice,  but  a 
thorongii  Judge  of  Nature, — how  flat  &  spiritless  will  the  last  ap|)ear, 
how  trite,  and  lamely  methodical,  compared  with  the  wild- warbling 
cadence,  the  heart-moving  melody  of  the  first. — This  particularly  is  the 
case  with  all  those  airs  which  end  %vitli  a  hypermetrical  syllable. — There 
is  a  degree  of  wild  irregularity  in  many  of  the  comi>OAitions  &  Fragments 
which  are  daily  sung  to  them  by  my  compeers,  the  common  |)eople — a 
certcun  happy  arrangement  of  old  Scotch  syllables,  &  yet,  very  frequently, 
nothing,  not  even  like  rhyme,  or  sameness  of  jingle  at  the  ends  of  the 
lines.  This  has  made  me  sometimes  imagine  that  perhaps,  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  Scotch  Poet,  with  a  nice,  judicious  ear,  to  set  compositions 
to  many  of  our  most  favorite  airs,  particularly  that  class  of  them  men- 
Uoned  above,  inde|>endent  of  rhyme  altogether. 

There  is  a  noble  Sublimity,  a  heart-melting  tenderness  in  some  of  these 
ancient  fragments,  which  show  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand ; 
and  it  has  often  given  me  many  a  heartake  to  reflect  that  such  glorious 
old  Banls— Bards,  who,  very  probably,  owed  all  their  talents  to  native 
genins,  yet  have  describe<l  the  exploits  of  Heroes,  the  |)angs  of  Dis- 
appointment, and  the  meltings  of  Love  with  such  fine  strokes  of  Nature, 
and,  0  mortifying  to  a  Bard's  vanity  their  very  names  are  *'buned 
'mongst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were." 

O  ye  illustrious  Names  unknown  !  who  could  feel  so  strongly  and 
describe  so  well !  the  last,  the  meanest  of  the  Muses  train — one  who, 
though  far  inferiour  to  your  flights,  yet  eyes  your  path,  and  with  trembling 
wing  would  sometimes  soar  after  you— a  poor,  rustic  Bard  unknown, 
pays  this  sympathetic  pang  to  your  memory  !  Some  of  you  tell  us,  with 
all  the  charms  of  Verse,  that  you  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  world — 
unfortunate  in  love ;  he  too  has  felt  all  the  unfitness  of  a  poetic  Iienrt  for 
the  struggle  of  a  busy,  bad  World;  he  has  felt  the  loss  of  his  little 
fortune,  the  loss  of  friends,  and  worse  than  all,  the  loss  of  the  Woman  he 
adored  !  Like  you,  all  his  consolation  was  his  Muse— She  taught  him  in 
rustic  measures  to  complain — Happy,  could  he  have  done  it  with  your 
strength  of  imagination,  and  flow  of  Verse  !  May  the  turf  rest  lightly 
on  your  bones  !  And  may  you  now  enjoy  that  solace  and  rest  which  this 
world  rarely  gives  to  the  heart  tuned  to  all  the  feelings  of  Poesy  and 
love! 


The  following  fragment  is  done,  something  in  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  a  noble  old  Scottish  Piece  called  M^Millivi's  Peggy,  and  sings  to  the 
tune  of  Galla  Water. — My  Montgomerie*s  Peggy  was  my  Deity  for  six,  or 
eight  months.    She  had  been  bred,  tho'  as  the  world  says,  without  any 
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just  pretence  for  it,  in  a  style  of  life  rather  elegant. — But  as  Vanbragk 
says  in  one  of  his  conieiiies,  my  *  dani'd  Star  Found  me  out  *  there  too, 
for  though  I  began  the  aftair,  merely  in  a  gaieU  de  cceur^  or  to  tell  the 
truth,  what  would  scarcely  be  believed,  a  vanity  of  showing  my  parts  iu 
Courtship,  particularly  my  abilities  at  a  Billet  doux,  which  I  always 
))iqu'd  myself  upon,  made  me  lay  siege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I  always  do 
in  my  foolish  gallantries,  I  had  battered  myself  into  a  very  warm  affec- 
tion for  her,  she  told  me,  one  day  in  a  flag  of  truce,  that  her  fortress  had 
been  for  some  time  before  the  rightful  property  of  another ;  but  with  the 
greatest  friendship  and  politeness,  she  offered  me  every  alliance,  except 
actual  possession. — I  found  out  afterwards,  that  what  she  told  me  of  a 
))reengagement  was  really  true ;  but  it  cost  me  some  heart  Achs  to  get 
rid  of  the  affair. — 

I  have  even  tried  to  imitate  in  this  extenipoi-e  thing,  that  irregularity  in 
the  rhyme  which  when  judiciously  done,  has  such  a  line  effect  on  the  ear. 

FRAGMENT. 

Tune— O^oZ/a  Water, 

Altho*  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir,  &c* 

SepUwhtT, 

Another  Fragment  in  imitation  of  an  old  Scotch  Song,  well  known 
among  the  Country  ingle  sides — I  cannot  tell  the  name,  neither  of  the 
Song  nor  the  Tune,  but  they  are  in  fine  Unison  with  one  another. — By 
the  way,  these  old  Scottish  airs  are  so  nobly  sentimental  that  when  one 
would  compose  to  them ;  to  sotUh  the  tune,  as  our  Scotch  phrase  is,  over 
&  over,  is  the  readiest  way  to  catch  the  inspiration  and  raise  the  Banl 
into  that  glorious  enthusiasm  so  strongly  characteristic  of  our  old  Scotch 
Poetry. — I  shall  here  set  down  one  verse  of  the  piece  mentioned  above, 
both  to  mark  the  Song  &  tune  I  mean,  and  likewise  as  a  debt  I  owe  to 
the  author,  as  the  rei>eatuig  of  that  verse  has  lighted  up  my  flame  a 
thousand  times. 

Alluding  to  the  misfortunes  he  feelingly  laments  before  this  verse : 

'  When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together 

To  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
There  will  surely  be  some  pleasant  weather 
When  a'  thir  storms  are  past  and  gone.' 


Thougli  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me, 
She  proniis'd  fair  and  performed  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereaved  me, 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. — 

*  See  p.  64,  the  song  'Moiitgomerie's  Peggy.' 
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1 11  act  with  prudeuce  as  far  as  1  'in  able. 

But  if  success  I  must  never  find, 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 

I  '11  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 

The  above  was  an  exteiiii>ore  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  train  of 
Misfortunes,  wkicii,  indeeil,  threatened  to  undo  me  altogether. — It  wim 
just  at  the  close  of  that  dreadful  period  mentioued  Page  8th  ;  *  and 
though  the  weather  has  brightened  up  a  little  with  me,  yet  there  lias 
always  been  since,  a  **  tempest  brewing  round  me  in  the  grim  sky  "  of 
futurity,  which  I  pretty  plainly  see  will,  some  time  or  other,  |)crhap8  ere 
long  overwhelm  me,  and  drive  me  into  some  doleful  dell  to  pine  in 
sf>litary,  squallid  wretchedness.  However  as  I  hope  my  poor,  country 
Muse,  who,  all  rustic,  akward,  and  unpolished  as  she  is,  has  more 
charms  for  me  than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  life  beside— as  1  ho)>c 
she  will  not  then  desert  me,  I  may,  even  then,  learn  to  be,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  easy,  and  south  a  sang  to  sooth  my  misery. 

'Twas  at  the  same  time  I  set  about  composing  an  air  in  the  old  Scotch 
style. — I  am  not  Musical  Scholar  enough  to  prick  down  my  tune  pro- 
perly, so  it  can  never  see  the  light,  and  perhaps  'tis  no  great  matter,  but 
the  following  were  the  vei'ses  1  composed  to  suit  it. 

O  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low  ! 
O  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low  ! 

My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 

My  blossom  sweet  did  blow ; 
The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 

And  made  my  branches  grow ; 

But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 

Laiii  a'  my  blossoms  low, — 
But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low  ! 

The  tune  consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the  above  verses  just  went 
tlirough  the  whole  Air. 

OrtnJ>^r  17S5. 

If  ever  any  young  man,  on  the  vestibule  of  the  world,  chance  to  throw 
his  eye  over  these  pages,  let  him  pay  a  warm  attention  to  the  following 
oljservations ;  as  1  assure  him  they  are  the  fniit  of  a  poor  devil's  dear 
bought  Experience. — I   have,  literaly  like  that  great  Poet  and  great 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  that  part  of  the  Coinnioii-placo  Book  bearing  date  March 
1784    See  p.  104. 
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Gallant,  and  by  consequence,  that  great  Fool,  Solomon, — '*  turned  my 
eyes  to  behold  Madness  and  Folly  " — Nay  I  have,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
lively,  fanciful  and  whimsical  imagination,  accompanied  with  a  warm, 
feeling.  Poetic  heart — shaken  hands  with  their  intoxicating  friendship. 

In  the  first  place,  let  my  Pupil,  as  he  tenders  his  own  peace,  keep  up  a 
regular,  warm  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  •  .  . 

Here  the  Common-place  Book  abiniptly  terminates. 

To  quote  Gilbert's  letter :  '  Among  the  earliest  of  his  poems 
was  the  "Epistle  to  Davie."  Robert  often  composed  without 
any  regular  plan.  When  anything  made  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind,  so  as  to  rouse  it  to  any  poetic  exertion,  he  would 
give  way  to  the  impulse,  and  embody  the  thought  in  rhyme. 
If  he  hit  on  two  or  three  stanzas  to  please  him,  he  would 
then  think  of  proper  introductory,  connecting,  and  concluding 
stanzas ;  hence  the  middle  of  a  poem  was  often  first  produced.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  summer  1784,  when  in  the  interval  of  harder 
labour,  he  and  I  were  weeding  in  the  garden  (kail-yard),  that  he 
repeated  to  me  the  principal  part  of  this  epistle.  I  believe  the  first 
idea  of  Robert's  becoming  an  author  was  started  on  this  occasion. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  epistle,  and  said  to  him  I  was  of 
opinion  it  would  bear  being  printed.* 

There  is  in  existence  a  copy,  in  the  poet's  handwriting,  which 
bears  date  January  1785,  and  has  the  following  title^ — 'An 
Epistle  to  Davy,  a  Brother-Poet,  Lover,  Ploughman,  and  Fiddler/ 


^ 


EPISTLE  TO   DAVIE, 

A  BROTHER  POET. 

While  winds  frae  oflf  Ben-Lomond  blaw,* 
An'  bar  the  doors  wi'  drivin'  snaw. 

An'  hing  us  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time. 
An'  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme. 

In  hamely,  westlin  jingle  : 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drifts 

Ben  to  the  chimla  Iug,t 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great-folk's  gift. 

That  live  sae  bien  an'  snug : 

•  That  Is,  from  the  north. 

t  An  expressive  Scotticism  meaning  *in  to  the  very  fireside.' 


make  vm  sit  close 
to  the  flreeide 


little 
conifortahljr 
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can)  for 


lueu— soiiiotimes 

fools — 
live  recklesHly 

know— Hpend 
trouble 
wealth 


vigorouH 
aMk 


I  tent  leds,  aud  want  less 

Their  roomy  fire-side ; 
But  hanker,  and  canker, 

To  sec  their  cursed  pride. 

It 's  hardly  in  a  body's  powV, 
To  kee]),  at  times,  frae  being  sour. 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 
How  best  o*  chicls  are  whyles  in  want, 
"While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

And  ken  na  how  to  ware  't ; 
But  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear ; 
We  're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 
As  lang  's  we  're  hale  and  fier : 
*  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  nn,*  * 
Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg ; 
The  last  o'  't,  the  warst  o'  't. 
Is  only  but  to  beg.t 

*  Ramsay. 

t  *The  old-remembered  beggar,  even  iu  my  own  time,  like  the  baccoch,  or  travelling 
cripple  of  Ireland,  was  expected  to  merit  his  quarters  by  something  beyoml  an  uxiiosiliun  of 
his  diatresaes.  He  was  often  a  talkative,  fiacetions  fellow,  promjit  at  rei)artee,  and  not 
withheld  from  exercising  his  power  that  way  by  any  reiti)ect  of  iienions,  his  i)aU:he<I  cloak 
giving  him  the  privil^e  of  the  ancient  Jester.  To  be  a  giUd  cradL'— that  is,  to  posse.sii  talents 
for  conversation— was  essential  to  the  trade  of  a  "  puir  body  "  of  the  more  eNtCf?nied  class  ; 
and  Bums,  who  delighted  in  the  amusement  their  discourses  afforded,  seeniH  to  have  looketl 
forward  with  gloomy  firmness  to  the  possibility  of  himself  becoming,  one  day  or  other,  a 
member  of  their  itinerant  society.  In  his  poetical  works,  it  is  alluded  to  so  often  as  perhajm 
to  indicate  that  he  considered  the  consummation  as  not  utterly  impossible.  Thus,  in  the 
Une  dedication  of  his  works  to  Gavin  Ilamilton,  he  says  : 

"And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  uaig. 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg." 

Again,  in  his  '*  Epistle  to  Davie,  a  brother  poet,"  he  states  that,  in  their  closing  career, 

"  The  Uat  o*  't,  the  warst  o*  't. 
Is  only  but  to  b^." 

And  after  having  remarked,  that 

••  To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en. 
When  banes  are  crazed,  and  bluid  is  thin, 
Is  doubtless  great  distress," 

the  bard  reckons  up,  with  true  poetical  spirit,  that  free  erjjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  might  counterbalance  the  hardship  and  uncertainty  of  the  life  even  of  a  mendicant 
In  one  of  liis  prose  letters,  to  which  I  have  lost  the  reference,  ho  details  this  idea  yet  more 
seriously,  and  dwells  upon  it,  as  not  ill  adapted  to  hU  habits  and  i>uwcrs.  As  the  life  of  a 
Scottish  mendicant  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  without 
much  horror  by  Robert  Bums,  the  author  can  hanlly  have  erred  in  Riving  to  Edie  Ochiltree 
■ouiething  of  poetical  character  and  personal  dignity  above  the  more  abject  of  his  miserable 
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To  lye  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e'en, 
When  banes  are  crazM,  and  bluid  is  thin. 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress  ! 
Yet  tlien  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that 's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  frau<l  or  guile. 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba*,  b*u 

Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile ; 
An*  miiid  still,  you  *11  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ;  small 

Nae  mair  then,  wo  '11  care  then, 

Nae  farther  we  can  fa*.  fail 

What  tho\  like  commoners  of  air. 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where, 

But  cither  house  or  haF,  without— liheitw 

Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  an'  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound. 
To  see  the  coming  year : 

On  braes  when  we  please  then. 

We  '11  sit  an'  sowth  a  tune  ;  ham 

Syne  rhyme  till 't,  we  '11  time  till  \ 
An*  sing 't  when  we  hae  done. 

It 's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank ; 
It 's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 
To  purchase  peace  and  rest : 

calling.  The  clsaa  had,  in  fact,  sonic  privileges.  A  lodging,  such  as  it  was,  was  readily 
grantetl  to  them  in  some  of  the  outhouses ;  and  the  awnious  (alms)  of  a  handful  of  meal 
(called  a  gowiien)  was  scarce  denieil  by  the  poorest  cottager.  The  mendicant  disposed 
these,  accoixling  to  their  differpnt  quality,  in  various  liags  around  his  person,  and  thus 
carried  about  with  him  the  principal  part  or  his  sustenance,  which  he  literally  rpcelverl  tor 
the  asking.  At  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  his  cheer  was  mended  by  scraps  of  broken  mMt, 
and  perhaps  a  Scottish  "  twal-penny,"  or  English  penny,  which  was  expended  in  snuff  or 
whisky.  In  fact,  these  indolent  peripatetics  sufTerecl  much  less  real  hardship  and  want  of 
food  than  the  poor  peasants  from  whom  they  received  alms.*— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Soks  to 
I'he  Antiquary. 
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It 's  no  iu  inakin  muckle,  niair ; 
It 's  no  in  books,  it 's  no  in  lear^ 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

An^  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest ; 
Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  ay 's  the  part  fiy 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 


much 
learning 


always 


Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  an'  drive  thro*  wet  and  dry, 

Wi*  never  ceasing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 
Alas  !  how  aft,  in  haughty  mood, 

God's  creatures  they  oppress  ! 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that 's  good, 
They  riot  in  excess  ! 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 

Of  either  heaven  or  hell ; 
Esteeming,  and  deeming 
It  a'  an  idle  tale  ! 


notice 


Then  let  us  cheerfu'  acquiesce. 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less, 

By  pining  at  our  state  : 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi*  some — 

An  's  thankfu'  for  them  yet, 
They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  youth ; 

They  let  us  ken  oursel ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth — 

The  real  guid  and  ill : 
Tho'  losses  an'  crosses 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 


( 
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There 's  wit  there,  ye  '11  get  thera, 
Ye  '11  tiiid  iiae  other  where. 


But  tent  me,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts !  note  whm  i  say 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes, 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest) — 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I ; 
An'  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy ; 

An'  joys  the  very  best. 
There 's  a'  the  pleasures  o*  the  heart, 

The  lover  an'  the  frien*; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,*  your  dearest  part. 

And  I  my  darling  Jean  ! 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name  : 

It  heats  me,  it  beets  me,  wakes  me  glow  with  mpture 

An'  sets  me  a'  on  flame ! 

O  all  ye  Pow'i-s  who  rule  above ! 
0  Thou  whose  very  self  art  love  ! 

Thou  know'st  my  words  sincere  ! 
The  life-blood  streaming  thro'  my  heart. 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part, 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 

*  Margaret  Orr,  a  domestic  servant  to  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair  House.  The  story  goes 
that '  Rums,  accompanying  his  friend  on  a  visit  to  Stair,  on  one  occasion  found  some  other 
\aA»f.H  there  who  were  goo«l  singers,  and  communicated  to  them  some  of  his  songs  in  uianu- 
script.  Chance  threw  one  of  these  in  the  way  of  Mrs  Stewart,  who,  being  struck  by  its 
elegance  and  tenderness,  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author.  Accordingly,  on 
his  next  visit  to  the  house,  he  was  asked  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  to  see  Mrs  Stewart, 
who  thus  became  the  first  n*iend  he  had  aliove  his  own  rank  in  life.'  '  Meg  *  did  not  become 
the  wife  of '  Davie.'  She  married  John  Paton,  a  shoemaker,  and  died  in  1887.  Sillar,  who 
had  removed  to  Irvine  about  two  years  before  the  '  Epistle '  was  written,  or  at  all  events 
completed,  and  started  in  business  as  a  grocer,  published  his  '  Poems,'  as  has  already  been 
mentioneil,  in  1789.  This  venture  met  with  neither  literary  nor  flnancial  success,  and 
Sillar  became  banknipt.  He  next  tried  to  obtain  literary  work  in  Edinburgh,  but  foiled. 
Returning  to  Irvine,  he  'opened  a  school,  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  young  seamen  in  the 
science  of  navigation.'  Fortune  now  sniile<i  up<')n  him,  for  not  only  did  his  school 
prosper,  btit  through  the  deaths  of  three  brothers  he  fell  heir  to  considerable  wealth.  He 
entered  the  Town  Council  of  Irvine,  and  had  served  in  the  magistracy  before  he  died,  In 
1830,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  'Intensely  parsimonious,'  writes  one  of  his  biographers,  'he 
refused  to  contribute  towards  the  poet's  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon ;  but  he 
loved  to  discourse  on  his  intimacy  with  the  Bard,  and  to  celebrate  each  anniversary  of  his 
birth.* 
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When  heart-corroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest, 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief 
And  solace  to  my  breast 
Thou  Being,  All-seeing, 

0  hear  my  fervent  prayV ; 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care  ! 


All  hail ;  ye  tender  feelings  dear ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear. 

The  sympathetic  glow ! 
Long  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  nunil)er*d  out  my  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  you  ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend, 

In  ev'ry  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band — 
A  tie  more  tender  still. 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  an*  greet  with 
My  Davie,  or  my  Jean ! 


dark 


O,  how  that  Name,  inspires  my  style  ! 
The  words  come  skelpin,  rank  an'  file, 

Amaist  before  I  ken  ! 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine. 
As  Phoebus  an'  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowrin  owre  my  pen. 
My  spavet  Pegasus  will  limp, 

Till  ance  he 's  fairly  het ; 
And  then  he  '11  hilch,  and  stilt,  an'  jimp, 
And  rin  an  unco  fit : 

But  least  then  the  beast  then 
Should  rue  this  hasty  ride, 
1 11  light  now,  and  dight  now 
Hid  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide. 


rattling 
almost 


looking 
spavined 

heated 

hobble— limp 

— Jun»p 

at  a  rapid  pace 


wipe  down 
withered 
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Gilbert  says  in  addition  :  '  I  thought  it  [tlie  epistle]  at  least 
equal,  if  not  8U|)erior,  to  many  of  Allan  Ramsay's  epistles,  and 
that  the  merit  of  these,  and  mucli  other  Scottish  poetry,  seemed  to 
consist  principally  in  the  knack  of  the  expression ;  but  here  there 
was  a  strain  of  interesting  sentiuiont,  and  the  Scotticism  of  the 
language  scarcely  seemed  affected,  but  appe;ired  to  be  the  natural 
language  of  the  poet;  that^  besides,  there  was  certainly  some 
novelty  in  a  poet  pointing  out  the  consolations  that  were  in  store 
for  him  when  he  should  go  a-begging.  Robert  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  my  criticism,  and  we  talked  of  sending  it  to  some 
magazine ;  but  as  this  plan  afforded  no  opportunity  of  learning  how 
it  would  take,  the  idea  was  dropped.* 

In  the  seed-time  of  1785 — the  date  is  given  on  the  poet's  own 
authority — he  attended  a  masonic  meeting  at  Tarbolton,  at  which 
one  of  the  brethren  present  was  John  Wilson,  schoolmaster  of 
the  parish.  To  eke  out  a  living,  as  Gilbert  tells  us,  *  Wilson  had 
set  up  a  shop  of  grocery  goods.  Having  accidentally  fallen  in  with 
some  medical  books,  and  Ix^come  most  hobby-horsicaliy  attached  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  he  had  added  the  sale  of  a  few  medicines 
to  his  little  trade.  He  had  got  a  shop-bill  printed,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  overlooking  his  own  incapacity,  he  had  advertised  that 
"  Advice  would  be  given  in  common  disorders  at  the  shop  gratis.** ' 
On  this  occasion  he  made  a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  his 
medical  attainments.  It  is  said  that  Burns  and  he  had  a  dis- 
pute, in  which  the  schoolmaster  paraded  his  therapeutics  too 
offensively.  Be  this  as  it  may,  going  home  that  night  Burns 
conceived,  and  partly  composed,  his  poem  *  Death  and  Dr  Horn- 
book.' 'These  circumstances,'  adds  Gilbert,  *  he  related  when 
ho  repeated  the  verses  to  me  next  afternoon,  as  I  was  holding 
the  plough,  and  he  was  letting  the  water  off  the  field  beside 
me.* 

DEATH  AND  DR  HORNBOOK, 

A   TRUE  STORY. 

Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end. 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd  : 
Ev'n  ministers  they  liae  been  konnM, 
In  holy  rapture, 


MOSSOTKL. 

A  rousiug  whid  at  times  to  vend,* 

And  nail 't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel, 
Is  just  as  true 's  the  Dcil  's  in  hell 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

*S  a  mucklo  pity. 
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flb 


going 


The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty,  village  aie-merry 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty;  drunk 

I  stachcr'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay       «t«ggered  at  Uine« 

To  free  the  ditclies ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an*  witches. 


— care 


The  rising  moon  began  to  glowro 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  ray  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 


stare 


I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
An'  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill,\ 
Setting  my  sUff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  rae  sicker ; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 


tottering 

secure 
BonictimcH 
Mhort  race 


I  there  wi'  Something  did  forgather, 
That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 


frightened  hesitation 


*  Tn  the  earlier  editions  this  line  ran  '  Great  lies  and  nonsense  baith  to  vend.'  In  the 
ITM  edition  it  appeared  as  in  onr  text. 

t  Tarbolton  Mill,  situated  on  the  rivulet  Fail,  about  two  hundred  yanis  to  the  eant  of 
the  Tillage,  on  the  road  to  Mossgiel ;  then  occupied  by  William  Miiir,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Bums  family ;  it  was  called  Willie's  Mill,  after  him.  '  Mr  William  Muir,  Tarbolton 
MiUt*  appears  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Poems,  in  which 
thiA  '  true  story '  flrst  appeared. 
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An  awfu*  scythe,  oat-owre  ae  shouthur, 
Clear-dangling,  hang ; 

A  three-tae*d  leister  on  the  ither 
Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  tliat  e'er  I  saw, 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ; 

And  then  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks.* 


flsb>Kp«ar 


Deaoe !— beHy 


*  Guid  e'en,'  quo'  I ;  *  Friend,  hae  ye  been  mawin,    mowing 

*  When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ? '  sowing 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan', 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I :  *  Friend  !  whare  ye  gaun  ? 
'  Will  ye  go  back  r 

It  spak  right  howe, — *  My  name  is  Death,  hollow 

'  But  be  na'  fley'd.' — Quoth  I,  *  Guid  faitli,  frightened 

*  Ye  're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

*  But  tent  me,  billie  ;  give  heed  to  me— comrade 

'  I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaitli,  advise— haim 

*  See,  there 's  a  gully  ! '  clasp-knife 


*  Gudeman,'  quo'  he,  *  put  up  your  whittle, 

*  I  'm  no  dcsign'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 

*  But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

*  To  be  mislear'd ;  t 

'  I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

*  Out-owre  my  beard.'  J 

*  Weol,  weel ! '  says  I,  *  a  bargain  be 't ; 

*  Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sac  we  're  gree't ; 


knife 

apt 
rude 


agrewl 


•  Dranks— a  kind  of  wooden  frame,  forming,  with  a  rope,  a  bridle  for  cows. 

t  The  phrase  'kittle  to  be  mislear'il,'  may  best  be  interpreted  as  'like  to  prove  an 
awkwanl  cufltomer.' 

t  Tlie  Kcy  the  and  the  beanl  sup^gest  that  the  poet  had  the  figure  of  Time  in  view,  rath'^i 
than  tliHt  or  Death. 


MOSSOIEL. 

'  We  '11  ease  onr  shankB  an'  tak  a  seat — 

*  Come,  gie  's  your  news ; 

*  This  while  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate, 

*  At  mony  a  house.'  * 

*  Ay,  ay ! '  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 

*  It 's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
'  Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread, 

*  An'  choke  the  breath  : 

'  Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 

*  An'  sae  maun  Death. 

*  Sax  thousand  years  are  near-hand  fled 

*  Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred, 

*  An'  mony  a  scheme  in  vain 's  been  laid, 

*  To  stap  or  scar  me ; 

*  Till  ane  Hornbook 's  t  ta'en  up  the  tmde, 

*  And  faith !  he  '11  waur  ma 
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limbs 
rcMul 


cut 


butcher's  trade 

atop— ware 

worst 


*  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan —  village 

*  Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  J  in  a  spleuchan  ! —  tobacco-pouch 

*  He 's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buchan  § 

*  And  itlier  cliaps, 

*  The  weans  baud  out  their  fingers  laughin,  children 

*  An'  pouk  my  hips.  pluck 

*  See,  here 's  a  scythe,  an'  there 's  a  dart, 

*  They  hae  pierc'd  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 

*  But  Doctor  Hornbook  wi'  his  art 

*  An*  cursed  skill, 

*  Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f — t, 

*  D— n'd  haet  they  '11  kill ! 


*  Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gane, 

*  I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 


they  will  not  kill 
aiiythint; 

yestenlny 


*  Alluding  to  a  recent  epidemical  fever. 

t  This  gentleman,  Dr  Hornbook,  is,  professionally,  a  brotlier  of  the  sovereign  Onler  of  the 
V^rahi;  but,  by  intuition  and  inspiration,  is  at  once  an  Apothecary,  Surgron,  and  Physician. 
— R,  B.f  in  the  first  Edinburgh  edition, 

I  '  King's-hood  '  is  the  second  of  the  four  stomachs  of  a  ruminant.  This  line  may  be 
freely  rendered, '  The  devil  make  a  pouch  of  his  stomach ! ' 

I  Bachan's  Domatic  Medicine,  tlien  a  rK>pular  book,  and  of  coiirse  a  readily  available 
nwnnal  for  a  village  doctor.    Dr  Buchan  died  in  1808. 
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*  Wi*  less,  I  'm  sure,  I  Ve  hundreds  slain ; 

*  But  deil-ma-care,  no  matter! 

'  It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane,  a  Mliort,  trenmloun  stroke 

*  But  did  nae  mair. 

*  Hcnmhook  was  by,  wi*  ready  art, 

*  An'  liad  sae  fortify*d  the  part, 
*That  when  I  look&d  to  my  dart, 

*  It  was  sae  blunt, 

*  Fient  haet  o'  't  wad  hae  pierc'd  tlie  heart  uot  a  bit 

'  Of  a  kail-runt.  sUlk  of  green  kale 


*  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 

*  I  near-hand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry, 

*  But  yet  the  ban  Id  Apothecary 

*  Withstood  the  shock  ; 
*I  might  as  weel  hae  try'd  a  quarry 

*  0'  hard  whin  rock. 


tumbleil  over 


*  Ev*n  them  he  canna  get  attended, 

*  Altho'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it, 

*  Just in  a  kail-blade,  an*  send  it, 

*  As  soon  's  he  smells  *t, 

*  Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it, 

*  At  once  he  tells 't. 


*And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  an'  whittles, 

*  Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 

*  A'  kind  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles, 

*  lie  's  sure  to  hae ; 

*  Their  I^tin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  A  B  C. 


knives 


*  Calces  o'  fossils,  earths,  and  trees ; 

*  True  sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 

*  The  farina  of  beans  an'  pease, 

*  He  has 't  in  plenty ; 

*  Aqua-fontis,  what  you  please, 

*  He  can  content  ye. 


MOSSGIBL. 

'  Forbye  some  now,  uuconimon  weapons, 

'  Urinus  spiritus  of  capons ; 

•Or  mito  horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

*  Distiird  per  ae  ; 

*  Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail-clippings, 

*  And  niony  mae/ 
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*  Wae  *8  me  for  Juhine  GecVs*  Hole  now,' 

Quoth  I,  *  if  that  thae  news  be  true  I 

'His  braw  calf- ward t  where  gowans  grew  daiaien 

*  Sae  white  and  bonie, 

*Nae  doubt  they  '11  rive  it  wi*  the  plew,        tear  it  up— plough 

*  They  '11  ruin  Johnie  /' 


The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch  laugh, 
And  says,  *  Ye  necdna  yoke  tlio  pie  ugh, 
*  Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

*  Take  ye  na  fear : 

'  They  '11  a'  be  trenched  wi'  mony  a  sheugh, 

*  In  twa-threo  year. 


unearthly 


furrow 


*  Wliare  I  kill'd  ane,  a  fair  strae  death, 

*  By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  of  breath, 
*This  night  I  'm  free  to  take  my  aith, 

*  That  HoimlKMjk's  skill 

'  Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith, 

*  By  drap  an*  pill. 


death  In  (a  straw)  be<l 


grave-cloth 
potion 


*  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade,  w«?aver 
'  Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  woel -bred,  n^tH 
*Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 

*  When  it  was  sair ; 

*  The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed,  sHd  gently 

*  But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

*  A  country  laird  had  ti'en  the  batts,  colic 

*  Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts,         slight  attack  of  the  grii>eM 

*  Tlie  parish  graved  igi^r. 

♦  Tli6  ehurchyani,  which  had  ricca«lonally  been  u»e<l  a»*  an  enclosure  for  calves. 
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*  His  only  son  for  Hwnbook  sets, 

An*  pays  him  well : 
*The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimnier-pets,  young  ew« 

'  Was  laird  himsel. 

*  A  bonie  lass — ^ye  kend  her  name — 

'  Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hov*d  her  wame ; 

*  She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hor7ibook^8  care  ; 

*  Horn  sent  her  aif  to  her  lang  hame, 

*  To  hide  it  there. 

*  Tliat  's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornhool^s  way ;  c»inpie 

*  Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 
*Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  nn'  slay, 

*  A  n  's  weel  paid  for 't ; 

*  Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu*  prey, 

*  AVi'  his  d— d  dirt': 

*  But,  hark  !  I  '11  tell  you  of  a  plot, 

*  Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o'  't ; 
'  I  *ll  nail  the  self-conceited  sot, 

*  As  dead 's  a  herrin  : 

*  Niest  time  we  meet,  I  *11  wad  a  groat,  wager 

*  He  gets  his  fairin  ! '  reward 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell  struck 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  ticaly  twelve 

Which  rais'd  us  baith  :  roused 

I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  mysel, 

And  sae  did  Drath* 

*  It  was  long  believwl,  on  the  authority  of  Lockhart,  that  the  schoolmaater  wa»  com- 
pelled, through  the  riilicule  occasione<l  by  Buhis'h  satire,  to  close  not  only  his  Rhop  but  his 
Hchool,  in  consequence  of  his  pupils  deserting  hiui.  But  Mr  E.  K.  Macpherson,  school- 
house,  Tarbolton,  writing  to  the  Hums  Chnmide  for  1805,  says,  '  I  have  by  me  an  account- 
book  of  the  funds  of  TarlK>lton  session  containing  the  signature  of  John  Wilson  as  session- 
clerk  of  TarlKjlton,  as  late  as  January  8th,  17l>3.  I  believe  the  poem  was  pretty  well  public 
property  in  Tarbolton  in  17S5,  so  Wilson's  skin  seenjs  to  have  been  no  thinner  than  that  of 
his  niob'rn  brethren  had  need  to  l>e.'  It  may  also  be  note<l  that  Wilson  was  secretary  to 
the  Tarbolton  Lodge  from  8th  August  1782  till  some  time  in  1787.  He  wrote  many  of  the 
minutes,  and  signed  two  of  them  as  '  Master  pro  temporf^'  and  a  thinl  as  '  M.  P.  T.' 
WilfM)n  left  Tarbolton,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  dispute  about  salary  with  the  heritors. 
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]Sow  commences  that  burst  of  poetry  of  which  we  have  spoken 
as  so  remarkable  in  Bums's  history.  Early  in  the  year  (1785), 
on  Fasten's  E*en  (Shrovetide),  there  was  a  rockirnj  at  Mossgicl. 
Gilbert  explains  this  term  :  *  It  is  derived  from  those  primitive 
times  when  the  country-women  employed  their  spare  hours  in 
spinning  on  a  rock  or  distafif.  This  simple  instrument  is  a  very 
portable  one,  and  well  fitted  to  the  social  inclination  of  meeting  in 
a  neighbour's  house ;  hence  the  phrase  of  going  a-rocking,  or  with 
the  rock  As  the  connection  the  phrase  had  with  the  implement 
was  forgotten  when  the  rock  gave  place  to  the  spinning-wheel,  the 
phrase  came  to  be  used  by  both  sexes  on  social  occasions,  and  men 
talk  of  going  with  their  rocks  as  well  as  women.'  This  Fasteu's 
£'en  rocking  was  therefore  a  simple  social  meeting  at  Mossgiel, 
singing  being  part  of  the  entertainment.  One  of  the  party 
sang  a  song  which  was  understood  to  be  the  composition  of  a  man 
well  up  in  years,  named  Lapraik,  residing  at  Muirkirk,  but  which 
was  essentially  an  adaptation  of  a  poem  which  had  appeared  in 
Buddiman*8  Weekly  Magazine  for  October  14,  1773.  It  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  happy  affection  of  a  husband  for  his  wife  during  a 
|)eriod  of  misfortunes,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

When  I  upon  thy  lK)som  lean, 

Enraptured  I  do  call  thee  mine, 
I  glory  in  those  sacred  ties, 

That  made  ns  ane  wha  ance  were  twain. 
A  nintual  flame  inspires  us  baith, 

The  tender  look,  the  melting  kisB  ; 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  love, 

Some  sweet  sensation  new  will  rise. 

Have  I  a  wish,  'tis  all  for  thee, 

I  know  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Onr  moments  pasR  so  sweet  away, 

That  numbers  on  ns  look  and  gaze. 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days. 

They  hid  us  live  and  still  love  on  ; 
And  if  some  cares  should  chance  to  rise, 

Thy  Itosoni  still  shall  be  my  home. 

and  Mttled  In  Glasgow,  where  he  long  kept  a  scliool  for  boys  and  girls.    He  ultimately 
beeame  seasion-clerk  ofGorbals  parish  in  the  same  city.    He  died  on  January  13, 183(>. 

*  Gilbert  Bums  used  to  relate  that  Wilson  once  spoke  to  him  of  the  poem.  He  said  it  was 
piretty  severe  in  some  things ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  rather  a  compliment.  Tliis  quali- 
fying "rather"  amused  Gilbert  very  inuch.'—LetUr  of  Miss  Isabella  Begg. 
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I  ']1  lull  iiic  there,  and  take  my  rest, 

Antl  if  that  an<?ht  disturb  my  fair, 
I  'II  hid  her  laugh  her  careM  all  out. 

And  l)eff  her  not  to  drop  a  tear. 
Have  I  a  joy,  'tis  all  her  own. 

Her  heart  and  mine  are  all  the  same ; 
They  're  like  the  woo<lbine  round  the  tree. 

That  '8  twined  till  death  shall  us  disjoin. 

Burns  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  poem,*  that  soon  after  he 
sent  a  versified  epistle  to  the  supposed  author  : 


^     EPISTLE   TO   J.    LAPKAIK.t 


AN  OLD  SCOTTISH  HARD. 

While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  gi*een, 

An'  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en,       partridges  screeching 

An'  morning  poussie  whiddin  seen, 

Inspire  ray  muse, 
This  freedom,  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 


hare  moving  qoickljr 


On  Fasten-e'en  wo  had  a  rockin, 

To  ca'  the  cmck  and  weave  our  stockin; 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin, 

Ye  need  na  doubt ; 
At  IcMgtli  we  had  a  hearty  yokin, 

At  *  sanff  about.' 


chat 


match 


"  ntinis  8ulMe(iiit*iitly  improved  the  song,  and  sent  it  for  insertion  in  the  third  volume 
of  The  Scots  Afusical  Museum. 

t  Lapraik  is  apparently  the  Haiiie  name  with  Lekprevick  or  Leprevick,  honourable  in  the 
liistory  of  ScottiHli  liteniturc,  as  liaving  been  borne  by  tlie  printer  to  James  VI.,  and  who  In 
the  second  lialf  of  the  sixteenth  century  publisheil  a  collected  edition  of  the  Scottish  stat^itea. 
In  1304,  David  H.  continued  a  charter  of  William  do  Cunningham,  Lord  of  Carrick,  to 
Jam*'K  de  I^i)revick,  of  half  the  lands  of  Polkaime,  in  the  iiarixh  of  Ochiltree,  King's  Kyle 
(IVooiVs  Pfernijf,  i.  821)— which  shows  that  there  were  persons  of  that  name  at  an  early 
period  connecte*!  with  the  district.  .Tohji  I^praik  of  Dalquhram,  in  the  i>arish  of  Muir- 
kirk,  was  born  in  1727,  and  was  therefore  bordering;  on  sixty  when  Bums  made  his 
acquaintance.  Hie  i)oet  iloscribed  hini  as  'a  worthy,  facetious  old  fellow,  late  of  Dalfhun, 
near  Muirkirk,  which  little  proi>erty  he  was  obli^etl  to  sell  in  conseqneiice  of  some  con- 
nection as  security  for  some  i>ersons  concernc<l  in  that  villainous  bubble,  the  Ayr  Bank.* 
He  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  and  there  wrote— or  adapted— the  poem  which 
excited  the  i)0€t's  admiration. 
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There  was  ae  sang,  amaiig  the  rest^ 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleos'd  uie  best, 
That  some  kind  husband  liad  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  ; 
It  thirl'd  the  lieait-strings  thro*  the  breast,  thrilled 

A'  to  the  life. 

I  Ve  scarce  heard  ought  describ'd  sae  weel. 
What  gen'rous,  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I,  *  can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  r 
They  tauld  roe  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 

It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  hear 't,  excitedly  eager 

An'  sae  about  him  there  I  spier't ;  inquired 

Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declar'd 

He  had  ingine;  genius 

Tliat  nano  excell'd  it,  few  cam  near 't. 

It  was  sae  fine  : 

That,  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 

An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale,  grave 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he  'd  made  himsel, 

Or  witty  catches — 
'Tween  Inverness  an'  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith, 

Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  plough  an'  graith,  harness 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  deatli,  pedlar 

At  some  dyke-back,  back  of  a  waii 
A  pint  an'  gill  I  'd  gie  them  baith, 

To  hear  your  crack.  conversation 

But,  first  an*  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell ;  rhyming 

The'  rude  an'  rough — 
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Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel,  humming 

Does  weel  enough. 

I  am  nao  poet,  in  a  sense ; 

But  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance. 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence ; 

Yet,  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  *How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  I' 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foea^ 

Ye  're  maybe  wrang. 


What 's  a  your  jargon  o'  your  schools — 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  ] 
If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools. 

What  sairs  your  grammars  ? 
Ye  'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin-hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college-classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek  ! 


wrves 

Hhovels 

Uaniincni  tor 

breaking  stones 

fellows 


Gie  me  ao  spark  o'  nature's  fire, 
That 's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire  pool 

At  plough  or  cart, 
My  muse,  tho*  hamely  in  attire, 

^lay  touch  the  heart.* 

"  'Great  Apollo  I  if  thou  art  in  a  giving  humour,  give  me— I  ask  no  more— but  one  stroke 
of  native  liuinonr,  >villi  a  single  Ki>ark  of  thy  own  tire  along  with  it ;  and  send  Mercury, 
with  the  rules  and  compasses,  if  he  can  be  siiared,  with  my  complimentii  to— no  matter.' — 
Tristram  Shandy, 


MOSSGIEL. 
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O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  *  glee, 
Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  an'  slee, 
Or  bright  Lapniik's,  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me, 

If  I  could  get  it. 


spark 
•ly 


learning 


Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 
Tho'  real  friends  I  b'lieve  are  few ; 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fu', 

I  'se  no  insist : 
But>  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that  *s  true, 

I  'm  on  your  list. 


fuU 


if 


I  wiuna  blaw  about  mysel. 

As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 

But  friends,  an'  folk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roose  me ; 
Tho'  I  maun  own,  as  mony  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 


boast 


praiHo 


There 's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me  ! 
For  mony  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
Maybe  some  other  thing  they  gie  me, 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  Racet  or  Mauchline  Fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there: 
We  'se  gie  ae  niglit's  discharge  to  care. 

If  wo  forgather ; 
An  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-waro 

\Vi'  ane  anithor. 


coiu 


nieot 
exchange 


The  four-gill  chap,  J  we'se  gar  him  clatter,  make 

An  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water ;  christen— toddy 

*  Allan  Ramsay. 

t  This  was  held  on  the  road  arjjoining  Duma's  fann  or  Mossglel. 
I  Chappin  (a  measure  for  liquor). 
VOL.   I.  K 
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Syiie  wo  '11  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter,* 

To  cheer  our  lieart ; 
An'  faith,  we  'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part. 

Awa  ye  selfish,  warly  race, 

AVha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace,  manncra 

Ev'n  love  an'  friendship  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack !  do«t 

I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face, 

Kor  hear  your  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

*  Each  aid  the  others,' 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms, 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 

]>at,  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 

As  my  auld  pen  's  worn  to  the  gristle, 

Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle,  feel  lively 

Who  am  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whistle, 

Your  friend  and  Servant, 

RODBRT   BURNESS. 

MossGiEL,  near  MAcnuNE,  April  1785. 

Lapraik  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  this  olfer  of  correspondence. 
He  sent  an  answer  by  the  hands  of  his  son,  who,  till  lately,  lived  to 
relate  the  circumstances  attending  its  delivery.  Ho  found  the 
goodinan  of  ^[ossgiol  in  a  field  engaged  in  sowing.  *  "I  'ni  no  sure 
if  I  ken  the  hand,"  said  Burns  as  he  took  the  letter  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  glanced  at  its  contents,  than,  unconsciously  letting  go  the 
sheet  containing  the  grain,  it  was  not  till  he  had  finished  reading 
that  he  discovered  the  loss  he  had  sustained.'  t 

Without  long  delay,  the  poet  replied  : 

•  A  hearty  draught  of  li<iuor.  f  Contemponriet  ctfBums,  p.  26. 
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While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake  * 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik,t 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take, 

To  own  I  'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 

Forjesket  sair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs, 
Or  dealing  tliro'  among  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite. 
My  awkwart  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 


AprU  21, 1785. 


•inoke 


Fatigued 


The  tapetless,  ramfeczl'd  hizzie,  heedless— overspent 

She 's  saft  at  best  an'  something  lazy  : 
Quo'  she,  *  ye  ken  wo  've  been  sao  busy 

This  month  an'  mair, 
That  trowth,  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie,         in  truth 

An'  something  sair.' 

Her  dowflF  excuses  pat  me  mad  ;  stupid 

*  Conscience,'  says  I,  *  ye  thowless  jade  !  feeble 
I  '11  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud,                         emision 

This  vera  night ; 
Sae  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 
But  rhyme  it  right. 

*  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o*  cartes, 

Koose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts,  praise 

In  terms  sae  friendly  ; 
Yet  ye  '11  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts 

All'  thank  him  kindlv?' 

*  While  the  newly  calved  cown  low,  tied  to  stakes  for  niilkliig. 

t  Drsik,  a  kind  of  harrow.— iJunu's  G^Mory.  More  prucisi'ly  a  lieavy  harrow  ;  a  harrow 
loaded  with  a  log.  It  is  an  implement  which  was  at  that  time  much  ntnai  in  Ayrshire  and 
Benfrewshlre. 
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Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 

An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 

Quoth  I,  '  before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I  '11  close  it ; 
An'  if  ye  winna  inak  it  clink. 

By  Jove,  I  '11  prose  it ! ' 


Sao  I  've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme,  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither ; 
Or  some  hotch-p>otch  that 's  rightly  neither, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff-loof. 


monwnt 
went  the  itampj  pen 


rhjme 


nonsenM 
off-hand 


My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 
Tho'  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp  ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  waft  and  warp ; 

She 's  but  a  b — tch. 


roQse 


She 's  gieii  me  mony  a  jirt  an'  fleg,  jerk— kick 

Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ;  Since-etrnddie— ridge 

But,  by  the  L — d,  tho'  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow,  gray  heul 

I  '11  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

As  lang  's  I  dow  ! 


Now  comes  the  sax-and-twentieth  simmer 
I  've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer, 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year ; 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 


can 


fickle  gossip 


Do  ye  envy  tlie  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent ; 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent. 
An'  muckle  wame, 


chest— deceive 
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In  somo  bit  bragh  to  represent  burgh 

A  bailie's  name  ? 

Or  is 't  the  paughty,  feudal  thane,  hanghty 

Wi'  ruffl'd  sark  an'  glancing  cane,  •hirt 

Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane,  "**  «n«n>Port«nt 

person 

But  lordly  stalks ; 
While  caps  and  bonnets  afif  are  taen, 
As  by  he  walks  1 

*0  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  <;uid  gift ! 
Gie  nie  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 
Then  turn  me,  if  Thou  please  adrift. 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride  1 ' 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 

*  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great,' 
Damnation  then  would  bo  our  fate. 

Beyond  remead ; 
But,  thanks  to  heaven,  that 's  no  the  gate 
We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began ; 

*  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  ho  be — 
Tis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan, 
And  none  but  he ! ' 

0  mandate  glorious  and  divine  ! 
The  followers  o'  the  ragged  nine* — 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils — yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light ; 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night ! 

*  VaiUtlon  In  Hogg  and  Motherwell's  edition—'  liogged  followers  o'  the  nine ' — which 
to  more  respectful  to  the  Muses. 
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Tho*  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl. 

Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul  handftu 

May  in  some  future  carcase  howl, 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

Then  may  Lapraik  *  and  Burns  arise, 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes  an'  joys, 

In  some  mild  sphere ; 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendsliip's  ties, 

Each  passing  year ! 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  poet's 
relation  to  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his 
time  and  country.  A  man  of  Burns's  temperament,  bom  in 
the  middle  of  that  century,  was  almost  bound  to  combine 
rationalism  in  theology  with  a  genuine  religious  sentiment.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  search  very  particularly  in  his  actual  theological 
environment  for  the  origins  of  his  religion.  He  had  the  same 
bias  in  reasoning — towards  materialism,  empiricism,  'common 
sense ' — as  most  of  the  leading  intellects  of  the  age.  But,  as  his 
theology  was  to  some  extent  shaped  by  the  men  under  whose 
personal  influence  he  came  when  a  youth,  it  is  essential  to  explain 
briefly  the  *  polemical  divinity '  which,  according  to  the  poet,  was 
setting  the  country  half- mad,  and  to  point  out,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
the  standpoint  ho  took  in  the  controversy,  and  the  sources  whence 
ho  derived  his  working  theory  of  the  higher  life.  The  hold  of 
Calvinism  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  was  disputed  by 
Arminianism  and  Socinianism.  While  the  bulk  of  the  people 
clung  to  the  stern  tenets  of  election,  predestination,  original  sin, 

♦  Although  Burns  wrot«  a  'Third  Epistle  to  J.  Tj»praik,'  which  appears  on  p.  191,  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Muirkirk  poetaster  may  here  be  briefly  given.  He  issued  in  1788, 
through  Wilson's  Kilnianiock  press,  an  octavo  volume  of  verse,  bearing  the  title  Poems  on 
Sewra'.  Oa'osions,  and  including  Burns's  'Third  Epistle.'  Its  literary  merit  was  small,  and 
it  failetl  to  attract  public  attentii>n.  Ijsipraik,  who  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  property 
and  the  mill  of  Miiirsmill,  which  ho  had  leased  in  the  neighbourhood,  removed  to  Mairkiik 
about  the  time  of  Burns's  death.  There  he  kept  an  inn,  and  acted  as  postmaster,  fit  die4 
in  li>07. 
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and  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  preached  as  these  were  Ly 
ministers  of  the  party  which  was  fighting  against  patronage,  and 
for  the   right   of   the  'brutes  to  clioose   their  herds,'   an    ever* 
increasing  proportion  of  the  Ayi-shire  pulpits  was  being  filled  with 
men  who  were  in  intellect  the  children  of  the  time.  Rationalists 
of  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness,  and  generally  uniting  liberalism 
in   conduct  to  liberalism  of  thought.     The  quarrel  between  the 
Calvinistic  *  Old  Lights  '  (as  they  were  dubbed  in  those  churchyard 
eolloi^uies  where  Burns  sharpened  his  argumentative  weapons)  and 
the  mainly  Arminian  *  New  Lights '  was  bitter.      The  fuliginous 
character  of  the  epithets  which  the  poet,  as  the  champion  of  the 
New  Lights,  flung  at  his  opponents,  was  matched  in  the  prose  of 
the  minister  of  Auchinleck  in  his  critique  of  the  Socinianism  of 
Dt  M*Gill.     William  Bumes  himself,  precisian  as  he  was,  brought 
his  son  under  the  spell  of  the  New  Lights.    The  poet  told  Ramsay  of 
Ochtertyre  that  his  father  was  about  to  have  turned  an  Antiburgher 
Seceder  when  Dv  Dalrymple  was  settled  in  Ayr.     *He  was  so 
much    pleased   with   that    gentleman's   strain    of   preaching   and 
benevolent  conduct,  that  he  embraced  liis  religious  opinions.'     So 
we  find  that  Dr  T)alrym pie's  teaching,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gatlicred 
from  his  writings,  might  have  been  summarised  in  Burns's  con- 
densed creed — 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  Go<l. 

Moreover,  Dalrymple's  colleague,  Dr  M*Gill,  in  his  Easay  on  the 
Death  of  Jestia  Chrid,  unquestionably  furnished  Burns  with  the 
material  for  the  most  elaborate  confession  of  faith  he  ever  made, 
that  contained  in  a  letter  to  Clarinda.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Alloway  and  Mount  Oliphant  period 
the  Bumes  family  attended  Ayr  parish  church.  Transferred,  at 
the  age  when  the  reason  is  at  its  greatest  heat,  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  a  Calvinist  who,  though  amiable  in  character,  conjoined  with 
orthodoxy  an  extreme  fondness  for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the 
poet  could  not  but  be  revolted  both  by  the  doctrine  which  he 
heard  preached,  and  by  the  petty  character  of  the  persecution 
directed  by  the  kirk-session  against  offenders.  He  himself,  of 
course,  ultimately  came  under  Mr  Auld's  lash,  and  it  fell  lightly 
enough  upon  him.     But  it  was  probably  the  treatment  which  his 
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friend,  Gavin  Hamilton,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  session,  one 
of  whose  members  was  *  Holy  Willie,'  that  fairly  roused  Burus's 
resentment  against  the 

Scoundrels  even  wi*  holy  rol)e8, 
But  hellish  spirit, 

under  which  description,  after  the  manner  of  satirists,  he  lumped 
the  whole  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  West.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  try  to  trace  any  very  close  connection  be- 
tween the  thought  of  Burns,  so  far  as  it  was  dogmatic,  and  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  New  Light  ministers  who  took  the  young 
farmer  by  the  hand,  and  eulogised  the  satires  which  he  wrote  for 
their  side.  The  doctrines  preached  by  Auld,  Russell,  and  their 
kind,  disgusted  him ;  but  his  polemic  against  them  was  purely 
negative  and  destructive.  Ho  was,  doubtless,  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  eiforts  of  the  Ayrshire  New  Lights  to  procure 
abolition  of  the  clerical  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
But  he  fought  for  them  all  through  as  opponents  of  orthodoxy, 
rather  than  as  the  advocates  of  a  rival  and  equally  dogmatic 
theology.  In  short.  Burns  is  not  to  be  written  down  Arminian, 
Socinian,  Pelagian,  without  qualification.  The  consciousness  of 
the  living  presence  of  God  in  nature  was  always  stronger  in  him 
than  any  theory  of  redemption.  An  intellectual  sceptic,  he  was 
not  really  interested  in  theological  dogma,  though  moral  and 
emotional  causes  preserved  in  him  certain  relics  of  more  or  less 
interdependent  doctrines. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  Burns's  spontaneous  utter- 
ances on  religion  and  the  poems  which  he  wrote  as  an  advocate. 
Some  years  before  he  struck  his  first  blow  at  orthodoxy,  he  spoke 
as  if  his  view  of  the  universe  was  chiefly  pantheistic.  In  the  year 
preceding  the  *  Epistle  to  Goldie,'  we  find  him  treating  the  Deity 
as  an  *  all-good  *  Power,  and  praying  for  not  only  His  forgiveness, 
but  for  His  help,  *  headlong  passions  to  confine;'  urging  the  culti- 
vation of  intercourse  with  *  that  Being  to  whom  we  owe  life,'  and 
the  formation  of  piety  and  virtue  into  a  habit,  with  the  express 
object  of  fitting  ourselves  to  be  members  of  *  that  society  of  the 
pious  and  good  which  reason  and  revelation  lead  us  to  expect 
beyond  the  grave.'  The  mental  attitude  revealed  in  these  expres- 
sions was  Burns's  through  life.     He  never,  probably,  had  a  more 
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elaborate  dogmatic ;  the  variants  to  which  he  confessed  at  various 
periods  were,  in  the  main,   deflections  from  his  early   faith   in 
immortality.     For  his  right  habit  of  thought  about  theology  we 
have  to  search  the  *  Epistle  to  William  Simson '  and  the  *  Address  to 
the   Deil,'  rather  than  the   partisan   *Twa   Herds,'  *Holy  Fair,' 
and   *  Ordination.'     He   was,   in   short,   a   sceptic    in  relation  to 
systematic  theology — the  flood  of  satire  ho  poured  upon  orthodoxy 
ill  the  years  1784-6  was  purely  destructive — only,  the  irrational 
conception  of  the  Deity  and  of  His  attitude  to  mankind  professed 
hy  the  Old  Lights,  coupled  with  their  ultra-Puritanism  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  such  men  as  *  Holy  Willie,'  made  him  a  fierce  contro- 
versialist on  the  side  of  the  ^ow  Lights,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  he  did  more  than  find  their  theology,  in  the  main,  con- 
sonant with  his  sentimental  (or  moral)  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of    an    all-powerful    and    all-bounteous   Deity,  desiring   to 
save  all   men,  by  the   agency  of   Jesus  Christ,  for   the  joys  of 
eternity.* 

Bums's  first  appearance  in  the  field  of  theologico-occlesiastical 
controversy  is  mainly  notable  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
the  Xew  Liglit  d(xjtrines  had  spread  among  the  laity  of  Ayrshire, 
and  the  wrath  and  alarm  with  which  the  *  Whigs ' — as  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Auld  I^ight  were  nicknamed — regar<led  their  dissemina- 
tion. In  1780,  John  Goldiot  {Scottict',  Goudie  or  Gowdie),  a 
Kilmarnock  wine-mercliant,  who,  from  being  an  Anti-burgher,  had 
*  lapsed '  into  Arminianism,  and  who  was  then  sixty-three  years  of 

*  '  Bnms  represented  the  revolt  of  a  virile  and  iinaginative  nature  against  a  systcni  of 
belief  and  practice  which,  as  he  judged,  had  degenerateil  into  ntcre  bigotry  and  pharisaisni. 
He  developed  an  nnsysteniatic  ncepticiani,  which  often  sIiowh  itMclf  in  his  Kcrious  U-ttera. 
Hi*  atroug  paasiona  pushed  his  contempt  for  hypocritical  and  extcnial  asceticism  into  a 
pnetical  diifregard  of  the  morality  which  it  caricatured,  and  which  he  continuctl  Ui  respect. 
.  .  .  That  Buma,  like  Carlyle,  who  at  once  retained  tlie  sentiment  and  rejoctt.'d  Uto  creed 
of  his  race  more  decide<ily  than  Bums,  could  sympathise  with  the  higher  religious  senti> 
inenta  of  his  class,  la  proved  by  the  "  Cotter's  Hatunlay  Night.'"— L.  S.  (Mr  Li>slic  Stephen) 
in  D't'iUMuiry  o/Natioud  Biography,  vol.  vii. 

t  John  Ooldie  was  the  son  of  the  miller  at  Craigmill,  on  the  water  of  CesMUock,  in  the 
parish  of  Galston,  and  was  born  in  1717.  He  had  a  natural  bent  for  mechanicH,  and  while 
still  a  young  nuin,  rcmove<l  to  Kilmanifx*k  to  carry  on  business  an  a  cabinetmaker.  He 
next  becaina  a  wine-merchaut,  but  ap])ears  to  have  given  up  the  bulk  of  his  time  to 
scientific  (more  especially  astrouomical)  investigation  and  theological  Ki>ocnlation,  the 
result  of  the  latter  being  the  publication  of  his  '  Bible '  in  1780.  In  1808,  GoMie  published 
Cimduiiv€  EvidenetM  against  Atheism.  He  also  announced  his  intention  of  publishing 
A  Revim  or  A  Biifi)nfk  of  the  Present  History  of  Astronomy,  but  the  work  never  appeared. 
Goldie,  who,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  '  latterly  engaged  in  mining  siieculations, 
and  thereby  impaired  his  resources,'  died  in  1811. 
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ago,  published  an  exposition  of  his  religious  views  under  the  title 
of  Essays  on  various  important  Subjects^  Moral  and  Divine^  heing 
an  attempt  to  disfintjuish  True  from  False  Religion  (three  volumes, 
8vo).  This  work,*  which  was  popularly  known  as  *Goudie's 
Bible,'  was  widely  read,  and  a  second  edition  (in  six  volumes) 
appeared  in  1785.  On  the  appearance  of  the  now  edition. 
Burns  sent  a  sympathetic  greeting  to  the  author. 

EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  GOLDIE,  IN  KILMARNOCK. 

AUTHOR  OF   *THE  GOSPEL  RECOVERED.' 

0  Gowdie,  terror  o'  the  whigs, 

Dread  o'  blackcoats  and  revei*end  wigs  ! 

Sour  Bigotry  on  his  last  legs 

Girns  an'  looks  back,  bcowIs 

Wishing  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

^lay  seize  you  i^uick. 

Poor  gapin,  glowrin  Superstition  ! 

Wao  's  me,  she  's  in  a  sad  condition  : 

Fye  !  bring  Black  Jock,  her  state  physician, 

To  see  her  water : 
Alas,  there  's  ground  for  great  suspicion 

She  '11  ne'er  get  better. 

Enthusiasm  's  past  redemption, 

Gane  in  a  gallopiu  consumption  ; 

Not  a'  her  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption,  »cnt«n«8s 

Can  ever  mend  her  ; 
Iler  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption, 

She  '11  soon  surrender. 


Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple, 
For  every  hole  to  get  a  stapple ; 
But  now  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple. 

An'  fights  for  breath  ; 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  in  the  chapel, 

Near  imto  death. 

*  Seo  Appendix,  No.  II, 


•topper 
catches  at  the  throat 
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It's  you  an'  Taylor*  are  the  chief 
To  hlame  for  a'  this  black  mischief ; 
But  could  the  L — d's  ain  folk  get  letivc 

A  toom  tar  barrel 
An'  twa  red  peats  wad  bring  relief, 

And  end  the  quarrel 

For  me,  my  skill 's  but  very  sma'. 
An*  skill  in  prose  I  've  nane  ava' ; 
But  quietlenswise,  between  us  twa, 

Weel  may  ye  speed  ! 
And  tho'  they  sud  you  sair  misca', 

Ne^er  fash  your  head. 


empty 


none  at  ill 
in  a  quiet  manner 

should— revile 
trouble 


E'en  swinge  tho  dogs,  and  thresh  them  sicker  !  severely 
The  mair  they  squeel  ay  chap  the  thicker ;  lay  on 
And  still  'man^  hands  a  hearty  bicker  **■  '"^''vais 

^  ,  ,  .  —draught 

O  something  stout ;  invi-orating 

It  gara  an  owthor's  pulse  beat  quicker,    makes— author'ji 
And  helps  his  wit 

Tliere  *8  naething  like  the  honest  nappy  ;    strong  drink 

Whare  '11  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  hapi)y. 

Or  women  soiisie,  saft  and  sappy,  buxom 

'Tween  morn  and  morn, 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  dmppie, 

In  glass  or  horn  ? 


I  've  seen  mo  daez't  upon  a  time, 

I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme  ;t 

Just  ae  hauf-mutchkin'  does  me  prime, 

(Ought  less,  is  little,) 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhvrae, 

As  gleg  's  a  whittle. 


dazed 


half-pint 


sharp  as  a  knife 


The  person  here  called  *  Black  Jock '  was  the  Rev.  John  Russell, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock.     He  was  a  dark-complexioned, 

•  Dr  John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  whose  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Orir/lnal  Sin  was  generally 
accepted  as  the  manual  of  the  New  Light  rationalism.    See  Appendix,  No.  II. 

t  *I  cannot  see  a  styme'— a  popular  expression  in  Scotland,  meaning  'I  cannot 
penetrate  the  dwrlwess  in  front  of  me.' 
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stem-looking  man,  of  great  energy  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  powerful 
defender  of  the  traditional  Calvinism.  He  was  bom  in  Moray- 
shire in  1740,  and  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chanonry  in 
1768.  Becoming  schoolmaster  of  Cromarty,  by  his  repute  for 
[>ersonal  worth  and  scholarship  he  drew  the  scholars  from  the 
l>etter  class  in  three  counties.  The  Rev.  Donald  Sage,  in  his 
MtmK/rahiUa  Domestica,  describes  him  as  an  uncompromising 
disciplinarian,  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and  a  preacher  of  great  power. 
He  was  *  translated'  to  the  High  Church  of  Kilmarnock  in  1774. 
There  was  much  room  for  his  zeal  there,  for  so  long  ago  as  1764,  a 
New  Light  clergyman  named  Lindsay  had  been  introduced  into  the 
town,  and  had  of  course  given  a  certain  amount  of  currency  to  what 
Burns  called  'common-sense'  views. 

Another  zealous  partisan  of  the  Auld  Light — ^a  Mr  Alexander 
Moodie  —  was  minister  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Riccarton, 
and  it  wjis  of  course  most  desirable  for  two  champions  of 
the  same  cause  in  such  circumstances  to  remain  united.  It 
so  happoneil,  however,  that  they  fell  out  The  country  story 
was  that,  as  they  were  riding  home  one  evening  from  Ayr, 
Momlie  amused  himself  by  tickling  his  friend's  horse.  The 
animal  pcrfonned  certain  antics  along  the  road,  much  to  the 
aniusement  of  the  passing  wayfarers,  but  greatly  to  the  dis- 
cointiture  of  its  rider,  who,  when  he  discovered  the  trick  that  bad 
been  played  ujKiu  him,  could  not  forgive  Moodie.  Afterwards,  a 
question  of  parochial  boundaries  arose  between  them.  It  came 
before  the  presbytery  for  determination.  'There,  in  the  open 
court,'  says  Mr  Lockh.irt,  *  to  which  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
cussion had  drawn  a  multitude  of  the  country-people.  Bums  among 
the  rest,  the  reverend  divines,  hitherto  sworn  friends  and  associates, 
lost  all  command  of  temper,  and  abused  each  other  coram  papulOy 
with  a  fiery  virulence  of  personal  invective  such  as  has  long  been 
banished  from  all  popular  assemblies,  wherein  the  laws  of  courtesy 
are  enforced  by  those  of  a  certain  unwritten  code.' 

Burns  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  use  his  wit.     He  lost 
no  time  in  producing  the  following  allegory : 
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THE  TWA  HERDS;  OR,  THE  HOLY  TULYIE.' 

AN  UNCO  MOURNFU*  TALE. 

Blockheads  with  reason,  wicked  wits  abhor. 
But  fool  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war.— Popk. 

O  a'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  now  will  keep  you  frae  tlie  fox, 

Or  worrying  tykes? 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  an'  crocks, 

About  the  dykes  1 

The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast, 
Tliat  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  blast 
These  five  an'  twenty  t  simmers  past — 

Oh,  dool  to  tell ! 
Hae  had  a  bitter  black  out-cast 

Atween  themsel. 


dogs 
stragglers— old  ewes 


west 


sorrow 
quarrel 


0,  Moodie,  man,  an'  wordy  Russell, 

How  could  you  raise  so  vile  a  bustle ; 

Ye  '11  see  how  *  new-light '  herds  will  whistle. 

An'  think  it  fine  ! 
The  L — 's  cause  ne'er  gat  sic  a  twistle. 

Sin'  I  hae  min'. 

O,  sirs  !  whae'er  wad  hae  expeckit 

Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  n^leckit. 

Ye  wha  were  ne'er  J  by  lairds  respeckit 

To  wear  the  plaid  ; 
But  by  the  brutes  themselves  elcckit. 

To  be  their  guide. 


wrench 


elected 


What  flock  wi'  Moodie's  flock  could  rank, 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank, 

Xae  poison 'd  sour  Arminian  stank  pool  of  standing  water 

He  let  them  taste ; 

t  Variation-'  Fiay."  I  Variation—'  No. 


fixswL 
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Fme  Calvin's  well,  ay  clear*  they  drank, 
O,  sic  a  feast ! 

The  thummart,  willcat,  brock,  an'  tod, 
Weel  kend  his  voice  thro*  a'  the  wood, 
He  smeird  their  ilka  hole  an'  road, 

Baith  out  and  in ; 
An'  weel  he  lik'd  to  shed  their  bluid. 

An'  sell  their  skin. 

What  herd  like  Russell  tell'd  his  tale ; 
His  voice  was  heard  thro'  muir  and  dale,t 
Ho  kenn'd  the  L — 's  sheep,  ilka  tail, 

Owre  a'  the  height ; 
An'  saw  J  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale. 

At  the  iirst  sight. 

He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub. 

Or  nobly  fling  §  the  gospel  club. 

And  *  new-light '  herds  could  nicely  drub, 

Or  pay  their  skin ; 
Could  shake  them  o'er  the  burning  dub. 

Or  heave  them  in. 


foumart  or  polecat- 
badger — fox 
knew 


if-weU 


pool 


Sic  twa — 0  !  do  I  live  to  see 't. 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagree't, 
And  names  like  *  villain,'  *  hypocrite,' 

Ilk  ither  gi'en. 
While  *  new-light  *  herds, ||  wi'  laughin  sjMto, 

Say  neither 's  lien  ! 


lying 


A'  ye  wha  tent  the  gospel  fauld,  look  to— fold 

There  'sIF  Duncan  deep,  an'  Peebles**  shaul',  iiioiiow 

*  Variation— '  Frac  Calvin's  fonntain-hca<l.' 

t  There  is  a  literal  truth  in  thiH  line,  for  a  i>crson  who  sometimes  attended  Russell's 
prelections  affirmed  that,  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  his  voice,  when  he  was 
holding  forth  in  the  oi>cn  air  at  communions,  might  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a 
mile. 

J  Variation-' Tell.'  §  Variation— 'Swing.'  1|  Variation— ' Bnemie^' 

%  Dr  Robert  Duncan,  minister  of  Dundonald.  Ordained  1788 ;  died  14th  April  1815. 
Author  of  a  sermon  on  infidelity. 

'**  Rev.  William  Peebles,  of  Nowton-upon-Ayr.  See  note^i  to  the  '  iloly  Fair'  and  the 
'  Kirk's  Alarm/ 
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But  chiefly  thou,  apostle  Auld,* 

AVe  trust  in  thee, 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  hot  an'  cauld. 

Till  they  agree,  t 

Consider,  sirs,  how  wo  're  beset ; 
There 's  scarce  a  new  herd  that  we  get. 
But  comes  frao  'niang  that  cursed  set 

I  winna  name ; 
I  hope  frae  J  heav'n  to  see  them  yet 

In  fiery  flame. 

Dalrymple§  has  been  lang  our  fae,  foe 

"M*GiIl||  has  wrought  us  meikle  wae,  much  mischief 

An'  that  curs'd  rascal  caM  M*Quhac,1F 

An'  baith  the  Shaws,** 
That  aft  hao  made  us  black  an'  blae,  blue 

\Vi'  vcngefu'  paws. 

Auld  Wodrow  ft  laug  has  hatch 'd  J  J  mischief; 
Wo  thought  ay,§§  death  wad  bring  relief, 

*  Bey.  William  Auld,  ininiKterof  Mauchline.    See  p.  184. 

t  Variation—'  To  gar  them  gree.*  t  Variation— •  I  trust  in.' 

i  Rev.  William  Dalrym])le,  one  or  the  miniRters  of  Ayr.  lie  wa.s  the  younger  son  of  James 
Dalrymple,  sheriff-clerk  of  Ayr,  and  was  bom  on  29th  August  17*23.  Ho  took  license  in 
1745,  and  was  ordained  and  inducted  to  the  second  charge  of  Ayr  in  1766.  He  was  noted 
for  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
8t  Andrews  University  made  him  a  D.D.  in  1779,  and  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1781.  He  died  on  28th  January  1814,  in  his  nincty-iirst  year.  It  was  he  who 
baptised  Bums. 

n  Rev.  William  M'Gill,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ayr,  colleague  of  Dr  Dalrymple.  See  note 
to  the*  Kirk's  Alann.' 

•1  Rev.  William  M'Quhae,  minister  of  St  Quivox.  Bom  at  Wigtown  in  1780,  he  was 
eilucated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  ordaine<l  at  St  Quivox  in  1704.  He  di*cltn<Hl  the 
Moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1806,  and  died  in  1823.  He  was  noised  for  his 
biisiuefts  aptitude. 

**  Dr  Andrew  Shaw  of  Craigle,  and  Dr  David  Shaw  of  Coylton.  Dr  Andrew  was  a  man  of 
excellent  abilities,  but  extremely  diflldent— a  flno  Ki)eaker,  and  an  acconi]>1is1ie(I  scholar. 
He  was  ordaine<l  in  1765,  and  died  in  1805.  Dr  I)avi<l  wa.s  a  phyhical  pro<Iigy.  He 
was  ninety-one  years  of  age  before  he  reqtiired  an  assistant.  At  that  iH?rl(Kl  of  life  he 
read  without  the  use  of  glasses,  wrote  a  neat,  small  hand,  and  had  not  a  furrow  in  his  cheek 
or  a  wrinkle  in  his  brow.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1775.  Tills 
amiable  man  died  April  26, 1810,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  and  sixty-first  of  his 
ministry. 

♦t  There  were  three  brothers  of  this  name,  sons  of  the  church  historian,  and  all  ministers 
—one  at  Eastwood,  their  fiither's  charge ;  the  second  at  Stcvenston  ;  and  the  thinl,  Dr 
Peter  Wodrow,  at  Tarbolton.  Dr  Peter  is  the  fierson  named  in  the  poem.  He  was  l)om  in 
1715,  ordained  at  Tarbolton  in  173S,  and  died  on  17th  April  1793.  The  assistant  and 
successor  mentioned  in  the  verse  was  M'Math,  elsewhere  allude<l  to. 

XI  Variation— •  Wrought."  (§  Variation— 'Tmsted.' 
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But  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  him, 
A  chield  wha  '11  soundly  buff  our  beef;  rate  as 

I  meikle  dread  him.  gmuy 


And  mony  a  ane  that  I  could  tell, 
Wha  fain  would  openly  rebel. 
For  by  turn-coats  amang  oursel, 

There 's  Smith  for  ane ;  * 
I  doubt  he 's  but  a  grey  nick  quill. 

An'  that  ye  '11  fin'. 


besides 

soft  quill  unfit  to  be 

usedssspen 

flud 


O  !  a'  ye  flocks  o'er  a'  the  hills, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  an'  fells^ 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skills 

To  cowe  the  lairds,  humble 

An'  get  tlio  brutes  the  power  themsels 

To  chuse  their  herds. 

Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance, 

An'  T..earning  in  a  woody  dance,  halter 

An'  that  fell  cur  ca'd  *  common-sense/ 

That  bites  sae  sair. 
Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 

Then  Shaw's  an'  D'rymple's  eloquence, 
M*G ill's  close  nervous  excellence, 
M*Quhae's  pathetic  manly  sense. 

An'  guid  M'Math, 
Wi'  Smith,  wha  thro'  the  heart  can  glance,  t 

May  a'  pack  aff. 

The  poet  tolls  us  tliat  the  '  Twa  Herds '  was  the  first  of  his  poetic 
otfspring  wliich  *  saw  the  light '  of  circulation  throughout  Ayrshire. 
*  1  had,'  he  says,  *  a  notion  that  the  piece  had  some  merit ;  but  to 

*  Rev.  Georgo  Smith,  nilnistor  of  Galston.  lie  is  one  of  the  tent-preachers  In  the  •  Holy 
Fair.'  ITore  and  in  the  '  Holy  Fair*  he  is  clainted  as  friendly  to  the  New  Light  party,  but 
hti  is  attacked  in  the  '  Kirk's  Alarm.' 

t  Variation—'  Wha  through  the  heart  can  brawly  glance  '—thus  transferring  the  couipll- 
ment  to  M'Matli. 
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prevent  the  worst  [the  possibility  of  its  beiug  condemned  as 
stupid],  I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  who  was  very  fond  of  such 
tilings,  and  told  hiDi  that  I  could  not  guess  who  could  be  the 
author  of  it,  but  that  I  thought  it  pretty  clever.  With  a  certiiin 
description  of  the  clergy,  aa  well  as  laity,  it  met  with  a  roar  of 
applause.' 

The  *Twa  Herds*  was  probably  written  in  April  1785,  the  era 
of  the  letters  to  Lapraik,  and  possibly  not  long  after  the  com- 
position of  *  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook.'  Patrick  Simson,  a  farmer's 
son,  is  credited  with  having  carried  a  copy  of  the  poem  to  his 
home  in  the  village  of  Ochiltree,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lugar, 
about  five  miles  south  of  MossgieL  l]y  him  it  was  communicated 
to  his  brother  William,  the  parish  schoolmaster,*  and  a  rhymer, 
who,  having  probably  heard  the  satire  attributed  to  Burns,  was 
immediately  prompted  to  address  a  versified  epistle  to  him.  This 
was  quickly  answered  by  Burns  in  a  poem  expressive  of  his  intense 
love  of  nature  and  of  country ;  and  to  whicli  was  appended  a  clever 
allegorical  description  of  the  heresy  which  he  had  adopted. 


^       EPISTLE  TO  WILLIAM  SIMSON, 

SCHOOLMASTER,   OCHILTREE. 

I  gat  your  letter,  winsome  Willie  ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say 't,  I  wad  be  silly. 

An'  unco  vain, 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin  hillie. 

Your  flatterin  strain. 


May  1785. 
heartily 


fellow 


But  I  'se  believe  yo  kindly  meant  it, 
I  sud  be  laith  to  tliink  ye  hinted 
Ii'onic  satire,  sidelins  sklented 

On  my  poor  Musie ; 
Tho'  in  sic  phraisin  terms  ye  've  penn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 


unwilling 
(liroctotl  aideways 

rtattering 


•  William  SiiuKun,  the  eMer  of  the  two  sons  of  John  Simson,  a  fanner  in  Ochiltree,  was 
born  in  1768.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  became  Mchuolmaster  of  his  native 
parish,  on  the  post  beconting  vacant  in  1780.  Eight  years  later  lie  became  iiarish 
schoolnuMter  of  Cumnock,  where  he  died  in  1815.  His  brother,  Patrick,  who  was  seven  years 
his  jnnknr,  sncceeded  him  as  parish  Bch(X)lmaster  at  Ochiltree,  and  survived  till  1848. 
VOT*.  T.  L 
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My  S0D6US  wad  be  in  a  creel,  " 

Shoulil  I  but  dare  a  lio|>e  to  Gpcel, 
Wi'  Allan ,•  or  wi'  Gillwrtfiold.t 

Tho  braes  o'  fame ; 
Or  FergusaoD,  the  writer-chiel,t 

A  duathleas  name. 


(0  FergUBson  !  thy  glorious  parts 
111  suited  law's  dty,  miisity  arts  I 
My  curse  upon  yonr  whunntane  hearts. 

Ye  Enbnigh  Gentry  1  Bdinbnigh 

Tho  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wwl  stowM  hia  pantry  !)  i.uuMh«vBiin«u 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  iny  head, 

Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed,  nnt 

As  whiles  they  're  like  to  lie  my  dead,  <le*i>> 

(O  sail  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  raed  ;  witan 

It  gies  mc  oasa 

Auld  Coila§  now  may  fidge||  fu  fain. 

She 's  gotten  Poets  o'  her  ain, 

Chiels  wlia  their  chanturs  winna  haiu,  Vmitiui— ainra 

But  tnno  their  liiys. 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  Pot't  thought  her  worth  his  wljjle, 
To  set  her  name  in  nicasur'd  style  ; 

*  Allan  Itiinxiy,  whusg  'Gentle  B1i»|i1ierd'  iptwnred  In  1735,  ind  who  dial  sttliemga  of 
gevantj-two,  tha  yetr  before  Biini.q  wan  bum. 

i  Wll]lBRiHitnilt<jii,b<irniib«ut]«i»,  Iciuuitof  Oilbertfldd,  Ijiiiirkihln,  wnila' Willis 
wu  ■  Wuiton  Wag '  iiiU  'B|>l>ittn<loIUniU]','an<l>brlcle<"ll)l>n<l  Harry'i 'Willwx  ;'  died 
ITftl. 

t  To  Robert  FcrgoiHon,  poet  Bnd  Uirilerk  In  E<linburEb  (».  1*60,  d.  1TT4),  BuniB  lub- 
•«ciu«n(]]r  did  smplejuitlre  by  Rcery  ninnii  lii  hlii  t-ower. 

I  Tba  Aynliln  district  of  KylF,  perwnilieil  under  ths  nima  ol  Colli.     Bnriii  aftFrmnl* 


8ho  lay  like  Humc  unkend-of  isle 

licsido  New  Hulland, 
Or  where  wild-iueetiiig  ot^eana  boil 

liufoiilh  Magollnu. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fcrgtisson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  abooii ; 
Tarrav  ao'  Ttrccd,  to  moiiio  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotluiid  ^iIlgf^ 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  JUoon, 

Naebody  eiiigB, 

Th'  Ulissua,  Tibor,  Thnmes,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweut  in  monio  a  tunufu'  line  I 
But,  Willie,  sctj'our  lit  to  niino. 

An'  cock  yonr  crest. 
We  '11  gar  onr  struams  an'  burnica  ahina 

Up  wi'  tlio  best. 

We  '11  sing  nuld  Coila's  plains  an'  fella, 
Her  moors  reil-browii  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banka  an*  braes,  hci  duns  an'  dells, 

Where  glorions  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells,         bore  the  bell  from, 

Frao  Southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  sprin^'-tide  lloo<t  ! 
Oft  have  onr  fearless  fathers  strode 

Dy  Wallace'  aide, 
Still  pressing  onward,  rod-wat  shod,  aiikia 

Or  glorious  dy'd. 

0  sweet  are  Coila's  hanghs  an'  woods. 
When  liiitwhilcs  chant  aniaiig  the  buds, 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids,* 
Their  loves  enjoy. 
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While  thro*  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 
With  wailfu*  cry ! 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray ; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee, 

Darkening  the  day ! 

O  Natui-e  !  a*  thy  shews  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  ! 
Whether  the  Summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
Or  Winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  Muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander. 

An*  no  think  lang ; 
O  sweet,  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch  an'  strive. 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure. 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 


wood-pigeou  cow 


found 


tiiid  the  time  tediouis 


worldly 

Jo«tle  with  the  shoulders 

— hustle 

describe  from  having  seen 


Hum 


Farewecl,  *  my  rhyme-composing  brither  !  * 
We  've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither :  uuknown 

Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither, 
In  love  fraternal : 

May  Envy  wallop  in  a  tether,  dangle  at  a  rope,  or  hang 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 


While  Highlandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes ; 
While  moorlan  herds  like  guid,  fat  braxies  ;* 

*  Dead  slieep— a  perquisite  of  the  shepheni. 


moorland 
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While  Torra  Firma,  on  her  axis, 

Diurnal  turns, 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 

In  Robert  Burns.* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My  memory 's  no  worth  a  preen ; 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean, 

Ye  baile  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  *  new-light,' 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hao  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 


pin 
alinCMt— absolutely 


BO  often 
alinoMt 

boys 


In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 

At  Graiumar,  Logic,  an'  sic  talents. 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gie, 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lallans,  Lowland  speech 

Like  you  or  me. 


In  thno  auld  times,  they  thought  the  Moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  slioon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done 

They  gat  a  new  one. 

This  past  for  certain,  undisputed ; 

It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it. 

Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

Some  herds,  well  learn'd  ujk)'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 


Hhirt— nlioes 
shreU 


verseil  in  the  Bible 
insiHt 


*  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Barns  signed  his  name  thus  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Orr  in  1782, 
this  iii  his  flrst  notable  deviation  frou)  '  BumeHR,'  and  was  probably  taken  to  suit  tlic 
iMcauities  of  rhyme.    On  April  14, 1786,  he  made  the  final  change  to  '  Bums.' 
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For  'twas  the  auld  moon  tum'd  a  neiik, 

An'  out  o'  sight, 
An'  backlins-comin,  to  the  leuk, 

Slie  grew  mair  bright 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd ; 

The  herds  and  hissels  were  alarm'd  : 

The  rev'rend  gray-beards  rav'd  an'  storni'd, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  informed 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 


ourner 


btckwanU — view 


flocks 


fkthen 


Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks ; 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks, 

Were  hang'd  an'  brunt 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands, 
An'  *  auld-light '  caddies  buro  sic  hands. 
That  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks, 
Till  Lairds  forbad,  by  strict  commands. 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  *  new-light '  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe, 
Folk  thought  them  ruined  stick-an-stowe, 
Till  now  amaist  on  ev'ry  knowe. 

Ye  '11  find  ane  plac'd  ; 
An'  some,  their  *  new-light '  fair  avow, 

Just  quite  barefac'd. 

Nae  doubt  the  *  auld-light '  flocks  are  bleatin  ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatin ; 
Mysel,  I  *vo  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  girnin  spite, 
To  hear  tlie  Moon  sae  sadly  lio'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 


cadgels 

blows— cute 

got  a  beating 

knoek 

bomt 


fellows 


humbling 

completely 

almost— knoll 


in  tears 
scowling 
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But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns !  nacaiji 

Some  *  auld-light '  herds  in  necbor  touns 
Are  niind't,  in  things  they  ca'  balloons, 

To  tak  a  flight, 
An'  stay  ae  month  amaiig  the  Moons 

An'  see  them  right. 

Quid  observation  they  will  gie  them ; 

An'  when  the  auld  Moon 's  gaun  to  lea'e  them, 

The  hindmost  shaird,  they  '11  fetcli  it  wi'  them,  fntginent 

Just  i'  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  *  new-light '  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they  '11  crouch  ! 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  nae thing  but  a  '  moonshine  matter;' 
But  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie,  contention 

I  hope,  we  Bardies  ken  some  better 

Than  mind  sic  brulzie.  broil 

Professor  Josiah  Walker,  a  personal  friend  and  a  biographer  of 
Bums,  has  related  an  anecdote  regarding  this  period  of  the 
poet's  life.  After  noting  that,  while  still  unknown  as  a  poet, 
be  numbered  several  clergymen  among  his  acquaintance.  Walker 
says :  '  One  of  these  communicated  to  me  a  circumstance  which 
conveys  more  forcibly  than  many  words  an  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  the  powers  of  the  poet.  This 
gentleman,  after  entering  on  the  clerical  profession,  had  repeatedly 
met  Bums  in  company,  when  the  acuteness  and  originality  dis- 
played by  the  latter,  the  depth  of  his  discernment,  the  force  of 
his  expressions,  and  the  authoritative  energy  of  his  understand- 
ing, had  created  in  the  former  a  sense  of  his  power,  of  the  extent 
of  which  he  was  unconscious  till  revealed  to  him  by  accident. 
The  second  time  that  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  came  with  an 
assured  and  tranquil  mind,  and  though  a  few  persons  of  education 
were  present,  he  advanced  some  length  in  the  service  with  his  con- 
fidence and  self-possession  unimpaired ;  but  when  he  observed 
Bnms,  who   was  of   a    different   parish,  unexpectedly  enter   the 
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church,  he  was  instantly  affected  with  a  tremor  and  embarrass- 
ment which  suddenly  apprised  him  of  the  impression  his  mind, 
unknown  to  itself,  had  previously  received.  He  now  discovered 
that  in  their  former  interviews  he  had  been  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly measuring  the  strength  of  that  intellectual  giant^  before 
w])om  lie  was  now  to  exhibit  his  own.  When  it  is  added  that  the 
person  thus  affected  had  good  abilities,  improved  by  a  careful 
education,  and  that  he  had  also  more  than  the  ordinary  portion  of 
constitutional  firmness,  we  may  be  able  to  conceive  the  degree  of 
respect  wliich  was  inspired  by  the  talents  of  the  unlettered  plough- 
man before  he  had  been  advanced  to  precedency  by  any  public 
honours.' 

The  clergyman  here  mentioned  has  been  proved  to  be  the  Rev. 
Dr  Niven,  afterwards  minister  of  Dunkeld,  but  then  only  a  young 
licentiate  of  divinity,  acting  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr 
Hamilton  of  Sundrura,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Coylton. 
An  anecdote  is  added  on  the  report  of  Dr  Niven's  son.  His  father 
was  sent  to  invite  Burns  to  join  a  party  of  friends  at  a  certain 
hour.  He  found  the  poet  threshing.  *  The  message  being  delivered. 
Bums  said  he  could  not  get  through  his  threshing  in  time,  but 
added  :  "  If  you  will  take  that  flail  and  help  me,  I  may  be  able  to 
go."  The  doctor,  a  tall,  powerful  man,  instantly  threw  off  his 
coat,  seized  the  flail,  and  threshed  with  good-wilL  The  threshing 
was  finished  in  time,  and  Bums  went  to  the  party.' 

It  may  be  assumed,  from  the  language  of  Bums  himself,  that 
tlie  moment  it  was  determined,  by  the  roar  of  applause,  that  the 
*  Twa  Herds '  was  *  clever,'  he  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  the 
authorship.  It  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  several  of  the 
neighbouring  moderate  clergy,  such  as  the  Shaws,  M'Quhae, 
and,  in  particular,  the  young  preacher,  M*Math,  who  had  lately 
come  to  Tarbolton  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  minister  of  that  parish. 
In  Bums's  own  parish  of  Mauchline,  the  minister,  Mr  Auld,  or, 
as  the  poet  irreverently  called  him,  *  Daddy  Auld,'  was  a  rigid 
Whig.*     From  him   the    poet   could   only  look   for  i-eprobation, 

*  The  Rev.  Williani  Auld  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Laird  of  Ellanton,  in  the  parish  of 
Symington.  He  was  born  in  1709,  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  17S8,  and  studied 
theology  at  Glasgow  and  Leyden.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  fkinily  Of 
tlic  lainl  of  Schawflcld,  lie  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton  in  1739,  and  ordained 
at  Mauchline  in  1742.  Strict  disciplinarian  as  the  church  records  show  him  to  have  been, 
he  \vf\A  R  kindly,  courteous  man.    Notwithstanding  the  provocation  he  received  from  the 
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'if  not   hostility.      Amongst  the  laity  of  his  neighhourhood,  he 

liad  no  friend  more  sympathetic  than  his  own    landlord,  Gavin 

Hamilton,  the    Mauchline  'writer' — a  generous-hearted,    upright 

man,  whose  character  as  a  '  religious  professor '  did  not,  however, 

come  tip  to  the  standard  of  Mr  Auld.     Hamilton  had  some  time 

hefore  heen  in    trouhle  with   the   parish    session,  on  account  of 

defects  in  his  religious   practice.      In  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 

Church,  it  is  the  kirk-session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  his 

staff  of   lay  elders,    that   possesses    and    exercises   the   right   of 

discipline   over   members   of  the   flock :    if  they   see   reason   to 

disapprove   the  life  or  opinions  of  any  member  of  the  church, 

they  can  withhold    from  him  permission  to  take  the  sacrament, 

and  thus  expose  him  to  public  obloquy.     In  August  1784,  just 

before  the  annual  celebration  of  the  communion,  the  session  of 

Mauchline    resolved  that  certain  parishioners  should  be  remon- 

atrated   with  on  the  score   of  their   habitual   neglect   of   public 

ordinances.     Mr  Hamilton,  learning  what  had  taken   place,  and 

believing  that  he  himself  was  the  principiil  person  aimed  at,  sent  the 

session  a  letter,  plainly  telling  them  that  they  must  be  conscious 

that  they  proceeded  upon  no  just  grounds  of  offence  against  hiui, 

hut  purely  on  *  private  pique  and  ill-nature.'     They  fired  at  this, 

but  without  being  able  immediately  to  vindicate  their  dignity,  for, 

in  January,  Mr  Hamilton   was   successful  in  an  appeal  for   the 

protection  of  the  superior  court — the  presbytery  of  Ayr. 

They,  however,  cited  Mr  Hamilton  on  the  following  charges : 
that  he  still  neglects  to  attend  church,  having  been  absent  two 
Sundays  in  the  past,  and  three  in  the  present  month ;  that  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  the  present  month,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Carrick,  although  admonished  against  so  doing  by  the  minister ; 
that  he  habitually,  if  not  totally,  neglects  the  worship  of  God  in 

IJoet,  hft  inflicted  on  Bums  something  less  than  the  tall  penalty  for  his  offence,  and  his 
exhortation  to  Barns  and  other  delinquents,  which  has  been  prcser^-tMl  in  MS.,  is  not  harsh 
ill  its  tenns.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  poor,  and  levied  panx'liial  fees  diligently 
fur  their  behoof.  Mr  Auld  did  something  for  the  decency  of  worship  in  his  parisli,  the 
*  Holy  Fkir '  notwithstanding.  He  made  the  heritors  fence  the  churchyard,  Rn<l  stopped  the 
proclamation  of  roups  at  the  church  door.  He  also  put  down  cock-lighting.  But  he  was 
very  opinionative  and  self-willed.  He  discontinued  a  we«k-day  service  which  his 
predecessor  hail  held,  till  compelled  by  presbytery  to  reHume  it.  He  quarrelle<l  with  his 
peaeeftil  neighbour,  Dr  Wodrow,  of  Tarlwlton,  and  piirsued  the  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly  ;  and  in  1767  he  was  reproveil  by  the  presbytery  for  eva<ling  the  duty  of  exam- 
ining witnesses  in  a  case  of  scandal  agatnst  a  ministerial  brother.  Mr  Auld  never  aspired 
to  be  a  church  leader.  He  died  on  12th  December  1791.  His  popularity  is  attested  by 
the  fiurt  that  the  nnmber  of  his  communicants  rose  fh)m  578  in  the  year  1750  to  1400  in  1768. 
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bis  family ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  written  an  abusive  letter  to 
the  session.  It  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  practices  of  those  days, 
that  the  session  enter  the  names  of  five  former  and  three  present 
servants  of  Mr  Hamilton  who  may  be  cited  to  give  evidence  on 
some  of  these  charges.  He  produced  an  order  from  the  presbytery 
enjoining  the  erasure  of  the  session  minutes  of  which  he  had  com- 
plained. The  session  carried  the  affair  by  appeal  before  the 
next  higher  court — the  synod.  The  case  need  not  be  followed 
through  all  its  windings ;  but  it  terminated  in  July  1785,  when 
the  session  granted  Mr  Hamilton  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  free  from  all  ground  of  church  censure ;  so  that  he  was 
substantially  the  victor.  At  the  final  hearing  of  the  case  before 
the  presbytery,  Mr  Hamilton's  agent,  Mr  Robert  Aiken,  writer  in 
Ayr,  exercised  the  oratorical  talents  which  had  gained  him  a  local 
celebrity,  in  exposing  the  secret  motives  of  the  prosecution,  and 
in  particular  of  one  of  the  elders,  named  William  Fisher.  Burns 
had  looked  on  with  feelings  keenly  excited  in  favour  of  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, whom  ho  regarded  as  a  noble-hearted  man  wronged  by  a  set  of 
malicious  bigots ;  and  ho  wrote  a  satire,  nominally  aimed  at  that 
particular  elder  (who  in  the  district  bore  the  nickname  of  '  Holy 
Willie'),  but  which  was  in  reality  a  burlesque  of  the  extreme 
doctrinal  views  of  the  Auld  Light  party : 

HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER. • 
And  Send  the  Godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.— -POPE. 

0  Thou  that  in  the  heavens  does  dwell ! 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  Thy  sol, 
Sends  ane  to  heaven  and  ten  to  h — 11, 

A'  for  Thy  glory ; 
And  no  for  ony  guid  or  ill 

They  've  done  before  Thee  ! 

*  niiriiM,  on  gubsequeiitly  making  a  copy  of  *  Holy  WiUie's  Prayer '  for  his  friend  Glen- 
riddel,  pnjflxed  to  it  the  following  'argument,'  which  should  be  considered  merely  aa 
expresxiiig  the  view  taken  of  Fisher  by  his  New  Light  opponents  in  or  near  Manchline : 
'  Hdly  Willie  was  a  rather  oldish  Itacholor  elder,  in  the  parish  of  Mauchline,  and  much  and 
Justly  famed  for  that  polemical  chattering  which  ends  in  rippling  orthodoxy,  and  for  that 
Kpiritualize^l  bawdry  which  refines  to  liquorish  devotion.  In  a  sessional  process  with  a 
geiitlenmn  in  Mauchline— a  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton— ^oZy  iViilie  and  his  priest,  Father  Auld, 
after  full  hearing  in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  came  off  but  second  best ;  owing  partly  to  the 
oratorical  powers  of  Mr  Robert  Aiken,  Mr  Hamilton's  counsel,  but  chiefly  to  Mr  Hamiltou's 
being  one  of  the  most  irreproachable  and  truly  respectable  characters  in  the  county.  On 
losing  his  procoss,  the  Muse  overheard  him  [Holy  Willie]  at  his  devotions,  as  follows.* 
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I  bless  and  praise  Thy  matchless  might, 
When  thousands  Thou  hast  left  in  night, 
That  I  am  here  before  Thy  sight. 

For  gifts  and  grarro 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light, 

To  a*  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  n)y  generation, 
That  I  should  get  such  exaltation  1 
I,  wha  deserved  most  just  damnation 

For  broken  laws, 
Sax  thousand  years  oi*e  my  creation 

Thro*  Adam's  cause. 

When  frae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hao  pluugM  me  in  hell. 
To  gnash  my  gums,  to  weep  and  wail, 

In  burnin  lakes, 
Where  damnod  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chain'd  to  their  stakes. 

Yet  I  am  here,  a  chosen  sample, 

'i'o  show  Thy  grace  is  gieat  and  ample ; 

1  'm  here,  a  pillar  o'  Thy  temple, 

Strong  as  a  rock  ; 
A  guide,  a  ruler,  and  example 

To  a'  Thy  tiock. 

O  L — d.  Thou  kens  what  zeal  I  V)ear, 
When  drinkers  drink,  an'  swearers  swear. 
An*  singin'  there,  an'  dancin'  here, 

Wi'  great  and  snia' ; 
For  I  am  keepit  by  Thy  fear, 

Free  frae  them  a'. 

But  yet,  O  T-. — d,  confess  I  must. 

At  times  I  *jn  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust :  troubUni 

And  sometimes  too  in  warldly  trust 

Vile  Self  gets  in  : 
But  Thou  remembers  we  are  diif«t, 

Defil'd  wi'  sin, 
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O  L — d — yestreen — Thou  kens — wi  Meg — 
Thy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg : 
O,  may 't  ne'er  be  a  livin  plngue, 

To  my  dishonor ! 
And  I  '11  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her ! 

Besides,  I  further  maun  avow, 

Wi'  Leezie's  lass — three  times — I  trow— 

But  L — d,  that  Friday  I  was  fou  drunk 

When  I  cam  near  her ; 
Or  else.  Thou  kens,  Thy  servant  true 

Wad  never  steer  her.  meddle  with 

Maybe  Thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn 

Butfet  Thy  servant  e'en  and  mom 

Lest  he  owre  proud  and  high  should  turn 

That  ho 's  sae  gifted  : 
If  sae.  Thy  hand  maun  e'en  be  borne 

Until  Thou  Hft  it. 

L — d  bless  Thy  chosen  in  this  place, 
For  here  Tiiou  hast  a  chosen  race ; 
But  G — d  confound  their  stubborn  face, 

And  blast  their  name, 
Wha  bring  their  rulers  to  disgrace 

And  public  shame. 

L — d  mind  Gaun  Hamilton's  deserts ; 

He  drinks,  and  swears,  and  plays  at  cartes,  cards 

Yet  has  sae  mony  takin  arts  popular 

Wi'  Great  and  Sma', 
Frae  G — d's  ain  Priest  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa. 

And  when  we  chasten'd  him  therefore 

Thou  kens  how  ho  bred  sic  a  splore,  disturbance 

And  set  tlie  warld  in  a  roar 

O*  laughin  at  us : 
Cnrso  Thou  his  basket  and  his  store 

Kail  and  potatoes. 
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L — d  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  ]>ray*r 

Against  that  Presbytry  of  Ayr  ! 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  L — d  make  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads ! 
Ir— d  visit  them  and  dinna  spare, 

For  their  misdeeds ! 

O  L — d,  my  G — d,  that  glib-tongu'd  Aiken, 
My  very  heart  and  flesh  are  quakin. 
To  think  how  I  sat,  sweatiii,  shakin. 

And wi'  dread, 

AVhile  Auld,  wi'  hingin  lip  gaed  sneakin  sneaky 

And  hid  his  head.* 

L — d  in  Thy  day  o'  vengeance  try  him  ! 
L — d  visit  them  wlia  did  employ  liim  ! 
And  pass  not  in  Thy  mercy  by  them, 

Nor  hear  their  prayer, 
But  for  Thy  people's  sake  destroy  them, 

And  dinna  spare ! 

But  L — d  remember  me  and  mine 
Wi'  mercies  temporal  and  divine  ; 
That  I  for  grace  and  gear  may  shine, 

Exceird  by  nane ! 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  Thine, 

Amen  !  Amen  ! 

EPITAPH    ON    HOLY    WILLIE. 

Here  Holy  "Willie's  sair  worn  clay 

Taks  up  its  last  abode ; 
His  saul  has  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear,  the  left-hand  road. 

Stop  !  there  he  is  as  sure 's  a  gun, 

Poor,  silly  body,  see  him ; 
Nae  wonder  he  's  as  black  *s  the  grnn, 

Observe  wlia  's  standing  wi*  him. 

•  Variation —  'To  think  how  we  stood,  sweatin,  shakin, 

An" wi'  drea'i. 

While  he,  wi*  hingin'  lip  an'  Auakin, 
Held  np  hiM  heatl.' 


holil— 
for  a  short  tiiue 
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Your  brunstane  devilship,  I  see  brimttone 

Has  got  him  tliere  before  ye  ; 
But  baud  your  nine-tail  cat  a  wee, 

Till  ance  you  *ve  heard  my  story. 

Your  pity  I  will  not  implore, 

For  pity  ye  have  nane  ; 
Justice,  alas  !  has  gi'en  him  o'er, 

And  mercy's  day  is  gane. 

But  hear  me,  Sir,  deil  as  ye  are, 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  coof  like  him  wou'd  stain  your  name,  fool 

If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it 

The  strength  of  satire  here  employed  needs  no  comment.  That 
Burns  firmly  believed  Fisher  to  have  been  a  sanctimonious 
hypocrite  and  drunkard,  and  even  worse,  is  quite  evident,  for  in 
the  'Kirk's  Alarm,*  written  in  1789,  he  preferred  a  definite  charge 
of  swindling  the  poor  against  him  in  these  words : 

Holy  Will,  Holy  Will, 
Tliere  "was  wit  i'  your  skull, 
When  ye  pilfer'd  the  alms  o'  the  poor. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Fisher  to  say  that  no  charge  of  embezzlement 
appears  to  have  been  formally  made  against  him  in  any  court.  But 
on  October  14,  1790,  he  was  solemnly  rebuked  by  Mr  Auld  for 
drunkenness,  and  thus  warned,  *Be  on  your  guard  in  all  time 
coming  against  this  bewitching  sin,  shun  bad  company,  avoid  taverns 
as  much  as  possible,  and  abhor  the  character  of  a  tippler.'  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this  rebuke,  Fisher 
continued  an  elder,  not  only  till  Mr  Auld's  death,  but  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  parish  of  ^fauchline — he  quitted  it  some  time 
near  the  end  of  the  century  to  occupy  the  farm  of  Tongue-in- 
Auchterless,  in  the  parish  of  Sorn — and  that  *at  a  special  meeting 
of  session,  held  in  1798,  for  the  admission  of  young  communicants, 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  minister  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer.'  * 

*  It  is  coimnonly  averred  thnt  William  Fisher  perished  in  a  ditch,  into  which  he  hiul  fkllen 
when  coming  home  rrum  a  debauch  ;  and  there  died  not  long  ago  in  Mauchline  a  woman 
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The  harvest  of  1785  was  delayed  by  bad  weather.  On  Mossgiel 
half  the  crop  was  lost — a  circumstance  seriously  affecting  the 
prospects  of  Burns  and  his  brother.  In  two  epistles  of  this  period 
—one  to  his  brother  i>oet  Lapraik,  the  other  to  a  clerical  friend — 
the  bard  alludes  to  the  bad  season,  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical 
bickerings  then  going  on  : 


THIRD  EPISTLE  TO  J.   LAPRAIK.* 

Sept.  13,  1785. 

Guid  speed  an'  furder  to  you,  Johny, 

Guid  health,  hale  ban's,  an'  weather  bony ; 

Now  when  ye  're  nickin  down  fu*  cany  cutting 

The  staff  o'  bread,  bread,  the '  suir  of  life ' 

May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  brany  cup 

To  clear  your  head. 


May  Boreas  never  thresh  your  rigs, 
Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  their  legs, 
Sendin'  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  haggs 

Like  drivin'  wrack ; 
But  may  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 


ricks,  small  stacks 
com— mosses 


I  'ra  bizzie  too,  an'  skelpin'  at  it,  busy— strikinp 

But  bitter,  daudin  showers  hae  wat  it,  pelting— wetteii 
Sae  my  auld  stum  pie  pen  I  gat  it 
Wi*  muckle  wark. 

An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it,  knife -whetted,  sharpenf^l 

Like  ony  dark. 

It  *s  now  twa  month  that  I  'm  your  debtor, 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin'  me  for  harsh  ill  nature 
On  holy  men, 

trho  arerrefl  that  she  had  seen  him  lying  drunk  at  the  roadside.  Tlie  facts,  so  far  as  they 
can  now  be  ascertained,  appear  to  be  these  :  Fisher,  then  seventy-two  years  of  age,  liad  a 
biifdness  meeting  with  his  landlonl  in  Maiichline  on  the  13th  of  February  1800.  In  the 
evening  he  started,  in  a  snow-stonn,  to  walk  to  IiIh  farm,  which  was  four  miles  distant. 
Next  morning  his  body  was  found,  about  half-way  between  the  two  places,  in  a  ditch. 
«  First  published  by  Cromek  in  his  IleUques  (180S). 
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While  deil  a  hair  yoursel  ye  're  better, 
But  niair  profane. 


But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells, 
Let 's  sing  about  our  noble  sel's ; 
We  11  cry  nae  jads  f  rae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  us. 
But  browster  wives  an'  whisky  stills. 

They  are  the  muses. 


godd 

praise 

women  who  brew  or 

sell  malt  liquon 


Your  friendship,  sir,  I  winna  quat  it, 

An'  if  ye  rnak  objections  at  it. 

Then  han'  in  nieve  some  day  we  '11  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take. 
An'  when  wi'  Usquabae  we  've  wat  it, 

It  winna  break. 


give  it  up 


fist 


whinky 


But  if  the  beast  and  branks  be  spar'd 
Till  kyo  be  gaun  without  the  herd. 
An'  a*  the  vittel  in  the  yard. 

An'  theekit  right, 
I  mean  your  ingle-side  to  guard 

Ae  winter  night. 


wooden  curbs 

cows 

victual,  com 

thatched 

fireside 


Then  rause-inspirin'  aqua-vitae 

Shall  make  us  baith  sae  blythe  an'  witty, 

Till  ye  forget  ye  're  auld  an'  gatty. 

An'  be  as  canty 
As  ye  were  nine  year  less  than  thretty. 

Sweet  ane  an*  twenty  ! 

But  stooks  are  cowpet  wi'  the  blast, 
An'  now  the  sinn  keeks  in  the  west. 
Then  I  maun  rin  amang  the  rest, 

An'  quat  my  chanter ; 
Sae  I  subscribe  mysel  in  haste, 

Yours,  Rab  the  Ranter.* 

*  A  sobriquet  borrowed  fh)ni  the  old  Scots  song  '  Maggy  lender.' 


big-bellied 
merry 


overturned 
sun — peeps 

leave  off  rhyming 
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TO  THE  REV.   JOHN  M*MATH/ 

INCLOSING  A  COPY  OF   'HOLY  WILLIES  PRAYEB,' 
WHICH  HE  HAD  REQUESTED. 

Sept,  17, 1785. 

While  at  the  atook  the  shearers  cow'r  shock— reapers 

To  sliuii  the  bitter  blaudin'  show'r,  beating 

Or  ill  gulravage  rinnin  SCOw'r  hurried  acam  per— escape 

To  pass  the  time. 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 
111  idle  rhyme. 

My  miisie,  tirVl  wi'  raony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  an'  douse  black  bonnet, t  grave 

Is  grown  right  eerie  now  she 's  done  it,  frightened 

Lest  they  shou'd  blame  her, 
An'  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it 

And  anathcm  her.  curse 

I  own  'twas  rash,  an'  rather  hardy, 
That  I,  a  simple,  countra  bardie, 
Shou'd  meddle  wi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me, 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie, 

Louse  h — 11  upon  me.  Let  loose 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces, 

Their  sighin,  cantin,  grace-prood  faces. 

Their  three-mile  prayers,  an'  hauf-mile  graces, 

Their  raxin  conscience,  accommodating 

Wliase  greed,  revenge,  an'  pride  disgraces 

Waur  nor  their  nonsense.  worse 

*  At  that  time  assistant  and  succes-sor  to  the  Rev.  Feter  Wodrnw,  minister  of  Tar« 
bolton.  He  was  licensed  in  1779,  and  ordained  at  Tarbolton  on  I6th  May  1789.  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  and,  like  Woilrow,  a  moderate.  He  ei^oyed  the  friendship  of  the 
]font?omeries  of  Coilsfleld,  and  of  Bums,  but  unhappily  fell  into  low  spirits,  In  con> 
fieqnence  of  his  dependent  situation,  and  became  dissipated.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
1791,  and  died  in  obscurity  at  Rossul,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  December  1825. 
t  *  Gown  an'  ban' '  probably  means  m{iiist*>r,  and  *  black  bonnet,'  elder. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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There 's  Gau'n,*  misca'd  waur  than  a  beast,  rcvOed 

Wha  has  niair  honor  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scores  as  guid  's  the  priest 

Wha  sae  abused  him. 
An'  may  a  bard  no  crack  his  jest 

What  way  they  've  used  him  1 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed, 
An'  shall  his  fame  an'  honor  bleed 

By  worthless  skellums,  wretches 

An'  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  cowe  the  blellums  ?  buUies 

0  Pope,  had  I  thy  satire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 

1  'd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts, 

An'  tell  aloud 
Their  jugglin'  hocus-pocus  arts 
To  cheat  the  crowd. 

God  knows,  I  'm  no  the  thing  I  shou'd  be, 
Kor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  cou'd  be, 
But  twenty  times,  I  rather  wou'd  be 

An  atheist  clean, 
Than  under  gospel  colors  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen. 

An  honest  man  may  like  a  glass. 

An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass, 

But  mean  revenge,  an'  malice  fause  &ise 

He  '11  still  disdain. 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws, 

Like  some  we  ken. 

They  take  religion  in  their  mouth ; 
They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace  an'  truth, 

*  Gavin  Hamilton. 
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For  what  ?  to  gie  their  malice  skouth  scopo 

On  some  puir  wight, 
An'  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right  an'  ruth, 

To  ruin  streight  stmight 

All  hail,  religion !  maid  divine  I 
Pardon  a  muse  sae  mean  as  mine. 
Who  in  her  rough  imperfect  line 

Thus  daurs  to  name  thee ;  dares 

To  stigmatize  false  friends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 

Tho'  blotch't  an'  foul  wi*  mony  a  stain. 

An*  far  unworthy  of  thy  train. 

With  trembling  voice  I  tune  my  strain 

To  join  with  those 
Who  boldly  dare  thy  cause  maintain 

In  spite  of  foes  : 

In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs, 
In  spite  of  undermining  jobs, 
In  spite  o'  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit. 
By  scoundrels,  even  m'  holy  robes, 

But  hellish  spirit. 

0  Ajrr,  my  dear,  my  native  ground. 
Within  thy  presbyterial  bound 
A  candid  lib'ral  band  is  found 

Of  public  teachers. 
As  men,  as  Christians  too,  renown'd, 

An'  manly  preachers. 

Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nam'd ; 

Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fam'd  ; 

An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine 's  blam'd 

(Which  gies  you  honor) 
Even,  Sir,  by  them  your  heart 's  esteem'd, 

An'  winning  manner. 
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Pardon  this  freedom  I  have  ta'en, 
An'  if  impertinent  I  Ve  heen, 
Impute  it  not,  good  Sir,  in  ane 

Whase  heart  ne'er  wrang'd  ye. 
But  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 

The  meagre  harvest  of  '85  was  gathered,  and  Robert  and  Gilbert 
Burns  must  have  begun  to  entertain  serious  misgivings  as  to  their 
future.  Robert  knew  by  this  time  that  he  could  write  so 
as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  other  than  a  country  audi- 
ence. Gilbert  tells  us  that,  in  the  course  of  a  Sunday-walk,  the 
poet  repeated  to  him  the  *  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  and  he  was 
electrified  by  it.  *  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighteenth  stanzas  thrilled 
with  ecstasy  through  his  soul.'  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Bums  could  witness  the  remarkable  effect  of  his  compositions  on  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  so  intelligent  a  man  as  he  knew  his  brother 
to  be,  and  yet  be  conscious  of  no  fluttering  hope  that  he  might  yet 
be  a  successful  poet,  and  even,  by  means  of  poetry,  mend  in  some 
degree  fortunes  on  which  all  ordinary  exertions  seemed  to  be  thrown 
away.  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  more  than  probable 
that  before  the  end  of  this  year  the  notion  of  publishing  presented 
itself  to  Burns,  and  that  he  began  seriously  to  set  about  the 
composition  of  poems  not  strictly  occasional,  as  his  work  had  for 
the  most  part  been  up  to  this  time.  *  Holding  the  plough,'  we  are 
told  by  Gilbert,  *  was  a  favourite  situation  with  Robert  for  poetic 
composition,  and  some  of  his  best  verses  were  produced  while  he 
was  at  that  exercise.'  The  ploughing  for  winter-wheat  began 
as  a  rule  in  November,  and  Burns  had  then,  of  course,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  his  favourite  inspiration.  That  he  took 
due  advantage  of  it,  or  was,  at  all  events,  very  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  composing  some  of  his  most  important  poems,  appears 
from  a  letter  which  he  addressed,  in  February  1786,  to  his 
young  friend  John  Richmond.  •  It  is  tolerably  safe,  therefore,  to 
set  down  as  the  product  of  the  later  autumn  and  early  winter  these 
poems:  *To  a  Mouse,'  *  Halloween,'  *Man  was  made  to  Mourn,' 
*  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  *  Address  to  the  Deil,'  '  The  Jolly 
Beggars,'  *To  James  Smith,'  'The  Vision,'  *The  Author's  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer,'  *  The  Twa  Dogs,'  *  The  Ordination,'  and  '  Scotch 
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Ihiiik/  the  works  which  formed  the  main  foundation  of  the  poet's 
future  fame.  The  literary  industry  betokened  by  the  number  and 
volume  of  these  wiitings  would  be  remarkable  in  any  man ;  it  was 
unprecedented  in  Burns,  whose  previous  verses  had  usually  been 
prompted  by  the  passion  of  the  hour.  But  now  ho  had  a  definite 
end  in  view  for  liis  writings.  That  such  was  indeed  the  case  is 
positively  affirmed  by  his  confidant,  Gilbert,  who  expressly  says 
that  *  "  The  Twa  Dogs  "  was  composed  after  the  resolution  of  pub- 
lishing was  nearly  taken.'  *  The  Twa  Dogs,'  we  shall  see,  was 
finished  before  February  17,  1786,  a  date  considerably  anterior  to 
that  at  which  the  resolution  to  publish  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
formed. 

There  are  three  farms  named  Mossgiel,''^  East,  West,  and  South, 
known  in  Bums's  day  as  *Near,'  *Far,'  and  'Nether  MossgieL* 
It  was  Near  or  East  Mossgiel  that  was  occupied  by  Burns, 
*  Nether  *  or  South  being  on  the  slope  of  the  Ayr  below  it,  and 
West  or  *Far'  on  the  Irvine.  Although  the  elevated  situation 
of  Mossgiel  was  almost  fatal  to  the  successful  farming  of  its  soil, 
it  was  not  unfitted  for  the  awakening  of  imaginative  enthusiasm — 
a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  considering  the 
extraordinary  poetic  activity  of  Burns  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
The  farm  looks  down  from  the  front  into  the  richly  wooded  valley 
of  the  Ayr,  and  beyond  it  to  the  sea  and  the  hills  of  Arran,t  while 

*  *  MoMgiel '  is  said  to  mean  *  waitte  or  fallow  ridge.'  '  Such  is  the  derivation  of  the  name 
anggented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  M'Oregor,  of  Inverness,  a  superior  Gaelic  scholar ;  fVoin 
the  Celtic  Mat-gMl^  pronounced  Mtu-gkeui,  derived  from  Mas,  the  thigh  or  flank,  applied 
also  to  a  ridge,  and  getU,  white,  waste,  bleak,  fallow.  Land  is  said  to  be  geal  or  ban,  or 
white,  when  not  Ailly  cultivated,  with  a  bare,  bleak  api)earance.'— /^(m«  at  MosxgUl,  by  Mr 
William  Jolly,  H.M.  Insi)ector  of  Schools.  This  little  volume,  published  in  1881,  contains 
rei*ollections  and  anecdotes  of  the  poet,  by  William  Patrick,  who  was  herd-boy  at  Mossgiel 
fh>m  1784,  when  the  Bunies  family  arrived  from  Lochlea,  till  1788,  when  the  poet  settled  in 
Ellislaud. 

i  *  "  There  !  "  said  a  stripling,  pointing  with  nmch  pride, 

Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half  concealed, 

**  Is  Mossgiel  Farm,  and  that 's  the  very  fleld 

Where  Bums  ploughed  up  the  Daisy."    Far  and  wide 

A  plain  below  stretched  seaward,  while,  descried 

Above  sea-clouds,  the  Peaks  of  Arran  rose ; 

And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  reix>se 

Of  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air  was  viviHed. 

Beneath  "  the  random  bkid  of  clod  or  stone" 

Myriads  of  daisies  have  shune  forth  in  flower 

Near  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour 

Have  passed  away  ;  less  happy  than  the  One 

Tliat,  by  one  unwilling  ploughshare,  diml  to  prove 

The  tender  charm  of  poetry  aud  love.'— Wordsworth. 
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to  the  left  are  Ballochmyle  and  the  uplands  of  Muirkirk  and 
Cumnock.  From  behind  the  house  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  the 
valley  of  the  Irvine,  while  to  the  east  you  look  across  the  Cessnock 
to  Galston  Muirs,  over  which  one  memorable  summer  morning  the 
rising  sun 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin'. 

The  farmhouse,  which  was  almost  entirelv  rebuilt  about  the  close 
of  1859,  consisted  mainly  of  a  kitchen  and  parlour,  both  containing 
several  beds.  Almost  the  only  other  apartment  in  the  house  was 
a  kind  of  garret-closet,  accessible  by  a  narrow  wooden  trap-stair 
ascending  from  the  lobby  behind  the  door.  This  garret  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  three  small  rooms,  the  two  nearest  to 
Mauchline  being  used  as  bedrooms,  and  the  third  as  a  lumber 
closet  reached  from  the  kitchen.  The  middle  room  was  lighted  by 
a  window  of  four  panes  placed  in  the  sloping  roof,  and  according 
to  Mrs  Bogg,  contained  a  small  curtainless  bed,  in  which  the  two 
brothers  slept  Under  the  window  the  poet  had  a  little  deal- 
table  with  a  drawer.  It  was  at  this  table  that  he  transcribed  the 
verses  which  for  the  most  part  he  had  composed  in  the  fields,  and 
his  youngest  sister  often  stole  up,  after  he  had  gone  out  to  his 
afternoon  labour,  to  search  the  drawer  for  the  verses  he  had 
written. 


TO  A  MOUSE. 


ON  TURNING   HER   UP  IN   HER  NEST,  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 

NOVEMBER  1785. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie,  sleek 

0,  what  a  panic 's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  !  hasty  scamper 

I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee,  loth 

Wi'  murdering  ])attle  !  * 

I  *ni  truly  sorry  Man*s  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 

*  The  stick  iiMeil  to  remove  clay  sticking  to  the  ploughshare. 


An' jostifiefl  that  1)1  opiaion, 

Wliich  makes  tliee  startle, 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  coiiipaQioD, 

An'  fellow- mortal  I 

I  doubt  iin,  wbylea,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  I  poor  beutitie,  thou  niaun  live  ! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thnive* 

'S  A  ema'  request : 
I  '11  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 

And  never  miss 't  1 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  I 

Its  silly  wa's  the  win'e  are  strewiu ! 

An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane,  «ect 

0'  foggage  green  !  mow 

An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen !  biuns 

ThoH  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 

An'  weary  Winter  comiii  fnst, 

An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast,  combrUbia 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thm'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble,  itnbbin 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now  thou 's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald,  witiwot— holding 

To  thole  the  Winter's  sleety  dribble,  endure-driaie 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  I  bom-frmt 


But  Moiisie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vuin  : 
The  liest-laid  schemes  o'  Jlico  an'  Men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  Ica'o  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain. 

For  promis'd  joy. 

■  Anoccuioiuil  euota/m  In  twentj-'ftnir  ilieai 
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Still  thou  are  blest,  compai^d  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  Och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ! 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Gilbert  Burns  that  this  poem 
was  composed  while  the  author  was  following  the  plough.  Burns 
ploughed  with  four  horses,  and  therefore  required  an  assistant 
called  a  gaudsrmm^  to  drive  the  horses,  his  own  duty  being  to 
hold  and  guide  the  plough.  John  Blane,  who  had  acted  as  gauds- 
man  to  Bums,  and  who  lived  for  sixty  years  afterwards,  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  turning-up  of  the  mouse.  Inspired  by  some- 
thing akin  to  what  Sydney  Smith  has  termed  '  the  simious  school- 
boy delight  of  giving  pain  to  others,'  the  lad  ran  after  the  creature 
to  kill  it,  but  was  checked  and  recalled  by  his  master,  who,  he 
observed,  thereafter  became  thoughtful  and  abstracted.  Burns, 
who  treated  his  servants  as  if  they  were  fellow-labourers,  soon 
after  read  the  poem  to  Blane. 


HALLOWEEN.* 


The  following  poem  will,  by  many  readers,  be  well  enough  under- 
stood ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mannei-s 
and  traditions  of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night,  so 
big  with  prophecy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  passion 
of  prying  into  futurity  makes  a  striking  part  of  the  history  of  human 
nature  in  its  nide  state,  in  all  ages  and  nations;  and  it  maybe  some 
entertainment  to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  such  honour  the  author  with 
a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains  of  it,  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our 
own. 

Yes !  let  the  Rich  deride,  the  Proud  disdain. 

The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train  ; 

I'o  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm,  than  aU  the  gloss  of  art— Goldsmffh. 

*  [All  Hallow  Eve,  or  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day]  is  thought  to  be  a  night  when 
witches,  devils,  and  other  niitjchief-making  beings  are  all  abroad  on  thnir  baneful,  midnight 
errands ;  i)articularly  those  aorial  people,  the  fairies,  are  said,  on  that  night,  to  hold  a 
grand  anniversary. — B. 
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Upon  that  night,  when  Fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Dow  nans  *  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  pmnce ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta*en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  Cove,t  to  stray  an'  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  an'  streams 

To  sport  tlint  night.  J 


fields 


Amang  the  bony,  winding  banks, 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin,  clear. 
Where  Bruce  §  ance  rul'd  the  martial  ranks. 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly,  country-folks 

Together  did  convene. 
To  burn  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks, 

An'  baud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 


meandering 


nutfl— pull 
hold 


The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they  're  fine  ; 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe. 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin' : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs 

Weel-knotted  on  their  gar  ten ; 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs, 

Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night. 


trim 

looking  to  greater 

advantage 

appear 

loyal— kind 

Mpruce— love-knots 

garters 

very  bashftil — 

iiiMinuating  talk 


*  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hill«,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  CaiwiliM.— /j. 

f  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  [Culzean]  House,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean ;  which,  as 
well  as  Cassilis  Downans,  is  fkmed,  in  country  story,  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
fairies.— B. 

t  The  use  of 'that  iilpht,'  wiiiflin^r  up  every  stanza  in  'Halloween,*  may  be  compared 
with  the  similar  use  of  'that  day*  in  the  old  Soots  i)oem  of  'Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,' 
commonly,  but  on  iiuperrect  evidence,  attributed  to  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  which  every 
verse  has  for  last  line  *  At  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day.' 

I  The  fi&mous  foinily  of  tliat  name,  the  anccHtors  of  Robf.kt,  tlio  great  Deliverer  of  his 
conntry,  were  Earls  of  Carrick. — D. 
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Then,  first  an'  foremost,  thro'  the  kail,  cabb»ge-piot 

Their  *  stocks'  *  mauu  a'  be  sought  ance ; 

They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  graip  an'  wale  clone— grope— choow 

For  muckle  anes  and  stranght  anes.  lai^ge-stnaght 

Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift,  half-witted 

An'  wander'd  thro'  the  *  bow-kail,' 

An*  pow't,  for  want  o'  better  shift,  puUed 

A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night.  crooked 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane, 

Tliey  roar  an'  cry  a'  throu'ther ; 
The  vera  wee-things,  todlin,  rin  tottering 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther ; 
An'  gif  the  custoc  's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care,  they  've  plac'd  them 


To  lie  that  niglit 


The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a'. 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  corn ;  t 
But  Kab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  : 
He  grippet  Nellie  hartl  an'  fast ; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

When  kiutlin  in  the  *  Fause-house '  t 


knives 

Tlien  comfortably 

gentle 

stole  oat 
dodges 


screamed 

almost 

embracing 


Wi'  him  that  night. 


•  Tlie  flrst  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  palling  each  a  'stock,'  or  plant  of  kail.  They 
muHt  go  out,  hand  in  haml,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with  :  its  being  big 
or  little,  stralglit  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all 
their  si>ells— the  husband  or  wife.  If  any  •  yird,'  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is 
•tocher,'  or  fortune;  and  the  taste  of  the  'custoc,'  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  is 
Indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  disposition.  LasUy,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
proiwr  appellation,  the  '  ninte,'  are  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door ;  and  the 
Christian  names  of  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house  are,  according  to  the  priority 
of  placing  the  'nmts,'  the  names  in  question.—/?. 

i  Tliey  go  to  the  barnyard,  and  pull  each,  at  three  several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the 
third  sUlk  waiiU  the  '  top-pickle,'  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  sUlk,  the  party  in 
question  will  come  to  the  marriage-bed  anything  but  a  maid.— B. 

t  When  the  com  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too  green  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by 
means  of  old  timber,  ftc,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an  opening  in  the  side 
which  is  fairent  exposed  to  the  wind  :  this  he  calls  a  '  fause-house.'— B. 
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The  aulJ  Guidwife's  weel-hoonlet  nits  * 

Are  round  an*  round  divided, 
An'  nionie  lads  and  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side, 

An'  burn  thegither  trimly ; 
Some  start  awa,  wi'  saucy  pride. 

And  jump  out-owre  the  clumlio 
Fu'  high  that  nights 


together 
flrepUoe 


Jean  slips  in  twa  wi'  ten  tie  e'e  ; 

Wha  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jocky  an'  this  is  inCj 

She  says  in  to  hersel : 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

As  they  wad  never  mkir  part. 
Till  fuff !  lie  started  up  the  lum. 

An'  Jean  had  e'en  a  siir  heart 
To  see  *t  that  night 


careAil 


chimney 


Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt. 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallio ; 
An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  druni. 

To  bo  coinpar'd  to  Willie  : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out  wi*  pridefu'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  brunt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swoor  hrj  jing^ 

'Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night 


prudish 

pet 

associated  with 

leaped 


Xell  had  the  *  Fause-house '  in  her  min*, 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join. 

Till  white  in  ase  they  're  sobbin  :  ashes 

Nell's  heart  was  dancin  at  the  view  ; 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for 't : 

*  Burning  the  nutf  is  a  favourite  chanii.  lliey  name  the  lad  and  lass  to  each  particular 
nut,  as  they  lay  tlieiit  in  the  Are,  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly  together,  or  start  fh)in 
beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  will  be.— ^. 
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Rob,  8to>vnins,  prie*d  her  bonie  mou,  stealthily— kUsed— mouth 
Fu'  cozie  ill  the  neuk  for  %  snugly 


Uuscen  that  night 


But  Merran  sat  behiiit  their  backs,  Marion 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashin  at  their  cracks,  engaged  in  coiiventation 

And  slips  out  by  hersel :  alone 

Slie  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  banks. 

And  m  the  *  blue-clue  '*  throws  then, 
Right  fear't  that  night 


in  the  dark— searched— 
cross- beams 


An'  ay  she  win't,  an'  ay  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin ; 
Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 

Guid  L — d  !  but  she  was  quakin  ! 
But  wliether  'twas  the  Deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en'. 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night. 


winded 
wot,  know— delay 

quaking 

end  of  a  beam 


inquire 


Wee  Jenny  to  her  Graunie  says, 

*  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  Grannie  ? 
I  '11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass,  t 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie  :' 
She  futi't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  hint, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin, 
She  notic't  na,  an  aizle  brunt 

Her  braw,  new,  worse t  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night 


grandmother 


from 

quantity  of  smoke 

agitated 

cinder 

worsted 


*  Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  must  strictly  observe  these  directions : 
Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  'iK>t'  a  clue  of  blue  yarn ; 
wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towanls  the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  the 
thread:  demand,  *Wha  hands?'  i.e..  Who  holds?  and  answer  will  be  returned  fh>m  the 
kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  Sirname  of  your  future  spouse. — D. 

t  Take  a  candle  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat  an  apple  before  it,  and  some  tradi- 
tions say,  you  should  comb  your  hair  all  the  time  ;  the  face  of  your  cotdugal  companion,  to 
he,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your  shoulder.- /). 
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*  Ye  little  Skelpie-liiiinier*s  face  !  * 

I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin, 
As  seek  the  foul  Thief  ony  place, 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  :  foretell 

Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  siglit ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 

An'  liv'd  an'  di'd  deleeret  itisana 

On  sic  a  night. 

*  Ao  Hairst  afore  tlie  Sherra-inoor,t  a  certiin  han'cwt 

I  mind't  as  weel  's  yestreen,  ywteniay 

I  was  a  gil[)ey  then,  I  'm  sure  young  giri 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen  : 
The  Simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat, 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green  ;  corn 

An'  ay  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat,  jovial  harvest-home 

And  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night. 


*Our  "Stibblc-rig"!  was  Rab  M*Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow ; 
His  Sin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean,  child 

That  liv'd  in  Achmacalla  :  § 
He  gat  hemp-seed,||  I  mind  it  weel, 

An*  he  made  unco  light  o'  't ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel, 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night* 

■*  A  twhnical  tpmi  in  ft»«iml«  scolding. 

j  Tlio  battle  of  Slicriffniuir,  near  Dunblane,  fought  in  1715. 

t  The  leader  of  tho  rfta])ers. 

H  The  locality  of  Achniaonlln  has  never  been  identifierl.  It  has  therefore  been  con* 
je<'turcfl  that  Bums  invent^<l  the  nntno. 

i>  Steal  out  nni)orceiv(Ml,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp-wed,  harrowing  it  with  anything 
3'ou  can  conveniently  draw  after  you.  Rei>eat,  now  and  then— *  Hem i>-8eo<l  I  hslyt  thee, 
hemp*fiee<l  I  saw  thee  ;  and  him  (or  Imr)  that  id  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pou 
thee.*  Look  over  your  left  shoTilder,  and  you  will  we  the  appearance  of  the  person  invoke<l, 
in  the  attitude  of  pulling  h»»nip.  Some  traditions  say,  'Come  after  me,  and  aha w  thee,' 
that  in,  show  thyself;  in  which  case,  it  simply  app<>arH.  Othem  omit  the  harrowing,  and 
say,  '  Come  after  me,  and  harrow  thee.'— /»'. 
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Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An*  he  swoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck ; 

For  it  was  a*  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An*  out  a  handfu'  gied  him  ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him. 
An'  try  *t  that  night 

He  marches  thro*  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An*  haurls  at  his  curpin  : 
An'  ev'ry  now  an'  then,  he  says, 

*  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass. 

Come  after  me,  and  draw  thee 
As  fast  this  night' 


He  whistl'd  up  *  Lord  Lenox'  March,' 

To  keep  his  courage  cheary ; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbrd  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night 


flghUng 

swore 

sow 

reached— bag 

gave 

Then— from 


timoroos 

dung-fork 

drags— rear 


frightened 


groan— granting  noise 

look 

somersault 


He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadf  u'  desperation  1 
An*  young  an'  auld  come  rinnin  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M*Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Men*an  Humphie, 
Till  stop  !  she  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 
Asteer  that  night  1 


halting 
crook-backed 

the  pig 
Moving  about 
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Meg  fain  wad  to.  the  Bam  gaen, 

To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naethinjr ;  * 
But  for  to  meet  the  Deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  Herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tani  Kipples 
That  vera  night 


would  have  gone 

corn-baskets 

all  alone 

few 

goes 


She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw. 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures  ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca*. 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters : 
A  ratton  rattFd  up  the  wa*. 

An'  she  cry'd,  L — d  preserve  her  ! 
An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a*. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  and  fervour, 
Fu'  fast  that  night 


gentle  twist 


calls  out  the  name  of  Satan 


rat 


pool  beside  the  dunghill 


They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice ;         inveigled— persistent 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ;  promised 

It  chanc'd  the  Stack  he  faddom't  thrice,  t 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin ;  J 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak,  crooked 

For  some  black,  grousome  Carlin ;    horrid-iooking  old  woman 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke,  oath 

Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin  shreds— peeling 

Aff's  nieves  that  night  off  his  hands 

*  This  charm  mnst  likewise  be  perfomied  unperceive<l  and  alone.  You  go  to  the  bam, 
and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger  that  the 
being  abont  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take  that 
instrument  used  in  winnowing  the  com,  which  in  our  country-dialect  we  call  a  '  wecht,' 
and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  down  corn  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three 
times,  and  the  third  time,  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door, 
and  out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue, 
marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. — B. 

t  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  '  bear-stack '  [stack  of  bere  or  bigg,  a 
kind  of  barley],  and  faUiom  it  three  times  round.  The  last  fkUiora  of  the  last  time,  you 
will  catch  in  your  arms  the  appearance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow.— £. 

X  Propped  all  round  with  iinCber  posts  to  prevent  it  firom  being  Uown  out  of  shape. 
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lively— kitten 
woods 

gone 
careering 


waterfall— rivulet 

meandered 

bank  of  red  earth 

eddy 


crept 


A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  cantie  as  a  kittlen  ; 
But,  Och  !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  got  a  fearfu'  settlin  ! 
Slie  tliro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  caini, 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin  ; 
Whare  three  Lairds'  lan's  meet  at  a  burn,* 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in, 

Was  bent  that  night. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays, 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays ; 

Wliyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 
Wliyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi*  bickering,  dancing  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  tlie  bwes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazle. 

Unseen  that  night. 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  Deil,  or  else  an  outler  Quey, 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool ; 

Near  lav'rock-height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-staiie, 
The  *  luggies  '  t  three  are  ranged, 

*  Yon  pro  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  to  a  south  running  spring,  or  rivulet, 
where  'three  lairds'  lands  meet,'  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a 
fii-e,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry.  Lie  awake,  and,  sometime  near  midnight, 
an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  ol^ect  in  question,  will  come  and  turn 
the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it.— Ti. 

t  Take  three  dishes,  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  in  another,  leave  the  thinl 
empty  ;  blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are  rangwl ;  he  (or 
she)  dips  the  left  hand  :  if  by  chance  in  the  clean  water,  the  future  Oiusbsnd  or)  wife  will 
come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it 
foretells,  with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  rei)eated  three  times,  and  every 
time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is  altered. — B, 


ferns 

stray  young  cow 
moan 

sheath 

nearly  as  high  as  a 
lark's  flight 
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And  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  ta'en 
To  see  them  duly  changed  : 

Auld  uncle  Jolui,  wha  wedlock's  joys 
Sin'  *  Mar's  year '  *  did  desire, 

Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice, 
He  heav'd  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 

Wi*  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weaiy ; 
An'  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes. 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheary ; 
Till  butter'd  so'ns,t  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 

They  parted  aff  careerin 

Fu'blytho  that  night.  { 


empty 


know 


steam 

tongues  wagging 

whisky 


John  Mayne,§  the  author  of  the  humorously  descriptive  *  Siller 
Gun,'  and  the  fine  ballad  'Logan  Braes,'  had  attempted  a 
poem,  in  twelve  stanzas,  on  the  subject  of  Halloween.  It  had 
appeared  in  Ruddiman^a  Weekly  Magazine,  November  1780.  That 
Bums  actually  saw  and  improved  upon  this  composition  can 
scarcely  bo  doubted,  after  reading  the  following  specimens  : 


Ranged  round  a  bleezing  ingle-side, 
Where  nowther  caiild  nor  hunger  bide. 


neither 


*  The  year  1715,  when  John  Ernkine,  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar  (b.  1676,  d.  1782),  headed  an 
insurrection  in  Scotland  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  wlioni  he  proclaimed  king. 

t  Sowens,  with  butter  iuMtead  of  milk  to  theiii,  is  always  the  Halloween  Supper. — B, 

X  The  nnvjority  of  the  ceremonies  approjiriate  to  Halloween,  including  all  those  of  an 
adventurous  character,  are  now  disuse<I.  Meetings  of  young  people  still  take  place  on  that 
evening,  both  in  country  and  town,  but  their  firolics  are  usually  limited  to  ducking  for 
apples  in  tubs  of  water— a  ceremony  overlooked  by  Bums — the  lottery  of  the  dishes,  and 
pulling  cabbage-stalks. 

§  Mayne,  who  was  a  native  of  Dumfries,  and  about  the  same  age  as  Bums— acconling 
to  one  biographer,  lie  was  born  in  175P,  according  to  another,  in  1701— rushed  into  print 
before  his  great  coeval.  In  177P,  while  he  was  still  an  apprentice  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
Dumfries  Journal,  lie  published  the  germ  of  the  *  Siller  Gun,'  of  which,  when  it  was  reprinted 
in  an  extended  form  in  1808,  Scott  wrote  that  '  it  surpassed  the  eflbrts  of  Fergusson,  and 
came  near  to  those  of  Bums ;'  and,  in  1781,  in  Glasgow,  he  published  *  Logan  Braes.'  John 
Mayne,  from  being  a  printer,  became  a  Joumalist,  and  ultimately  the  proprietor  of  the  Star 
newspaper  in  London.  He  died  there  in  1830. 
VOL.   L  N 
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The  farnier*8  house,  wV  secret  pride. 
Will  a'  couveiie.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Placed  at  their  head  the  gudewife  sits, 
And  deals  round  apples,  iHsara,  and  nits, 
Syne  tells  her  guests  how,  at  sic  bits, 

Whei-e  she  has  been, 
Jk)gles  hae  gart  folk  tyne  their  wits 

At  Halloween. 


made— lose 


A*  things  prepareil  in  order  due, 

Gosh  guide 's  !  what  fearfu'  pranks  ensue  ! 

Some  i'  the  kiln-pat  thraw  a  clue, 

At  whilk,  be<leen, 
Their  sweethearts  at  the  far-end  pu*, 

At  Halloween. 


But  'twere  a  langsonie  tale  t-o  tell 
The  gates  o'  ilka  charm  and  b]ic11  ; 
Ance  gaun  to  saw  hemp-seed  himsel' 

Puir  Jock  M*Lean 
Plump  in  a  filthy  peat-]>ot  fell. 

At  Halloween. 

Half-felled  wi*  fear,  and  drookit  weel. 
He  frae  the  niira  dought  hardly  spiel ; 
But  frae  that  time  the  silly  chiel 

Did  never  grien 
To  cast  his  cantrii)8  wi'  the  Deil, 

At  Halloween. 


ways 


drenched 
climb 

loug 


SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   DAVIE,* 

A  BROTHER  POKT. 
AULD  N  EI  DOR, 

I  'm  three  times  doubly  o'er  your  debtor, 
For  your  auld-farrant,  friendly  letter  ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say  %  I  doubt  ye  flatter, 

Yo  speak  si\e  fair ; 
For  my  puir,  silly,  rliymin,  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair. 

*  David  Sillar.    See  pp.  C7, 144. 


quaint 


serve 
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Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  bo  your  fiddle ; 

Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  an'  diddle,  elbow 

Tae  cheer  you  thro'  the  weary  widdle  stroggie 

O'  war'ly  cares, 
Till  bairns'  bairns  kindly  cuddle  grandchildren— fondle 

Your  auld,  gray  hairs. 

But  Davie,  lad,  I  'm  red  ye  're  glaikit ;  informed— inattentive 
I  'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  negleckit ;  told 

An'  gif  it 's  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket  if— so— should— beaten 

Until  ye  fyke  ;  move  uneasily,  firom  pain 

Sic  hauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faikit,  hands— spared 

Be  hain't  wha  like.  saved  from  exertion 

For  me,  I  *m  on  Parnassus  brink, 

Rivin  the  words  tae  gar  them  clink ;  tearingat— make— rhyme 

\Vliyles  daez't  wi'  love,  whyles  daez't  wi'  drink,  ^^^"^ 

\Vi'  jads  or  masons ;  lasses 

An'  whyles,  but  ay  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons.  excellent 


Of  a'  the  thoughtless  sons  o'  man, 
Commen'  mo  to  the  Bardie  clan ; 
Except  it  be  some  idle  plan 

0'  rhymin  clink, 
The  devil-haet,  that  I  sud  ban, 

They  ever  think. 


cwear 


Nae  thought,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin', 
Nae  cares  tae  gie  us  joy  or  grievin' : 
But  just  the  pouchie  put  the  ni^ve  in,  pocket— hand 

An'  while  ought 's  there,  anything 

Then,  hiltie,  skiltie,  we  gae  scrivin',  helter-skelter— careering 
An'  fash  nae  mair.  bother 


Leeze  me  on  rhyme  !  it 's  ay  a  treasure. 
My  chief,  amaist  my  only  pleasure. 
At  hame,  a-fiel,  at  wark  or  leisure. 
The  Muse,  poor  hizzie ! 


commend  mo  to 


abroad 
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The'  rough  an'  raploch  be  her  measure,  ooane 

She 's  seldom  lazy. 

Haud  tae  the  Muse,  my  dainty  Davie  : 

The  warF  may  play  you  monie  a  shavie  ;  trick 

But  for  the  Muse,  she  '11  never  leave  ye, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  puir, 
Ka,  even  tho'  limpin  wi'  the  spavie  spavin 

Frae  door  tae  door. 


SONG.— FAREWELL  TO  BALLOCHMYLK* 

The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lee, 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green. 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Horsel  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while ; 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 

Again  ye  '11  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 

Again  ye  '11  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel !  sweet  Ballochmyle  ! 

*  Several  of  the  poems,'  says  Gilbert  Burns,  *  were  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  some  favourite  sentiment  of  the 
author.     He  used  to  remark  to  me,  that  he  could  not  well  conceive 

*  Composed  on  the  amiable  and  excellent  family  of  Wliitefoonl's  leaving  Ballochmyle, 
when  Sir  John's  misfortunes  (arising  through  his  connection,  as  a  shareholder,  with  the 
banking  establishment  of  Douglas,  Heron,  A  Co.,  of  Ayr)  obliged  him  to  sell  the  estate.— B. 
'  Maria '  was  Mary  Anne  Whitefoord,  the  eldest  of  Sir  John's  four  daughters.  She  married 
Henry  Kerr  Cranstoun,  grandson  of  William,  fifth  Ix>rd  Cranstonn.  Her  husband's  sister 
married  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who  subsequently  became  a  ftiend  of  Bums,  and  who 
was  proprietor  of  the  '  Catrine  woods '  and  *  Catrine  lee '  mentioned  in  the  song.  They 
a(\Join  Ballochmyle,  and  are  about  two  miles  trom  Mauchline. 
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a  more  mortifying  picture  of  human  life  than  a  man  seeking  work. 
In  casting  about  in  his  mind  how  this  sentiment  might  be  brought 
forward,  the  elegy  "  Man  was  made  to  Mourn  "  was  composed/ 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

A  DIRGE. 

When  chill  November's*  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spy'd  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow*d  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Young  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thouf't 

Began  the  reverend  Sage ; 
'  Does  thirst  of  wealtli  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  Pleasures  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man. 

*  The  Sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ;  J 

*  In  the  Ck>minon-place  Book,  this  poem  is  alluded  to  under  date  'August  1785.     It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  '  chill  November'  alluded  to  may  be  the  November  of  1784. 
t  In  the  sevenUi  of  Shenstone's  el^es  these  lines  occur : 

'  Stranger,  amidst  this  pealing  rain, 
Benighted,  lonesome,  whither  wouldst  thou  stray? 
Does  wealth  or  power  thy  weary  step  constrain  f ' 

Mr  J.  Logie  Robertson,  in  that  portion  of  his  Furth  in  Field  entitled  '  Bums  in  a  New 
Aspect,'  traces  very  minutely  the  influence  exercised  upon  Bums  by  Goldsmith,  Toung, 
Shenstone,  Blair,  and  Beattie. 
X  Variation  in  Common-place  Book— 

*  Yon  sun  that  hangs  o'er  Garrick  Moors, 
That  spread  so  far  and  wide 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 
The  lordly  Cassilis'  pride.' 
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I  Ve  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  ev'ry  time  has  added  proofs, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

*  0  Man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  Follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  Passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

*  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  Prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supported  is  his  right. 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  Sorrows  worn, 
Then  Age  and  Want,  Oh  !  ill-match'd  pair  ! 

Show  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

'  A  few  seem  favourites  of  Fate, 

In  Pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  Rich  and  Gre^it 

Are  likewise  tmly  blest. 
But,  Oh  !  what  crowds  in  ev'ry  land, 

All  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

*  Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  Remorse,  and  Shame  ! 
And  Man,  whose  heav'n-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  Man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  I 
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*  Seo  yonder  poor,  o^'rlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  tlio*  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

*  If  I  *m  designed  yon  lordling's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  designed — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  1 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty,  or  scorn? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

*  Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last  1 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born, 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn  I 

*  0  Death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  oh  !  a  blest  relief  for  those 

That  weary- laden  mourn  1' 

The  metrical  structure,  and  some  other  features  of  this  poem, 
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may  be  traced  to  an  old  stall-ballad,  entitled  the  '  Life  and  Age  of 
Man/  which  Cromek  recovered,  and  which  opens  thus : 

Upon  the  sixteen  hunder  year 

Of  God  and  fifty-three, 
Frae  Christ  was  bom,  that  bought  ns  dear, 

As  writings  testifie ; 
On  January  the  sixteenth  day, 

As  I  (lid  ly  alone. 
With  many  a  sigh  and  sob  did  say. 

Ah  !  man  is  made  to  moan. 

Bums,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  says  :  '  I  had  an  old  grand- 
uncle  with  whom  my  mother  lived  while  in  her  girlish  years ;  the 
good  old  man,  for  such  he  was,  was  long  blind  ere  he  died  ;  during 
which  time,  his  highest  enjoyment  was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while 
my  mother  would  sing  the  simple  old  song  of  the  "  Life  and  Age  of 
Man."' 

We  now  come  to  a  poem,  already  cited  in  part,  which  illustrates, 
better  than  any  other  of  its  author's  works,  the  home  life  of  the 
Bumes  family,  and  the  character  of  its  head.  William  Bumes  had 
been  in  the  habit,  in  accordance  with  an  old  Scottish  custom  which 
has  not  yet  died  out,  of  conducting  family  worship.  After  his  death, 
it  fell  to  the  poet,  as  the  eldest  son,  to  take  on  himself  the  function 
of  family- priest,  and  he  conducted  the  cottage- worship  every  night 
when  at  home  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  at  Mossgiel. 
William  Konald,  who  for  a  time  was  *  gaudsman '  in  Lochlea,  and 
subsequently  became  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  near  Beith,  in 
Ayrshire,  used  to  declare  that  he  had  never  since  listened  to  any- 
thing equal  to  Burns's  exercises ;  and  Mrs  Begg  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  These  facts  form  an  interesting  prelude 
to  the  poem  in  which  Burns  has  placed  on  everlasting  record 
this  phase  of  the  rustic  life  of  Scotland.  Gilbert  Burns  gives  us 
an  account  of  what  immediately  prompted  his  brother  to  compose 
this  poem.  *  He  had  frequently,'  says  Gilbert,  *  remarked  to  me 
that  he  thought  there  was  something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the 
phrase  "  Let  us  worship  God,"  used  by  a  decent  sober  head  of  a 
family  introducing  family-worship.  To  this  sentiment  of  the 
author  the  world  is  indebted  for  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.'' ' 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  poet  found  a  model  in  one  of  the  best 
poems  of  his  predecessor  Fergusson,  entitled  *The  Farmer's  Ingle.' 
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THE   COTTER'S   SATURDAY   NIGHT.* 

INSCRIBED  TO  R.   AIKEN,  ESQ.  t 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.—GRAY. 

My  lov*d,  my  honored,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene ; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah  !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there  I  ween  ! 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  angry  sugh  ;  whistling  sound 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ;  J 

*  Salnte-Beuve,  in  an  article  on  Aloisius  Bertrand,  after  ouoting  that  author's  description 
of  the  interior  of  a  fkrmhouse,  whither  he  had  gone  for  siielter  fh>ni  a  stonu,  says :  '  By 
the  side  of  tliiis  we  may  set  tlie  poet  Burns's  fknious  piece,  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 
We  should  then  see  in  wlmt  respect,  quite  apart  from  poetic  form,  the  latter  maiutaiua  a 
gr^it  superiority.  For,  where  Bertrand  strives,  above  all,  to  be  picturesque,  Bums  shows 
himself— in  addition  to  this—cordial,  moral,  Christian,  intriotic.  His  episode  of  Jenny 
introduces  and  pentouifies  the  chastity  of  emotion  ;  the  Bible,  read  aloud,  casts  a  religious 
glow  over  the  wliole  scene.  Then  come  those  lofty  thoughts  upon  the  greatness  of  old 
Scotland,  which  is  based  on  such  home-scenes  as  this  :  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit.'  Lockhart 
has  probably  given  the  final  word  of  British  criticism  upon  a  poem  whose  w^knesses  are 
as  obvious  as  its  merits,  wlien  he  said  :  '  In  spite  of  many  feeble  lines  and  some  heavy 
stannu),  it  appears  to  me  that  even  Bunis's  genius  would  sulfer  more  in  estimation  by 
being  contemplated  in  the  absence  of  this  poem,  than  of  any  other  single  poem  he  has 
left  us.' 
t  Probably  the  first  verse  and  the  inscription  to  Mr  Aiken  were  added  later. 
I  The  opening  verse  of  'Tlie  Farmer's  Ingle'  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this : 

Whan  gloamin'  gray  ont-owre  the  welkin  keeks,  peeps 

Wlian  Bawtie  ca's  the  owsen  to  the  byre,  drives 

Whan  Tluasher  John,  sair  dung,  his  bam*door  steeks,  jaded— shuts 

Whan  lusty  ksses  at  the  dighting  tire :  winnowing 

What  bangs  fu'  leal  tlie  e'ening's  coming  cauld,  beats— truly 

And  gars  snaw-tappit  winter  f^eze  in  vain  ;  makes 

Gars  dowie  mortals  look  baith  blithe  and  bauld,  doleAil 

Nor  fleyed  wi'  a'  the  puirtith  o'  the  plain  ;  frightened 

Begin,  my  Muse,  and  chant  in  hamely  strain.' 
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The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleiigh ; 
The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, — 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 


crows 


At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectiint  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  *  dad,'  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile. 

The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a*  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile. 
And  make  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 


stagger 
fluttering 


anxiety 


Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in,  By-tnd-by 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun* ; 
Some  ca'  the  pie  ugh,  some  herd,  some  ten  tie  rin  attentively 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neibor  town  :  private 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown, 
In  youthfu'  bloom — love  sparkling  in  her  e'o — 

Comes  hamo ;  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee,  imni-eamed  wages 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 


^ 


With  joy  unfeign*d,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

And  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers  : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  heara. 

The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers. 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


inquires 


news 


Makes— clothes 
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Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  waniM  to  obey  ; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  ; 

*  And  0  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway, 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night ; 

Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
Tliey  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright ! ' 
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diligent 
dally 


But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  ermnds,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  hattiins  is  afraid  to  speak ;  almost 

Weel-pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it 's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappin'  youth,  ho  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill  ta'en ;  receivwi 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 
But  blate  an'  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave  ;       bashful— hesiuting 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave ; 
Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  baini's  respected  liko  tlie  lave,     chiui-rest 

0  happy  love  !  where  love  like  this  is  found  : 
0  heart-felt  raptures  !  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 

1  've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sago  experience  bids  me  this  declare, — 

*  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare — 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 

In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale.' 
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Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  tmth  ! 
That  cun,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 

Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  !  dissembling,  smooth  ! 
Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiPd  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild  ? 


But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's  food ; 

The  sowpe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
That,  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell ; 
And  aft  he 's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid : 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 


porridge 

food— cow 

porch— cud 


well-iiiatured  cheese 
—tasty 


twelvemonth- 
flax  in  flower 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 

His  bonnet  rcv'rently  is  laid  aside, 
His  lyart  hnffets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 

Those  str:iins  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  : 
And  *Let  us  worship  God !'  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  ; 
Perhaps  *  Dundee's '  wild-warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  *  Martyrs,'  worthy  of  the  name  ; 

Or  noble  *  Elgin '  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays ; 

Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise  ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they,  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


large  Bible,  that  lay 
in  the  Iiall 

gray  side-locks 
selects 


fans 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abrani  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 

Or,  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head : 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patnios  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounc'd  by  Heaven's  command. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  *  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,'  * 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days. 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 
No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  gituje,  except  the  heart ! 

The  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ; 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  a^mi-t, 
!May  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrolL 

•  Pop€'*  •  Windsor  Forest.'— 5. 
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Then  liomewai'd  all  take  off  tlieir  sev'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagera  retire  to  rest :  youthftu 

The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 

That  Ho  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  liow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 

That  makes  her  lov'd  at  liome,  rever'd  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

*  An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;' 

And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 

What  is  a  lordling*s  pomp  ? — a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

0  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent. 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 

And  0  !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then,  howe*er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov*d  isle. 

0  Thou  1  who  pourM  the  patriotic  tide, 

That  streamed  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart,* 
Who  dar'd  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part : 

(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  art, 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  !) 

0  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 

•  This  originally  read  'Great,  unhappy  Wallace'  heart.'    The  change  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  was  made  to  please  Burus's  friend  and  correspondeut,  Mrs  Dunlop. 
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But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  ! 


The  'Address  to  the  Deir  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
early  winter,  probably  before  the  month  of  November  had  expired. 
Gilbert  recollected  his  brother  repeating  the  poem  to  him  as  they 
were  driving  their  carts  to  bring  coal  for  tlie  family  fii*e.  *The 
curious  idea  of  such  an  address  was,'  he  says,  *  suggested  to  him  by 
running  over  in  his  mind  the  many  ludicrous  accounts  and  repre- 
sentations we  liave  from  various  quarters  of  this  august  personage.' 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    DEIL. 

O  Prince  I  O  chief  of  many  tlironbd  iww're  I 
That  led  tli'  enibattl'd  seraphim  to  war. — MiLTON. 

0  Thou  !  whatever  title  suit  thee — 

Auld  *Hornie,'  *  Satan,'  *Nick,'  or  'Clootie,'  ♦ 

Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie, 

Closed  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie,  ^^^  ^^  brimsSiii 

To  scaud  poor  wretches  I  acaid 


Hear  me,  auld  *  Ilangie,'  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  damnM  bodies  be  ; 
I  'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Ev'n  to  a  deil. 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  door  dogs  like  me, 

An'  hear  us  squeel ! 


slap— unmanageable 


Great  is  thy  pow'r  an'  great  thy  fame ; 
Far  kenn'd  an'  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  heugh  's  thy  hame, 

Thou  travels  far ; 
An'  faith  !  thou 's  neither  lag  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate,  nor  scaur.        bashftil— apt  to  be  scared 

*  A  ScottiHh  nickname  for  Satan,  fh>in  his  cloven  feet  or  doots. 


burning  pit 


slow 
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Wliyles,  rangin  like  a  roarin  lion, 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  corners  tryin ; 
Whyles,  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin, 

Tirlin  the  kirks  ;  Unroofing— churches 

Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin, 
Unseen  thou  lurks. 


I  Ve  heard  my  reverend  grannie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  where  auld  ruiu'd  castles  grey 

Nod  to  the  moon, 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wanderer's  way, 

Wr  eldritch  croon. 


weird 


When  twilight  did  my  grannie  summon. 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douse,  honest  woman ! 
Aft  'yont  the  dyke  she 's  heard  you  bummin, 

Wi*  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  nistlin,  thro'  the  boortrees  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 


elder-trees 


Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light, 

Wi'  you  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  wavin  sough. 


slanting 


tuft  of  rushes 
sound 


The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake,  fist 

Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 

When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  * quaick,  quaick,'     deepvoiced 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake,        noisy  flight  of  a  wild  duck 

On  whistlin  wings. 


^ 


Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  withered  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  ragweed  nags. 


ragwort 
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They  skim  the  miiirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 
Wi'  wicked  speed ; 

And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 
Owre  howket  dead. 
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moon 


dug-up 


Thence,  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  an*  pain. 

May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain  ;  chum 

For  oh  !  the  yellow  treasures  taen 

By  witchin  skill ; 
An'  dawtet,  twal-pint  *  hawkie  's '  gane  petted— cow 

As  yell 's  the  bill  mllkless  m  the  bull 


Thence,  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen  an'  croose ; 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house. 

By  cantraip  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit. 


confldent 


magic 


When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord,  thaws 

An'  float  the  jinglin  icy  boord, 

Then,  water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord,        water-spirits— ford 

By  your  direction. 
And  'nighted  trav'llers  are  allur'd  benighted 

To  their  destruction. 


And  aft  your  moss-traversin  *  Spunkies ' 
Decoy  the  wiglit  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monkies 

Delude  his  eyes. 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 


Will-o'-the-wisps 


VOL    I. 


AVhen  masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 

In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 

Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 

The  youngest  *  brither '  ye  wad  whip 

Aff  straught  to  hell, 
o 
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Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard, 
When  youthfu*  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd, 

The  raptur'd  hour — 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant  flow'ry  swaird, 

In  shady  bow'r ;  * 


garden 


sward 


Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawin  dog !  t 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog, 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa' !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 


trick 


shake 


D'ye  mind  that  day  when  in  a  bizz 
\Vi'  reeket  duds,  an'  reestet  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smootie  phiz 

'Mang  better  folk. 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Your  spitef u'  joke  ? 


bastle 
smoked  clothes- 
withered  appearance 
dirty  face 


cast 


An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall, 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hal'. 
While  scabs  an'  blotches  |  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw ; 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongu'd,  wicked  scaul — 

Was  warst  ava  ? 


scolding  wife 


But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse. 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce, 


*  Until  Bums's  quarrel  with  the  Armours,  this  verse  ran : 

'  I^ng  syne,  in  Eden's  happy  scene 
When  strappin  Adam's  days  were  green, 
And  Eve  was  like  my  bonie  Jean— 

My  dearest  part, 
A  dancin,  sweet,  young  handsiome  quean, 
C  guileless  heart.' 

t  *Snick-drawin  dog*  means  a  person  who  opens  doors  by  drawing  the  ineck  or  latch 
noiselessly. 

t  *  Botches '  was  the  word  used  in  this  connection  in  all  editions  of  Bums's  Poems  till 
that  of  17M. 
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Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time, 
Wad  diDg  a  I^Uan  tongue,  or  Eree,  ^J^^,^-^ 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 


An  now,  auld  *  Cloots,'  I  ken  ye  're  thinkin, 
A  certain  bardie's  rantin,  drinkin. 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin. 

To  your  black  pit ; 
But,  faith  !  he  '11  turn  a  comer  jinkih,  dodging 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 

But  fare-you-weel,  auld  *  Nickie-ben  ! ' 

0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  1 

Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken —  perhaps 

Still  hae  a  stake  : 

1  *m  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake ! 

Bums's  environment  at  this  period  calls  for  special  notice. 
The  following  sketch  was  written  by  Dr  Bobert  Chambers  in 
1833,  after  a  visit  to  Mauchline  : 

*  Mauchline  is  a  parish  town  of  above  a  thousand  inhabitants,* 
in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  priory  belonging  to  Melrose,  but 
now  differing  in  no  respect  from  a  common  agricultural  village. 
It  is  situated  upon  a  slope  ascending  from  the  margin  of  the  Ayr, 
from  which  it  is  about  two  miles  distant.  One  might  at  first 
suppose  that  a  rustic  population  like  that  of  Mauchline  would 
form  but  a  poor  field  for  the  descriptive  and  satirical  genius  of 

*  Tlie  population  of  tho  parish  in  1791  is  given  in  the  StatUtioal  Account  an  1800,  the  town 
containing  1000,  and  the  landwanl  part  800.  Dr  Auld  contributed  the  article  on  Mauchline 
to  the  Statistical  Account.  The  following  ia  his  view  of  his  iMri&hioners :  'The  manner 
of  living  and  dress  is  much  altered  from  what  it  was  about  50  years  ago.  At  that  period, 
and  for  some  time  after,  there  were  only  two  or  thn^  fiimilieii  in  the  parish  who  made  use 
of  tea  daily ;  now  it  is  done  by,  at  least,  one  half  of  the  parish,  and  almost  the  whole  um 
it  occasionally.  At  that  period,  good  two-penny  strong-ale  and  home-spirits  were  in  vogue ; 
but  now  even  people  in  the  middling  and  lower  stations  of  life,  deal  much  in  foreign 
spirits,  rum-punch,  and  wine.  As  to  dress,  about  50  years  ago,  there  were  few  females 
who  wore  scarlet  or  silks.  But  now,  nothing  is  more  common  than  silk  caps  and  silk 
coats ;  and  women  in  a  middling  station  are  as  fine  as  ladies  of  quality  were  formerly.* 
The  population  of  Manchline  in  1891  was  returned  at  1464. 
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Burns.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  variously  original  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  ordinary  Scottish  village  will  contrive 
to  be.  Human  nature  may  be  studied  everywliere ;  and  perhaps 
it  nowhere  assumes  so  many  strikingly  distinct  forms  as  in  a  small 
cluster  of  men,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  town  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  such  a  place  every  individual  luxuriates  in  his 
own  particular  direction,  till  the  whole  become  as  well  individ- 
ualised as  the  objects  of  inanimate  nature;  while  in  a  city  the 
individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  no  one  is  greatly  different  from 
another. 

*  In  a  small  town,  the  character  of  every  man  is  well  known, 
so  that  everything  he  says  and  does  is  felt  as  characteristic, 
and  enjoyed  acconlingly.  One  is  a  wag,  another  is  a  miser,  a 
third  exaggerates  all  he  has  to  relate,  a  fourth  (but  this  is  apt  to 
be  less  of  a  distinction)  is  over-inclined  to  strong  waters.  Every 
one  is  more  or  less  a  humorist,  and,  as  such,  affords  a  perpetual 
fund  of  amusement  to  his  compeers.  If  Shakespeare  could  draw 
lively  delineations  of  human  character  from  such  persons  as  the 
originals  of  Silence  and  Shallow,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  a 
genius  like  Bums  must  have  seen  as  good  subjects  in  many  of 
the  villagers  of  Mauchline.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  taste  for  wit 
and  humour  which  might  exist  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  we  may 

quote  what  was  said  by  a  shopkeeper  named  D ,  when  on  his 

death-bed,  in  reference  to  a  person  who  had  been  to  him  and  all 
the  other  inhabitants  as  the  very  sun  and  soul  of  fun  for  many 
years,  and  was  recently  deceased.  Even  in  this  melancholy  con- 
dition, D said  he  accounted  it  no  small  consolation  to  reflect 

that  he  had  lived  in  the  same  days  with  John  Weir.  The  mind  of 
the  honest  trader  might  no  doubt  have  been  filled  with  more 
fitting  reflections  at  such  a  time;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  it  was  from  such  escapes  of  natural  character  that  the 
very  happiest  touches  of  both  Shakespeare  and  Bums  were 
derived.* 

*  Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the  village  as  it  was  in  external 
and  moral  respects  in  the  days  of  Burns.  First,  in  a  central  situa- 
tion, stood  its  old  bam-like  church,  surrounded  by  a  burial-ground, 
full,  as  usual,  of  flat  and  upright  monuments — the  scene  of  those 

*  John  Weir  was  father  of  the  Sergeant  Weir  whase  name  lias  obtained  a  place  in  history 
in  consequence  of  his  specially  gallant  achievements  at  Waterloo. 
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prelections  which  the  poet  has  described  in  his  "  Holy  Fair."  Close 
by  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  priory,  consisting  of  little 
besides  an  old  dismantled  tower,  beside  which  was  planted  the  neat 
mansion  of  Gavin  Hamilton  the  writer.  He  is  a  pleasant-natured 
man,  with  a  young  family  rising  around  him.  In  his  little  busi- 
ness-room will  be  found  one  or  two  young  scapegrace  clerks,  great 
cronies  of  Bums ;  one  of  them  his  correspondent,  John  Richmond. 
If  you  take  your  stand  in  the  kirkyard,  you  see  into  Gavin's 
garden  in  one  direction ;  in  another,  you  see  the  back  of  Nanse 
Tiunock's  change-house — the  resort  of  yill-caup  commentators 
during  intervals  of  sermon,  and  the  place  in  which  Burns  offered 
to  drink  the  premier's  health  nine  times  a  week,  provided  he  would 
save  aqua-vitsB  from  fiscal  oppression.  Nanse  is  a  true  ale-wife — 
quiet,  civil,  discreet,  and  no  tale-teller.  She  would  not  blab  even 
about  Burns,  but  insisted  to  the  end  of  her  life  that  he  had  indulged 
very  little  in  her  house.  In  another  direction,  opposite  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  churchyard,  runs  off  a  street  called  the  Cowgate,  in 
which  Jeanie  Armour  lives.  Here  we  see  facing  us  a  little  white- 
faced  inn  of  two  storeys — the  Whitefoord  Arms — kept  by  one 
John  Dove  or  Dow ;  *  perhaps  a  greater  haunt  of  the  Mossgiel  bard 
than  Nansie's.  Him  Burns  consigns  to  fame  through  the  medium 
of  a  burlesque  epitaph,  no  doubt  presenting  a  tolerably  just  view 
of  Dove's  character  : 


EPITAPH  ON   JOHN   DOVE, 

INNKEEPER,   MAUCHLINE. 

Here  lies  Johuie  Pigeon  ; 
What  was  his  religion  ? 
Whaever  desires  to  ken, 

*  It  seems  probable  that  Dove  came  originally  from  Paisley,  and  that  he  is  the  'Paisley 
John '  of  another  of  Burns'a  poems.  The  Whitefoord  Anns  has  been  rebuilt,  and  la 
now  a  cooperative  store,  in  two  storeys,  having  on  its  central  chimney  this  inscription 
—the  work,  according  to  the  late  Dr  Edgar,  of  'a  local  poetaster  and  worthy  elder  of 
the  kirk :' 

'  The  house,  though  built  anew, 
Where  Burns  cam  weary  fne  the  plough, 
To  Iiae  a  crack  wi'  Johnny  Dow ; 
O'  nights  at  een, 
And  whyles  to  taste  the  mountain  dew 
Wi*  bonny  Jean." 
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To  some  other  warP 
Maun  follow  the  carl, 
For  here  Johnie  Pigeon  had  nane  1 

Strong  ale  was  ablution — 

Small  beer — persecution, 
A  dram  was  "  memento  mori;" 

But  a  full-flowing  bowl 

Was  the  saving  his  soul, 
And  port  was  celestial  glory. 

^In  a  good'looking  shop  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Mauchliuc, 
would  have  been  found  James  Smith,  a  clover,  little,  dark-com* 
plexioned  fellow,  of  bright  social  powers,  and  much  sense  and 
acuteness.  To  him  Bums  has  cleaved  like  a  brother,  and  many 
an  evening  do  they  spend  together.  Then,  amongst  the  "  charac- 
ters," we  have  Poosie  Nansie* — a  beldame  who  keeps  a  lodging- 
house  for  vagrants.  She  is  attended  by  a  strange  girl  in  the 
relation  of  daughter — yclept  Racer  Jess — who  has  run  races  for 
wagers,  and  is  sometimes  employed,  on  account  of  her  speed  of 
foot,  in  carrying  messages  throughout  the  country.  Burns,  Smith, 
and  Richmond  are  not  above  enjoying  the  odd  scenes  presented  in 
Poosie  Nansie's  hotel,  where  wretches  passing  before  the  world 
for  maimed  and  blind,  recover  the  use  of  limbs  and  senses,  and 
compensate  in  a  hearty  supper  for  all  the  privations  and  con- 
tumelies which  they  suffer  in  their  exoteric  character  by  day. 
Wild  intemperance  and  frantic  merriment,  mingled  with  frightful 
quarrels  and  broils,  distinguish  this  scene  of  low  life — which, 
nevertheless,  is  a  scene  not  below  the  regard  of  one  who  finds  a 
human  heart  beating  even  in  the  worst  of  his  kind.  Holy  Willie, 
too,  we  may  be  sure,  supplies  in  his  canting  language  and  sordid 
over-reaching  habits  abundant  matter  of  remark  to  Bums  and  his 
friends.     There  is  a  zealot  of  a  different  stamp — James  Humphry 

*  In  1773  it  was  reported  to  the  klrk-session  of  Maucliliiie  that  Poosie  Nansie,  other- 
wise '  Agnes  Ronald,  wife  of  George  Gibson,'  was  '  habitually  drunk,  troublesome  to  her 
neighbours,  and  frequently  disturbs  the  sober  passengers.'  Being  summoned  before  the 
session,  she  complied  with  the  order,  but  only  to  flout  the  court,  and  to  declare  tliat 
she  was  'resolved  to  continue  in  her  disorderly  way.'  Thereupon  it  was  minuted,  on  tiie 
motion  of  Mr  Auld,  that,  '  the  session,  considering  the  aforesaid  foolish  resolution  and 
expression,  do  immediately  exclude  her  fh>m  the  privileges  of  the  church  until  she  shall 
profess  her  repentance.'  The  same  year  the  kirk-scssion  declared  that  '  George  Gibson 
keeps  a  very  irregular  house,  and  that  his  wife  and  daughter  (Poosie  Nansie  and  Racer 
Jess)  are  guilty  of  resetting  stolen  goods,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen.' 
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by  name,  a  working-man,  but  the  very  type  of  a  theological 
Scottish  villager — a  critic  of  sermons,  a  meddler  with  ministers,  a 
pertinacious  long-tongued  disputant  about  texts — in  short,  the 
'*  noisy  polemic "  whom  Burns  has  immortalised  in  an  epitaph. 
He,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  have  afforded  food  for  many  a  merry 
remark.  The  "  unco  guid  "  generally  would  be,  of  course,  frequently 
canvassed  in  all  the  bearings  of  their  characters — great  joy  would 
be  felt  when  tlieir  decent  robes  gave  way  in  aught,  showing  the 
unclean  heart  beneath.  The  more  notedly  self-indulgent,  who  only 
kept  up  a  tolerable  face  of  decency  before  society,  if  more  mildly 
treated,  would  at  least  supply  abundant  themes  of  grotesque  narra- 
tion. Such  the  place,  and  such  the  persons,  now  forming  the 
drama  of  life  in  which  the  poet  moved,  himself  a  phenomenon  of 
no  connion  kind,  a  subject  of  terror  and  aversion  to  many,  on 
account  of  his  imputed  "  wildness"  and  latitudinarianism,  while 
with  others  he  was  as  much  an  object  of  affection  and  admiration 
because  of  his  generous  heart,  his  immense  powers  of  wit,  and  the 
wonderful  productions  of  his  Muse.' 

This  sketch  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  poems, 
'The  Jolly  Beggars,'  *  Epistle  to  James  Smith,'  *The  Holy 
Fair,'  and  some  others. 


THE  JOLLY   BEGGARS: 


A  CANTATA. 


RECITATIVO. 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrow  the  yird, 
Or  wavering  like  the  bauckie-bird, 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast ; 
When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte, 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest ; 
Ae  night  at  e*en  a  merry  core 

0'  randie,  gangrel  bodies,* 
In  Poosie-Nansie's  held  the  splore, 

To  drink  their  orra  duddies : 


wlthered—^roand 
bat 

slanting  stroke 

hOAT'fhMlt 

corps,  party 

disorderly,  vagrant 

merry-meeting 

superfluous  rigs 


*  '  Randie-beggars '  was  long  a  Scottish  equivalent  for  'gypsies.* 
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Wi'  quaffing  and  laughing, 
They  ranted  an'  they  sang, 

Wi'  jumping  an*  thumping, 
The  vera  girdle*  rang. 


First,  niest  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 
Ane  sat,  weel  bracVl  wi*  mealy  bags, 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order ; 
His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm ; 
Wi'  usquebae  an'  blankets  warm 

She  blinket  on  her  sodger : 
An'  ay  he  gies  the  tozie  drab  t 

The  tither  skelpin  kiss. 
While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab, 
Just  like  an  aumous  dish  :  I 
Ilk  smack  still  did  crack  still. 

Just  like  a  cadger's  whip ; 
Then  staggering  an'  swaggering, 
He  roar'd  this  ditty  up — 


gfnlled  with  bags  for 
holding  the  meal 


whisky 


ttpsy 

noisy 

mouth 


hawker  or  carrier 


AIR. 
Tv}iE— Soldier's  Joy. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench, 
When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &c. 


*  An  iron  plate,  used  in  Scottish  cottages  for  baking  cakes  over  the  fire. 

t  The  late  Dr  Edgar  showed,  in  his  Old  Church  Life  in  Scotland  (vol.  i.X  that  the  *  tozie 
drab'  inay  possibly  have  been  '  a  vagrant  woman  called  Agnes  Wilson,  of  bad  fknie  in  the 
parish  and  places  whence  she  came,  who  for  more  than  six  months  past  has  been  haunted 
and  entertained  by  Elizabeth  Black  and  George  Gibson,'  and  who  is  dealt  with  in  a  minute  of 
kirk-session,  dated  0th  March  1786.  He  regarded  it  as  absolutely  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  Agnes  Wilson  was  the  'jurr'  referred  to  in  the  humorous  poem,  'Adam  Annour's 
Prayer.' 

t  The  Scottish  beggars  used  to  carry  a  large  wooden  dish  for  the  reception  of  any 
alms  which  took  the  shape  of  food.  The  same  utensil  seems  to  have  once  been  (if  it 
is  not  so  still)  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  a  continental  beggar.  When  the  revolted 
Netherlanders,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  character  of  Les  Gueux,  or  the 
Beggars,  a  beggar's  wooden  cup  was  one  of  their  insignia. 
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My  pronticeship  I  past  where  my  leader  breath'd  his  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of  Abram  :* 
And  I  served  out  my  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was  play'd, 
And  the  Morof  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &c. 

I  lastly  was  witli  Curtis  among  the  floating  batteries,! 
And  there  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb ; 
Yet  let  my  country  need  me,  with  Elliot  §  to  head  me, 
I  'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &c 

And  now  tho'  I  must  beg,  with  a  wooden  arm  and  leg, 
And  many  a  tatter'd  rag  hanging  over  my  bum, 
I  'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet,  my  bottle  and  my  callet,      troll 
As  when  I  used  in  scarlet  to  follow  a  drum. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &c. 

What  tho',  with  hoary  locks,  I  must  stand  the  winter  shocks, 
Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks,  oftentimes  for  a  home. 
When  the  tother  bag  I  sell,  and  the  tother  bottle  tell, 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  hell,  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &c 


RECITATI  vo. 

He  ended ;  and  the  kebars  sheuk,  raften 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar ; 

While  frighted  rattons  backward  leuk,  rau 

An'  seek  the  ben  most  bore  :  iimermoBt  hole 

♦  The  battle-ground  in  ftont  of  Quebec,  where  Wolfe  fell  victorious,  September  1759.  So 
ral1e<l  from  Maitre  Abraham,  a  local  pilot. 

t  EI  Moro,  the  castle  which  defends  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Santiago  or  8t 
Jago,  a  small  island  near  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
the  abutments  being  cut  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  In  1762  the  castle  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  British,  after  which  Havana  was  surrendered,  with  spoil  to  the  value 
of  three  millions. 

t  'The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  floating-batteries  during  the  flimous  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  1782— on  which  occasion  the  gallant  Captain  Curtis  rendered  the  roost 
signal  service— is  the  heroic  exploit  here  referred  to.' — Motherwell. 

f  George  Augustas  Eliott,  created  Lord  Heathfield  for  his  gallant  and  lucceaanil 
defence  of  Gibraltar  daring  a  siege  of  three  years.    Bom  1717,  died  1790. 
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A  fairy  fiddler  frae  the  neuk, 
He  skirrd  out,  encore  ! 

But  up  arose  the  martial  chuck, 
An'  laid  the  loud  uproar. 


comer 


sweetheart 


AIR. 

Tvsz-^Sodger  Laddie, 

I  once  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when, 
And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men  : 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie, 
No  wonder  I  'm  fond  of  a  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c. 

The  first  of  my  loves  was  a  swaggering  blade, 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade ; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy. 
Transported  I  was  with  my  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c 

But  the  godly  old  chaplain  left  him  in  the  lurch ; 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  church  : 
He  venturM  the  soul,  and  I  risket  the  body, 
Twas  then  I  prov'd  false  to  my  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  1^1  de  dal,  &c. 

Full  soon  I  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got ; 
From  the  gilded  spontoon  to  the  fife  I  was  ready, 
I  asked  no  more  but  a  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c. 


But  the  peace  it  reduced  mo  to  beg  in  despair. 
Till  I  met  my  old  boy  in  a  Cunningham  fair ; 
His  rags  regimental  they  fluttered  so  gaudy. 
My  heart  it  rejoic'd  at  a  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c 
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And  now  I  have  liv*d — I  know  not  how  long, 
And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  and  a  song ; 
But  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass  steady, 
Here 's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c. 


RECITATIVO. 

Poor  Merry- Andrew,  in  the  neuk. 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  tinkler-hizzie ; 
They  mmd't  iia  wha  the  chorus  teuk, 

Between  themselves  they  were  sae  busy : 
At  length,  wi'  drink  an'  courting  dizzy, 

He  stoiter'd  up  an'  made  a  face ; 
Then  tum'd,  an'  laid  a  smack  on  Grizzle, 

Syne  tun'd  his  pipes  wi*  grave  grimace. 


tinker- wench 


staggered 
kiss 


AIR. 
Tv^E—Auld  Sir  Symon, 

Sir  Wisdom 's  a  fool  when  he 's  fou ; 

Sir  Knave  is  a  fool  in  a  session ;  * 
He 's  there  but  a  prentice  I  trow. 

But  I  am  a  fool  by  profession. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk. 
An'  I  held  awa  to  the  school ; 

I  fear  I  my  talent  mistcuk. 

But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  fool  ? 

For  drink  I  would  venture  my  neck ; 

A  hizzie  's  the  half  of  my  craft ; 
But  what  could  ye  other  expect. 

Of  ane  that 's  avowedly  daft  % 

I  ance  was  ty'd  up  like  a  stirk. 
For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffing ; 

I  ance  was  abus'd  i'  the  kirk. 
For  towsing  a  lass  i'  my  daffin. 

*  When  being  tried  crlminaUy. 


drank 


wench 

enxj 

bullock 


rumpling— fkin 
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Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport, 
Let  nae  body  name  wi'  a  jeer ; 

There 's  even,  I  'm  tauld,  i*  the  Court 
A  tumbler  ca'd  the  Premier. 

Observed  ye  yon  reverend  lad 
Mak  faces  to  tickle  the  mob ; 

He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad, 
It 's  rivalship  just  i*  the  job. 

And  now  my  conclusion  I  '11  tell, 
For  faith  I  'm  confoundedly  dry  : 

The  chiel  that 's  a  fool  for  himself, 
Guid  L— d,  he 's  far  dafter  than  I. 


RECITATIVO. 

Then  niest  outspak  a  raucle  carlin, 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek  the  sterlin 
For  niony  a  pursie  she  had  hooked. 
An'  had  in  mony  a  well  been  douked  : 
Her  love  had  been  a  Highland  laddie. 
But  weary  fa'  the  waefu*  woodie ! 
Wi'  sighs  an'  sobs  she  thus  began 
To  wail  her  braw  John  High  landman. 


stout  beldame 
steal 


gallows 


AIR. 

Tune— 0  an*  ye  tvere  dectd,  Gudeman, 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born. 
The  lalland  laws  he  held  in  scorn  ; 
But  he  still  was  faith fu'  to  his  clan, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 


Lowland 


CHORUS. 


Sing  hey  my  braw  John  Highlandman  ! 
Sing  ho  my  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
There 's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  Ian' 
Was  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 
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With  his  philibeg  an'  tartan  plaid,  kilt 

An'  guid  claymore  down  by  his  side,  good  broadsword 

The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  High  landman. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

We  rangM  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
An'  liv'd  like  lords  an'  ladies  gay ; 
For  a  lalland  face  he  fearM  none. 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

They  banish'd  him  beyond  the  sea, 
But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran, 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 

Sing  hey,  iVfc. 

But  Och  !  they  catch'd  him  at  the  last, 
And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  fast. 
My  curse  upon  them  every  one. 
They  've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

And  now  a  widow  I  must  mourn 
The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return ; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can, 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 


RECITATIVO. 

A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  us'd  at  trystes  an'  fairs  to  driddle,     cattle  fWre— play 

Her  strappin  limb  an'  gausy  middle  powerful— buxom 

(He  reach'd  nae  higher) 

Had  hol'd  his  heartie  like  a  riddle,  sieve 

An'  blawn  't  on  fire.  blown 
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Wi*  hand  on  hainch,  and  upward  e*e, 
He  croon'd  hie  gamut,  one,  two,  three, 
Then  in  an  arioso  key, 

The  wee  Apollo 
Set  off  wi*  allegretto  glee 

His  giga  solo. 


haunch 
munnured 


AIR. 

Txnxz— Whistle  owre  the  lave  o*  7. 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear. 
An'  go  wi'  me  an'  be  my  dear ; 
An*  then  your  every  care  an'  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o'  't. 


reach— wipe 


rest 


CHORUS. 


I  am  a  fiddler  to  my  trade. 
An'  a'  the  tunes  that  e'er  I  play'd. 
The  sweetest  still  to  wife  or  maid. 
Was  whistle  owre  the  lave  o'  't. 


At  kirns  an'  weddins  we  'se  be  there, 
An'  O  sae  nicely 's  we  will  fare ! 
We  '11  bowse  about  till  Dadie  Care 
Sing  whistle  owre  the  lave  o'  't 

I  am,  &c. 

Sae  merrily  *s  the  banes  we  '11  pyke. 
An'  sun  oursells  about  the  dyke ; 
An'  at  our  leisure,  when  ye  like, 
We  '11  whistle  owre  the  lave  o'  't. 

I  am,  &c. 


harvest-homes 
booze 


bones— pick 
waU,  fence 


But  bless  me  wi'  your  heav'n  o'  charms. 
An'  while  I  kittle  hair  on  thairms,  apply  hair  to  catgnt 

Hunger,  cauld,  an'  a'  sic  harms  cold 

May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o'  't. 

I  am,  &c 
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RECITATIVO. 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird,  gipsy 

As  weel  as  poor  gutscraper ;  well 

He  taks  the  fiddler  by  the  beard. 

An'  draws  a  roosty  rapier —  nwty 

He  swoor  by  a'  was  swearing  worth 

To  speet  him  like  a  pli ver,  npii-plover  for  niMting 

Unless  he  would  from  that  time  forth 

Relinquish  her  for  ever  : 

Wi'  ghastly  e*e,  poor  tweedledee  eye 

Upon  his  hunkers  bended,  knees 

An*  pray*d  for  grace  wi'  ruefu'  face, 

An'  so  the  quarrel  ended ; 
But  tho'  his  little  heart  did  grieve, 

When  round  the  tinkler  prest  her. 
He  feign'd  to  snirtle  in  his  sleeve,  laugh 

When  thus  the  caird  addressed  her: 


AIR. 

Tune— C/m««  the  Caudron, 

My  bonie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  station  ; 
I  've  traveird  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation ; 
I  've  ta'en  the  gold  an'  been  enroll'd 

In  many  a  noble  squadron ; 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  oflf  I  march'd 

To  go  an'  clout  the  caudron.  mend 

I  've  ta'en  the  gold,  &c. 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  withered  imp. 

With  a'  his  noise  an'  cap'rin  ; 
An'  take  a  share  with  those  that  bear 

The  budget  and  the  apron  !  bag  of  tools 
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And  by  that  stowp  !  my  faith  an'  Iioupe, 

And  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie,* 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 
May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie. 

And  by  that  stowp,  &c. 


stoup— hope 


wet— tliroat 


RECITATIVO. 

The  caird  prevail'd — th'  unblushing  fair 

In  his  embraces  sunk  ; 
Partly  wi'  love  overcome  sae  sair, 

An'  partly  she  was  drunk  : 
Sir  Violino,  with  an  air 

That  show'd  a  man  o'  spunk, 
Wish'd  unison  between  the  pair, 

An'  made  the  bottle  clunk 


mettle 


give  a  hollow  sound, 
as  if  empty 


urchin 
trick 

coop 

spavin 

leaped  as  if  mad 

promised 

into  the  bargain 


To  their  health  that  night. 

But  hurchin  Cupid  shot  a  shaft, 

That  play'd  a  dame  a  shavie — 
The  fiddler  rak'd  her,  fore  and  aft, 

Behint  the  chicken  cavie. 
Her  lord,  a  wight  of  Homer's  craft,t 

Tho'  limpin  wi'  the  spavie. 
He  hirpl'd  up,  an'  lap  like  daft, 

An'  shor'd  them  Dainty  Davie 
O'  boot  that  night. 

He  was  a  care-defying  blade 

As  ever  Bacchus  listed  ! 
Tho'  Fortune  sair  upon  liim  laid, 

His  heart  she  ever  miss'd  it. 
He  had  no  wish  but — to  be  glad, 

Nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted  ; 
He  hated  nought  but — to  be  sad. 

An'  thus  the  Muse  suggested 

His  sang  that  night. 

*  A  peculiar  sort  of  whisky  so  called,  a  great  favorite  with  Poosie  Nannie's  clubs.— 
R,  B.    It  was  made  at  Kilbaigie  distillery,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan, 
t  Homer  is  allowetl  U)  be  the  oldest  ballad^singer  on  record.— A.  R 


sorely 
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AIR. 

Tune— For  a'  that  an*  a*  that, 

I  am  a  Baini  of  no  regard, 
Wi*  gentle  folks  an'  a'  that ; 

But  Homer  like,  the  glowrin  byke, 
Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that. 


■taring  inaltitude 


CHORUS. 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

An'  twice  as  mucklo  's  a'  that, 

I  've  lost  but  ane,  I  've  twa  behin', 
I  've  wife  eneugh  for  a'  that 

I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 

Castalia's  burn  an'  a'  that ; 
But  there  it  streams  an'  richly  reams, 

My  Helicon  *  I  ca'  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Great  love  I  bear  to  all  the  fair, 
Their  humble  slave  an*  a'  that ; 

But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that 
For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  raptures  sweet  this  hour  we  meet^ 

Wi'  mutual  love  an'  a'  that ; 
But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang. 

Let  inclination  law  that. 

For  a'  that,  <fec. 

Their  tricks  an'  craft  hae  put  me  daft. 
They  've  ta'en  me  in,  an'  a'  that ; 

But  clear  your  decks,  an'  here 's  the  Sex ! 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that 


much 

enough 
fountain 


caU 


Croat 


Jaclen 


(;  H  O  R  U  S. 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
An'  twice  as  muckle  's  a'  that, 

*  Here,  ns  elsewherp,  Bums  speaks  of  Helicon  as  a  spring. 
VOL.   1.  P 
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My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid, 
They  're  welcome  till 't  for  a'  that. 


RECITATIVO. 

So  sung  the  bard — and  Nansie's  wa*8  walls 

Shook  with  a  thunder  of  applause 
Ke-echo'd  from  each  mouth  ! 

emptied 

They  toom'd  their  pocks,  they  pawned  their  duds,  — bap— 
They  scarcely  left  to  coor  their  fuds,  cover-posteriore 

To  quench  their  lowin  drouth, 
Then  owre  again  the  jovial  thrang 

The  poet  did  request 
To  lowse  his  pack  an'  wale  a  sang, 
A  ballad  o'  the  best ; 
He,  rising,  rejoicing, 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs, 
Looks  round  him,  an'  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus. 


burning  thirst 


crew 


open— select 


AIR. 

Tune — Jolly  Mortals^  Jill  your  glasses. 

See  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 
Mark  our  jovial,  ragged  ring ! 

Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus. 
And  in  raptures  let  us  sing — 


CHORUS. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 

Liberty 's  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 

What  is  title,  what  is  treasure, 

What  is  reputation's  care  ? 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 

*Tis  no  matter  how  or  where. 

A  fig,  &c 
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With  the  ready  trick  and  fable, 

Round  we  wander  all  the  day ; 
And  at  night,  in  barn  or  stable. 

Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

A  fig,  &c. 

Does  the  train-attended  carriage 

Thro'  the  country  lighter  rove  ? 
Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 

Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 

A  fig,  &c. 

Life  is  all  a  variorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum, 

Who  have  character  to  losa 

A  fig,  &c. 

Here  'a  to  budgets,  bags  and  wallets ! 

Hero 's  to  all  the  wandering  train  ! 
Here 's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets  1     children— wenches 

One  and  all  cry  out,  Amen  ! 

A  fig,  &c.* 

The   poem   is   believed  to  have  been  founded   on    the   poet's 

*  '  In  one  or  two  posflagcs  of  "The  Jolly  Beggara,"  the  Mom  hu  slightly  trespassed  on 
decorum,  where,  iu  the  language  of  Scottish  song : 

*'  High  kilted  was  she, 
As  she  gaed  owre  the  lea." 

Something,  however.  Is  to  be  allowed  to  the  nature  of  the  sut^ect,  and  something  to  the 
education  of  the  poet ;  and  if  fh>m  veneration  to  the  names  of  Swift  and  Dryden,  we 
tolerate  the  grossness  of  the  one  and  the  indelicacy  of  the  otlier,  the  respect  due  to  that  of 
Bums  may  surely  claim  indulgence  for  a  few  light  strokes  of  broad  humour.'— Sib  Waltsr 
Scott. 

'The  world  of  Cliaucer  is  foirer,  richer,  more  significant  than  that  of  Bums;  but  when 
the  largeness  and  fVeedom  of  Bums  get  fUll  sweep,  as  in  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  or  still  more 
in  that  puissant  and  splendid  production,  "The  Jolly  Beggars,"  his  world  may  be  what  it 
will,  his  poetic  genius  triumphs  over  it  In  the  world  of  "The  Jolly  Beggare"  there  is 
more  than  hideousness  and  squalor,  there  is  bestiality  ;  yet  the  piece  is  a  superb  poetic 
success.  It  has  a  breadth,  truth,  and  power  which  make  the  famous  scene  in  Auerbach's 
cellar,  of  Goethe's  Faust,  seem  artificial  and  tame  beside  it,  and  which  are  only  matched  by 
Shakespeare  and  Arist^iphanes.' — Matthew  Arnold. 

•  His  masterpiece,  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  like  "  The  Gueux  "  of  Bdranger ;  but  how  much 
more  picturesque,  varied,  and  powerful  I '— Taike. 


mi 
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observation  of  an  actual  scene  which  one  night  met  his  eye,  when, 
in  company  with  his  friends  John  Hichmond  and  James  Smith, 
ho  dropped  accidentally,  at  a  late  hour,  into  the  house  of  Poosie 
Nansie.  After  witnessing  much  jollity  amongst  a  company  who 
by  day  appeared  abroad  as  miserable  beggars,  the  three  young 
men  came  away,  Burns  professing  to  have  been  greatly  amused 
with  the  scene,  but  particularly  with  the  behaviour  of  an  old 
maimed  soldier.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  recited  a  part 
of  the  poem  to  Richmond,  who  used  to  say  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  it  contained,  in  its  original  form,  songs  by  a 
sweep  and  a  sailor,  which  did  not  afterwards  appear.* 

*  The  Jolly  Beggars '  is  said  not  to  liave  been  admired  by  the 

*  There  wm  a  kind  of  pattern  or  model  for  this  singular  composition  in  a  song  entitled 
*  The  Merry  Beggars,'  which  appears  in  The  Charmer,  2  vols.,  1751 : 

THE    MERRY    BEGGARS. 
1st  Beggar.  I  once  was  a  poet  at  London, 

I  keep  my  heart  still  ftiU  of  glee ; 
Tliere  's  no  man  that  can  say  that  I  'm  undone. 
For  begging's  no  new  trade  to  me. 

2d  Ikg.  I  once  was  an  attoniey-at*law, 

And  after  a  knight  of  the  post ; 
Give  me  a  nice  wench  and  clean  straw, 
And  I  value  not  who  rules  the  roast. 

Sd  Beg.  Make  room  for  a  soldier  in  buff, 
Who  valiantly  strutted  about. 
Till  he  fancie<l  the  peace  breaking  off. 
And  then  he  most  wisely  sold  out 

Ath  Beg.  Here  comes  a  courtier  polite,  sir. 

Who  flattered  my  lord  to  his  ftice ; 
Now  railing  is  all  his  delight,  sir. 
Because  he  missed  getting  a  place. 

bth  Beg.  I  still  am  a  merry  gut-scraper. 

My  heart  never  yet  felt  a  qualm  ; 
Though  poor,  I  can  fh)lic  and  vapour, 
And  sing  any  tune  but  a  psalm. 

6fA  U«g.  I  was  a  fanatical  preacher, 

I  turned  up  my  eyes  when  I  prayed  ; 
But  my  hearers  half-starv^l  their  teacher, 
For  they  believed  not  a  word  that  I  said. 

let  Beg.  Whoe'er  would  be  merry  and  free. 

Let  him  list  and  from  us  he  may  learn  ; 
In  palaces  who  shall  you  see 
Half  so  happy  as  we  in  a  bani. 

CHORUS     or     ALL. 

WlMje'er  would  be  merry,  &c 
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Mossgicl  household,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Bums  con- 
templated giving  it  to  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  laid  it 
aside,  and  in  a  few  years  had  forgotten  its  existence.  On  being 
reminded  of  it  by  George  Thomson  in  1793,  he  said,  in  a  letter 
dated  13th  September  of  that  year:  'I  have  forgot  the  cantata 
you  allude  to,  as  I  kept  no  copy,  and  indeed  did  not  know  of  its 
existence;  however,  I  remember  that  none  of  the  songs  pleased 
myself,  except  the  last,  something  about — 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest.* 

The  cantata  was  first  published,  in  an  imperfect  form,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  by  Stewart  &  Meikle  of  Glasgow.  In 
1802,  it  was  published  in  a  complete  form  by  Thomas  Stewart; 
and  in  1823  Messrs  Lumsden,  also  of  Glasgow,  issued  the  com- 
plete poem  in  fac-simiie. 

Here  may  be  introduced  two  songs  which  appeared  in  Johnson's 
Museum  in  1790.  The  first  is  an  altered  version  of  the  Bard's 
first  song  in  'The  Jolly  Beggars;'  the  second  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  draft  of  the  caird's  song  : 


SONG— FOR  A'  THAT  AN*  A'  THAT. 

Tho'  women's  minds,  like  winter  winds, 

May  shift,  and  turn,  an'  a'  that. 
The  noblest  breast  adores  them  maist^  most 

A  consequence  I  draw  that. 

Cliorus. — For  a*  that  an'  a'  that. 

And  twice  as  mickle  as  a'  that ; 
The  bony  lass  that  I  loe  best  lovt 

She  '11  be  my  nin  for  a'  that  own 


Great  love  I  bear  to  all  the  fair, 
Their  humble  slave,  an'  a'  that. 

But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c 
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But  there  is  ane  aboon  the  lave, 
Has  wit,  and  sense,  an*  a*  that ; 

A  bonie  lass,  I  like  her  best, 
And  wha  a  crime  dare  ca*  that  ? 

For  a*  that,  &c 

In  rapture  sweet  this  hour  we  meet, 
Wi'  mutual  love,  an'  a*  that. 

But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang. 
Let  inclination  law  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 


superior  to  the  rest 


caU 


Their  tricks  and  craft  hae  put  me  daft. 
They  've  taen  me  in,  an*  a'  that ; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  here  *s  *  The  sex ! ' 
I  like  the  jads  for  a*  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 


jad( 


SONG— KISSIN  MY  KATIE. 
Tune — The  bob  o'  Dumblane, 

O  merry  hae  I  been  tee  thin  a  heckle,* 

An'  merry  hae  I  been  shapin  a  spoon ; 
0  merry  hae  I  been  cloutin  a  kettle,  mending 

An*  kissin  my  Katie  when  a*  was  done. 
0,  a*  the  lang  day  I  ca*  at  my  hammer, 

An*  a*  the  lang  day  I  whistle  and  sing ; 
0,  a'  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kinimer,     companion  or  mistress 

An'  a*  the  lang  night  as  happy  *s  a  king. 

Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  winnins     grief— ate  the  fruit  of— earnings 

O'  marrying  Bess,  to  gie  her  a  slave : 
Blest  be  the  hour  she  cool'd  in  her  linnens, 

And  blythe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  grave  ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie, 

An*  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again  I 
Drucken  or  sober,  here  's  to  thee,  Katie  !  drunken 

And  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  again. 

*  Soldering  flresh  teeth  to  a  flax-dresser'a  comb. 
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Here,  finally,  may  be  given,  as  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  *The 
Jolly  Beggars,'  another  of  those  broadly  comic  compositions  in 
which  Burns,  like  many  other  poets,  reproduced  the  humours 
of  the  time  and  place  he  lived  in,  but  which  he  intended  for  the 
delectation  of  a  few  private  friends.      It  deals  with  one  of  the 

*  scandals '  of  Mauchline,  and  the  heroine  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
Agnes  Wilson,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  figures  in  a  kirk-session 
minute  of  March  6,  1786,  as  having  been  *  haunted  and  enter- 
tained by  Elizabeth  Black  and  George  Gibson.'  In  that  minute 
it  is  also  stated  '  that  the  bad  reputation  of  this  woman,  as  being 
lewd  and  of  immoral  practices,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  late 
disturbance  in  this  place/  The  *  practices '  of  Agnes,  who 
acted  as  servant  journeywoman,  or  *jurr,'  to  George  Gibson 
and  his  wife — *grim,  black-bearded  Geordie'  and  *drucken 
Nanse' — caused  a  number  of  lads  in  the  village,  headed  by  one 
Adam  Armour,  possibly  a  younger  brother  of  Jean,*  to  make  her 

*  ride  the  stang,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  place  her  astride  of  a  rantle- 
tree,  or  other  wooden  pole,  and  carry  her  in  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Mauchline.  The  *jurr*s'  employers  resented  this 
outrage,  and  threatened  its  perpetrators  with  criminal  proceedings. 
In  consequence,  Adam  Armour  absconded.  In  his  wanderings 
he  appears  to  have  met  Bums,  and  the  result  was 


ADAM   ARMOUR'S    PRAYERf 

Gude  pity  me,  because  I  'm  little ! 
For  though  I  am  an  elf  o'  mettle, 
An'  can,  like  ony  wabster's  shuttle, 

Jink  there  or  here. 
Yet,  scarce  as  lang  's  a  gude  kail-whittle, 

I  'm  unco  queer. 


weaver*!! 

dodge  about 

cabbage-knife 

uncommon 


*  '  The  representatives  of  Jean's  family  tell  me  that  tltey  never  heard  of  any  Adam  Armour 
in  Mauchline  in  the  days  of  Bums,  except  Jean's  brother.  In  the  Baptismal  and  Burial 
Registers  of  Mauchline  Parish  there  is  no  trace  of  tho  birth  of  any  Adam  Armour  in  the 
parish  between  1730  and  1786,  except  Jean's  brother,  who  was  bom  in  1771 ;  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  death  of  any  Adam  Armour  in  the  parish  between  1786  and  1820.  Adam 
Armour,  Jean's  brother,  was  Just  such  a  fellow  as  would  be  sure  to  be  in  a  village  row. 
He  was  rather  under  middle  size,  but  his  being  only  fifteen  yean  old  in  1786  explains  how 
he  is  called  in  the  poem  "  little,"  and  "  scarce  as  lang 's  a  guid  kail-whittle."  *—Dr  Edgar,  in 
Old  Church  Life  in  Scotland,  Allan  Cunningham  declared  he  had  the  verses  fh>m  Adam 
Amiour,  Jean's  brother,  and  that  Adam  told  him  the  circumstances  under  which  thay 
were  written. 

t  This  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  January  1S08. 
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An*  now  Thou  kens  our  woefu'  case ; 
For  Geordie*8  *jurr  *  we're  in  disgrace, 
Because  we  '  stangM '  her  through  the  place, 

An*  hurt  her  spleuchan ; 
For  whilk  we  dauma  show  our  face 

Within  the  clachan. 


dare  not 
village 


An*  now  we  *re  dernd  in  dens  and  hollows. 
And  hunted,  as  was  William  Wallace, 
Wi*  constables — thae  blackguard  fallows, 

An*  sodgers  baith ; 
But  Gude  preserve  us  frae  the  gallows. 

That  shamefu*  death ! 


concealed 


both 


Auld  grim  black-bearded  Geordie*s  sel* — 
0  shake  him  owre  the  mouth  o*  hell ! 
There  let  him  hing,  an'  roar,  an*  yell 

Wi'  hideous  din, 
And  if  he  offers  to  rebel. 

Then  heave  him  in. 


over 
hang 


When  Death  comes  in  wi*  glimmerin  blink, 
An'  tips  auld  drucken  Nanse  the  wink. 
May  Sautan  gie  her  doup  a  clink 

Within  his  yett, 
An'  fill  her  up  wi*  brimstone  drink, 

Red-reekin  het 


drnnken 


Though  Jock  an*  hav'rel  Jean  are  merry*— 
Some  devil  seize  them  in  a  hurry. 
An'  waft  them  in  th'  infernal  wherry 

Straught  through  the  lake. 
An*  gie  their  hides  a  noble  curry 

Wi'  oil  of  aik  ! 


eiUy 


straight 
oak  stick 


As  for  the  *  jurr ' — puir  worthless  body  ! 
She's  got  mischief  enough  already ; 

•  *Jock'  and  *  hav'rel  Jean'  (the  half-witted  'Racer  Jess')  were  son  and  daughter  of 
Geordie  and  Nanse. 
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Wi'  staiiget  hips,  and  buttocks  bluidy, 

She 's  suffered  sair ; 
But,  may  she  wintle  in  a  woody,      spin  roand  on  the  gallows 

If  she  wh — e  mair  ! 

This  would  have  been  the  proper  place  to  introduce  a  poem 
known  as  *The  Court  of  Equity,'  dated  *Mauchline,  12th  May 
1786,'  and  probably  written  in  the  previous  year,  in  which  Bums 
chronicled  certain  of  the  doings  of  the  bachelors  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  in  the  Whitefoord  Arms.  They  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  mock  Court — Burns  being  president,  Smith  fiscal,  and 
Richmond  clerk — to  examine  into  the  'scandals'  in  Mauchline, 
and,  in  particular,  to  bring  to  book  'marauders,'  or  offenders 
against  ordinary  sexual  morality,  who  sought  by  various  means  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  their  offences.  It  is  full  of  humanity  and 
tenderness,  but  it  is  too  *  broad  '  for  publication. 


EPISTLE   TO   JAMES    SMITH. 

Friendship,  niy8terious  cement  of  the  sonl ! 
Sweet'ncr  of  Life,  and  solder  of  Society  ! 
I  owe  thee  much. — Blair. 


Dear  Smith,  the  slee'st,  pawkie  thief, 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief ! 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
An'  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  ; 
An'  ev'ry  ither  pair  that 's  done, 

Mair  taen  I  'm  wi'  you. 

That  auld,  capricious  carlin,  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpet  stature. 


slyest— canning 

robbery 

speU 

over 

proof 


twinkles 

shoes 

going 

other 

More  taken 

hag 
stinted 
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excited  bnin 
tightened 


She 's  tum'd  you  off,  a  humau-creature 
On  her  first  plan, 

And  in  her  freaks,  on  ev'ry  feature 
She  *8  wrote  the  Man. 

Just  now  I  've  taen  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  barmie  noddle 's  working  prime, 
My  fancy  yerket  up  sublime, 

Wi*  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what 's  comin  1 


Some  rhyme  a  neibor  s  name  to  lash ;  ueighbonr't 

Some  rhyme  (vain  thought !)  for  needf u*  cash  ; 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  countra  clash,'"' 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fasli ;  think  of 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot. 

Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat, 

An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But,  in  requit,  by  way  of  compensation 

Has  blest  me  with  a  random-shot 

0'  countra  wit.  rustic 


This  while  my  notion 's  taen  a  sklent, 
To  try  my  fate  in  guid,  black  prent ; 
But  still  the  mair  I  'm  that  way  bent. 

Something  cries  *  Hoolie  ! 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent ! 

Ye  '11  shaw  your  folly ; 

*  There 's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o*  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensured  their  debtors, 

A*  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform,  in  shapeless  tatters 

Their  unknown  pages.' 

*  Get  gOMiped  about  in  the  district 


bend 
print 

Gently 
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show 
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buaily 

lonely  liillst 

and  dales 

song 

utterly  careless  * 


Then  farewell  hopes  of  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  ! 
Henceforth  I  '11  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistlin  thrang, 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

I  '11  wander  on,  wi'  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed, 
Till  fate  shall  suap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
I  '11  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead, 

Forgot  and  gone  ! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

Just  now  we  're  living  sound  an*  hale ;  strong 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Hciive  Care  o'er-side ! 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gale, 

Let 's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sao  far 's  I  understand, 

Is  a'  enchanted  fairy -land, 

Where  Pleasure  is  the  magic-wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light.  fuii 

The  magic- wand  then  let  us  wield ; 

For,  ance  that  five-an'-forty  's  speel'd,  reached 

See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild,  old  age 

Wi'  wrinkl'd  face, 
Comes  hostin,  hirplin  owre  the  field,  coughing— limping  over 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 


When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin. 
Then  fareweel  vacant,  careless  roaniin ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin, 

An'  social  noise : 
An*  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman, 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

*  But  see  note  on  p.  97. 


once- 
twilight 
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0  Life  !  how  pleasant,  in  thy  morning, 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adoniing ! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  an'  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot, 

For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 

They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And  haply  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  ev'ry  sinew  brace ; 
T'hro'  fair,  thro*  foul,  they  urge  the  race, 

An*  seize  the  prey  : 
Then  cnnnie,  in  some  cozie  place, 

They  close  the  day. 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan*. 
Poor  wights  !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin, 
To  right  or  left  eternal  swervin, 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till,  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin, 

They  aften  groan. 

Alas  !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining — 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining  ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang  ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let 's  sing  our  sang. 


sweated 


Without 


qnletly— tnng 


no 


often 
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My  pen  I  here  tiirig  to  the  door, 

And  kneel,  ye  PowVs !  and  warm  implore, 

*Tho'  I  should  wander  Terra  o'er, 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes.  aiw»y§-abund»nce 


*  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairds, 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beai-ds ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

And  maids  of  honor ; 
An*  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds, 
Until  they  sconner. 

*A  title,  Dempster*  merits  it; 

A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt ; 

Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  cit 

In  cent,  per  cent. ; 

But  give  me  real,  sterling  wit, 

And  I  'm  content, 
> 

*  While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
1 11  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose  or  muslin-kail, f 

Wi'  cheerfu'  face. 
As  lang  's  the  Muses  dinna  fail 
To  say  the  grace,' 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose  ; 
I  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel  's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  folk  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  an'  cool, 


dripping— 

landed  proprietor! 

hang 

handfloine 


ale— tinkers 
are  nauseated 


don't 


eye 

ear 

•toop 


serious 


*  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  then  a  conspicuous  parliamentary  orator  and  Scottish 
pstriot.  He  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  in  1762,  closed  it  in  1700,  and  died  iu 
1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

t  'Water-brose*  is  a  weak  porridge  made  of  meal  and  water  without  milk  or  batter. 
'  Muslin-kail '  is  broth  made  without  meat. 
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Compared  wi'  you — 0  fool !  fool !  fool  I 
How  much  unlike ! 

Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 
Your  lives,  a  dyke  ! 


wall 


Nae  hair-hrain'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unlettered,  nameless  faces ! 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray ; 
But  gravissimOy  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 


Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye  're  wise ; 

Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise 

The  hainim-scairum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattling  *  squad  : 
I  see  ye  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road  ! 


wonder 
heedless 


know 


Whilst  I — but  I  shall  baud  me  there — 
Wi'  you  I  '11  scarce  gang  ony  where — 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang. 
Content  wi*  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang.f 


keep 

go  anywhere 

no  mora 

quit 

go 


It  is  clear  from  this  poem  that  at  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion Burns  had  thought  of  publishing,  but  had  as  yet  no  sufficient 
reason  for  doing  so.  He  was,  meanwhile,  content  to  rhyme  for  the 
enjoyment  it  affords  him.  The  lively  sense  of  enjoyment  expressed 
in  this  poem  is  indeed  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sombre  tones  of 
*  Man  was  made  to  Mouni '  and  the  verses  *  To  a  Mouse,'  i)robably 
composed  about  the  same  time. 

♦  Variation— ♦  Rambling." 

t  James  Smith,  the  eon  of  a  Manchline  merchant,  an<l  brother  of  the  Jean  Smith  whose 
'wit'  was  celebrated  by  BitniH,  and  who  marrie<l  his  friend  and  correspondent,  James 
Candlish.  was  bom  in  1766.  For  a  time  he  was  in  bnsiness  as  a  linen-draper  in  his  native 
town;  but,  after 'an  affair  cognizable  by  the  kirk-session,' started,  in  partnership  with  one 
Miller,  a  calico-printing  manufactory  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Linlithgow.  It 
fUled,  and  Smith  migrated  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  understood  he  died  while  still  a  young 
man. 
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MossGiEL — continued. 

URNS  was  now  meditating  much  upon  his  position, 
and  the  possible  bearing  of  his  poetical  tendencies  on 
his  success  in  life.  So  much  may  be  discerned  in  the 
several  epistles  he  had  written  to  his  rhyming  acquaint- 
ances, Sillar,  Lapraik,  and  Simson,  and  to  his  friend  Smith, 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year  of  flowing  inspiration.  At 
length  we  have  the  final  struggle  between  the  *  world '  and  his 
poetic  mission,  ending  in  the  triumph  of  that  mission,  expressed 
in  a  poem  which  is  undoubtedly  the  high- water  mark  of  his 
inspiration. 


THE     VISION. 

DUAN     FIRST.* 

The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day, 
The  curlers  quat  their  roarin  play,t 
And  hunger'd  maukin  taen  her  way, 

To  kail-yards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 


qnitted 

hungry  hare 

kitchen-gardens 

every 


The  thresher*8  weary  flingin-tree. 
The  lee-Ian g  day  had  tired  me ; 


flail 
live-long 


*  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  the  difTerent  divisions  of  a  digressive  poem.  See  his 
Cath-Loda,  vol.  2  of  M'Pherson's  Translation. — B. 

t  Curling  is  the  Scottish  national  ice-game,  played  with  cnrling-stonM  on  ice,  and  some* 
what  resembling  the  game  of  bowls.  The  scene  on  the  ice  is  an  animated  one ;  hence 
'  roaring  play.* 
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And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e,  *y 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,*  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  reet.  mot 

There,  lanely  by  the  iugle-cheek,  ioU\Mrj 

I  eat  and  ey'd  tlie  Hpewing  reek,  Booka 

Tliat  fill'd,  wi'  hoast- provoking  smeek,  emgh— tums 

The  auld  clay  biggin  ;  buiidiog 

An'  heard  the  restless  rattous  squeak  nu 

About  the  riggin.  ntim 

All  in  this  mottte,  misty  clime,  dinty 

I  backward  nius'd  on  wasted  time. 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime, 

An'  done  naething. 
But  stringing  blethers  up  in  rhyme,  idi<  itoriai,  ncwMiua 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harket,  iixaiad 

I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  n  market, 
Or  stratte<l  in  a  bank  and  clarkct 

My  cash-account ; 
■Wliilo  here,  half-mud,  half-fed,  half-snrket,      hi](-«ud 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

I  started,  niutt'riiig  'blockhead!  coof!'  fool 

An'  hcav'd  on  high  my  waiiket  loof,  lunicned  imIiq 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith,  oath 

That  I  henceforth  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

When  click  !  the  string  the  snick  did  draw  ;       Utch 

All'  j«e  !  the  door  gacd  to  the  wa' ; 

An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw,  tin 

Xow  blcezin  bright,  bluing 

A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw,  wentii— iujiii»i[» 

CoDie  full  ill  sight. 
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Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ;  kept  silence 

The  infant  aith,  lialf-forni'd,  was  crusht ;  oath 

I  glowr*d  as  eerie 's  I  'd  been  dusht, 

In  some  wild  glen  ;* 
When  sweet,  like  modest  Worth,  she  bliisht, 

An'  stepped  ben.  iuto  the  inner  room 

Green,  slender,  leaf -clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu*,  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  that  same  token ; 
And  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Would  soon  been  broken. 

A  *  hairbi*ain*d,  sentimental  trace  *  t 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  turn'd  on  empty  space, 

Beamed  keen  with  honor. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen. 

Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ;  tiareiy 

An'  such  a  leg !  my  bonie  Jean  { 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sao  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  an'  clean  § —        straight 

Nano  else  came  near  it.  none 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew  ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 
A  lustre  grand ; 

*  '  I  stared  as  fbll  of  saperstitious  fear  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  by  meet- 
ing a  being  of  the  other  world  in  some  wild  glen.' 
t  This  expression  occurs  in  the  '  Epistle  to  James  Smith,'  p.  254. 
t  In  the  first  edition  the  line  stood  thus : 

'  And  such  a  leg !  my  Bess,  I  ween.' 

Indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Jean  induced  him  to  take  the  compliment  fh)m  her,  and 
bestow  it  on  Elizabeth  Paton.  In  the  first  Edinburgh  edition,  the  indignant  fseling 
having  subsided,  the  line  was  restored  as  above. 

t  'Clean'  is  often  used  in  Scotland  to  describe  a  handsome  figure  or  limb— clean-cnt. 
Such  is  the  meaning  here  intended. 
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And  seem'd,  to  my  astouish'd  view, 
A  well-known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 

There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  toss't ; 

Here,  tumbling  billows  marked  the  coast. 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast, 

The  lordly  dome. 

Here,  Doon  pour*d  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods  ; 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds  ;       irviue— «)uud« 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods,  stole 

On  to  the  shore  ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds,  runs  rapidly 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread, 

An  ancient  borough  reared  her  head  ;  * 

Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read, 

She  boasts  a  race 
To  ev'ry  nobler  virtue  bred, 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  stately  tow'r,  or  palace  fair,t 

Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 

Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

1  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare, 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel, 

To  see  a  race  heroic  J  wheel, 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel. 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While,  back- recoiling,  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  suthron  foes.  English 

*  A]rr»  whose  charter  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry. 

t  This  and  the  next  six  stanxas  were  added  in  the  second  edition,  for  the  pnrpone, 
apparently,  of  oomplimenting  Mrs  Donlop  of  Dunlop  and  other  influential  Mends  of  tlio 
poet.  X  The  Wallaces.— JB. 
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His  Country's  Saviour,*  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Kichardton*s  t  heroic  swell; 
The  chief,  ou  Sark  J  who  glorious  fell 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptr*d  Pictish  shade 
Stalked  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid,§ 
I  marked  a  martial  race,  pourtray'd 

III  colours  strong : 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismayed, 

They  strode  along.  || 

Thro*  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,1F 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love, 

In  musing  mood). 
An  aged  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove, 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe, 
The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw  :  ** 

♦  William  Wallace.— B. 

t  Adam  Wallace  of  Richanltoti  [Riccarton],  cousin  to  the  immortal  preserver  of  Scottish 
independence.—/?. 

X  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in  command,  under  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  at  the  famous  battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  in  1448.  The  glorious  victory 
was  principally  owing  to  the  judicious  conduct  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action.— J3. 

§  Coilns,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the  district  of  Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name, 
lies  burie<1,  as  tradition  says,  near  the  family-seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coilsfield,  where 
his  burial-place  i.s  still  shown. — B,  The  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  burial> 
place  of  Coilufl,  is  a  small  mound  marked  by  a  few  trees.  It  was  opened,  May  29, 
1837,  when  two  sepulchral  urns  were  found,  attesting  that  tradition  has  been  at  least 
correct  in  describing  the  spot  as  a  burial-place,  though  whose  ashes  these  were  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say. 

I,  The  Montgomeries  of  Collslleld.    The  younger  sons  of  the  family  were  in  the  army. 

n  Barskimming,  the  seat  of  tlie  Lonl  Justice-clerk.— /?.  Sir  Tliomas  Miller  of  Glenlee, 
who  had  become  Lord  Justice-clerk  in  1700.  In  1788  he  became  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.    The  following  year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  82. 

**  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  present  Professor  Stewart^B.  Dr  Matthew 
Stewart  (b.  1717,  d.  1786),  was  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  nniversity  of  Edfnbnrg(h. 
His  son,  Dugald,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1758,  succeeded  his  fkther  In  the  matbeinatlcal 
chair  in  1775,  and  ten  yean  later  exchanged  it  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Phlloeophy.  He 
retired  from  active  teaching  in  1810,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  ht  182b. 
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To  Kiiture's  God,  and  Nutute's  law, 
They  gave  tUeir  lore ; 

This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 
That,  to  adore. 

Brydon'a  brave  ward*  I  well  could  spy, 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  coU'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by, 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  many  a  patriot-name  on  high, 

And  hero  shone. 


DUAN     SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astaiiish'd  stare, 
I  viow'd  tile  heavenly-seeming  Fair; 
A  whispering  thiob  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  older  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

'All  hull !  my  own  inspired  bard  I 
In  mo  thy  native  Muse  regard  ; 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  haid. 

Thus  poorly  low ; 
I  come  to  give  thee  anch  reward, 

As  we  bestow  I  ^ 

'  Know,  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  uuriol  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 

•  Colonel  Fullulon.— B.  Colonel  Wllllun  Pullwton  ot  Fullirton  wu  bom  In  ITM. 
Educalsd  it  Edinburgh  Uiilvonity,  he  tnvoUed  under  the  an  ot  Patrick  Birdone 
(bL  17t],  <L  IBIS),  (Eithor  or  A  Tour  in  Sicily  an<l  Malla.  He  fntered  tha  umj, 
uilited  In  nlnlng  tha  rD|;l'"*'nt  known  *a  'FullaHon'a  Light  Hon*.'  hu  manibar  for 
A/nhire  from  17W  lo  1603,  ind  lufaMqiienlly  governor  of  Trlnld»d.  He  died  In  Londnn  la 
1808.  Ha  wut1iBluthororaD.1a«u>il  nf  AgrinUiiTt  {•>  A^Mrt,  mi  x  VUwit/EngUA 
IiUtraU  li  Ifdia. 
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*  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share  : 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  i*ou8e  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart : 
Some  teach  the  bard — a  darling  care — 
The  tuneful  art 

*  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar, 

They,  sightless,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore. 
And  grace  the  hand. 

*And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye.* 

*  Hence,  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
Hence,  Dempster's  zeal-inspir&dt  tongue ; 
Hence,  sweet,  harmonious  Beattie  sung  j: 

His  "  Minstrel "  lays ; 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 
The  sceptic's  baya 

*  To  lower  orders  are  assigned 

The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
The  rustic  bard,  the  laboring  hind, 

The  artisan ; 
All  chuse,  as  various  they  *re  inclin'd. 

The  various  man. 

*  Tlifs  flUna  does  not  appear  in  the  Kiliiianiock  volume :  it  was  added  in  the  second 
edition, 
t  In  first  e<lition : 

'  Hence,  Dempster's  tmth-prevailing  tongue.* 

t  James  Beattie  (b.  1735,  d.  180S),  schoolmaster,  poet,  and  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  pnbliithed  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  ImmntdbilUy  of  Tru^ 
in  mo.  The  Minstrel  between  1771  and  in4,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christian  Religion  in  1780. 
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*  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain, 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein ; 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain, 

With  tillage-skill ; 
And  some  instruct  tlio  shephenl-train, 
Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 

*  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile  ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smilo ; 
Some  soothe  the  laborer's  weary  toil 

For  humble  gains, 
And  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 
His  cares  and  pains. 

'  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-space, 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

'  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name  :  * 

And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim. 

Where  once  the  Campbells,!  chiefs  of  fame. 

Held  ruling  pow'r  : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo-tuneful  flame, 

Thy  natal  hour. 

'With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  rudely  caroll'd,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncputh  rhymes ; 
Fir'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

*  The  idea  of  this  visionary  beiug  is  aeknowlodgeil  by  Burns  himself  to  have  been  taken 
fh>m  the  'Scota'  of  Alexander  Ross  (b.  169D,  d.  17S4),  a  Mearns  poet  and  schoolmaster, 
author  of  a  iiopular  pastoral,  much  admired  by  Beattie,  entitled  'Heleuore;  or,  Hie 
Fortunate  Shephenless '  (17C8X 

t  The  Loudoun  branch  of  the  Campbells  is  here  meant.  Mossgiel  and  much  of  the 
naighbouring  ground  was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Loudotm,  for  whom  Gavin  Hamilton 
lifted  as  fturtor. 
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*  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro*  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye, 

*  Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  evVy  floweret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove ; 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 
With  boundless  love. 

*  When  ripen 'd  fields  and  azure  skies 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 
In  pensive  walk. 

*  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 
To  soothe  thy  flame. 

'  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  theo  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

'  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  straind, 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 
Thy  fame  extends ; 
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And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 
Become  thy  friends. 

*  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  I  can  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 
Warm  on  the  heart 

*  Yet,  all  beneath  th*  unrivalPd  rose. 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Tho'  large  the  forest^s  monarch  throws 

His  army-shade. 
Yet  green  tho  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 

*  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi^s  mine. 

Nor  king^s  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  overmatching  thine, 
A  rustic  bard. 

*  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan  : 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  Man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust  the  Universal  Plan 
Will  all  protect 

*  And  wear  thou  this  * — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head  : 
The  polished  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 
In  light  away.* 

♦  A  writer  in  tho  Gentleman's  Moifoeine,  October  1852,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Bums 
indebted  for  the  idea  of  'The  Vision '  to  a  copy  of  vewes  written  by  the '  melancholy  and 
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The  poet  is  here  left  reassured  and  comforted  in  the  all-sufficing 
grace  of  the  Muse ;  but  no  such  feeling  could  long  hold  sway  over 
one  so  susceptible  as  he  was  to  external  impressions  and  so  alive  to 
the  harassing  problems  of  his  destiny.  At  every  recoil  from 
the  excitement  of  the  convivial  hour,  the  love-meeting,  or  the 
triumphant  essay  in  verse,  the  deep  contemplative  melancholy  which 
has  been  vouched  for  by  so  many  as  the  reigning  expression  of  his 
face,  again  beset  him.  Some  of  the  darker  moods  of  his  mind  arc 
revealed  in  a  poem  like  *  The  Vision,'  remarkable  as  indicating  his 
capacity  for  writing  pure  English.  In  *  A  Winter  Night,'  which 
he  himself  described  as  his  '  first  attempt  in  that  irregular  kind  of 
measure  in  which  many  of  our  finest  odes  are  written,*  we  see  a 

pensive  Wollaston/  so  far  back  as  1681.  *  Wollaston's  poem  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving,  "with  a  heavy  heart,"  as  he  says,  his  beloved  Cambridge.'  He  describes  him- 
self as  sitting  in  his  own  'small  apartment :' 

'  As  here  one  day  I  sate, 
Disposed  to  ruminate, 
Deep  melancholy  did  benumb, 

With  thoughts  of  what  was  past  and  what  to  come. 

«  *  •  * 

I  thought  I  saw  my  Muse  appear, 

Whose  dress  declare<I  her  haste,  whose  looks  her  fear; 

A  wreath  of  laurel  in  her  hand  she  bore. 

Such  laurel  as  the  god  Apollo  wore. 

The  piercing  wind  had  backMrard  combed  her  hair, 

And  laid  a  paint  of  red  upon  the  fair ; 
Her  gown,  which,  with  celestial  colour  dyed, 

Was  with  a  golden  girdle  tied, 

Through  speed  a  little  flowed  aside. 

And  decently  disclosed  her  knee ; 
When,  stopping  suddenly,  she  spoke  to  me : 

"  What  indigested  thought,  or  rash  advice, 

Has  caused  thee  to  apostatise  t 
Not  my  ill-usage,  surely,  made  thee  fly 
From  thy  apprenticeship  in  poetry." 

She  paused  awhile,  with  Joy  and  weariness  oppressed, 
And  quick  reciprocations  of  her  breast. 
She  spoke  again  :  '*  What  travel  and  what  care 
Have  I  bestowed  !  my  vehicle  of  air 
How  often  changed  in  quest  of  thee  !" ' 

She  concludes,  like  the  Muse  of  Bums,  by  counselling  him  to  remain  true  to  her  and 
poetry: 

'  "  Suppose  the  worst  thy  passage  rough,  still  1 11  be  kind, 

And  breathe  \\\yon  thy  sails  behind  ; 
Besides  there  is  a  port  before : 
And  every  moment  thou  advancest  to  the  shore. 

Where  virtuous  souls  shall  better  usage  And." 
Ooncpm  and  agitation  of  my  head 
W;ikp<i  me ;  and  with  the  light  the  phantom  fled.' 

Fur  Kuppi-essed  stanzas  of  'The  Vision,'  see  Appendix,  Na  Vf. 
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reflection  of  Gray  and   Collins,  as   in  the  'Epistles'  we  see  i 
reflection  of  Eiiuisay. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

Poor  nnkeil  wreteliea,  wliereaoe'er  yon  are, 
That  bide  tlie  pelting  of  tlie  tiitylesB  xtorm  I 
How  hIi&H  your  huuselei^  lieadn,  and  anfed  si<leB, 
Your  Inop'd  anil  wiiiilow'd  i'iim,'Cilnei«,  defenil  yim 
Ftoiu  Beiuona  sncli  an  these  ?— SHAKESFKABIt 

When  biting  Boreas,  foil  and  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  thro*  the  leafless  bow'r ; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  shorHiv'd  glow'r, 

Far  south  the  lift, 
Dim-dark'ning  thro'  the  flaky  show'r, 

Or  whirling  drift : 


Ao  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked,  <nw 

Poor  Libour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked, 

Wliile  burns,  wi'  snawy  wreaths  up-choked,  ifroMi 

Wild-eddying  swirl ; 

Or,  thro'  tlio  mining  ontlet  bockod,  twidwd 

Down  headlong  hurl : 

Lisfning  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle^  window* 

I  thought  nie  on  tlie  oiirie  cattle,  ■hiTsiing 

Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattlo  '"""T:^,^''^ 

0'  winter  war. 

And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  aprattlo  "II^^^^iJ 

IJenertth  a  scaur.  eiiir 


Ilk  liappiiig  bird, — wee,  helpless  thing ! 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  pprlug. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  5 
Wharo  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wi 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ) 


taoppfng 
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Ev'n  you,  on  miird'ring  errands  toil*d, 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiPd, 

The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil'd, 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pityless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  PhcBbe,  in  her  midnight  reign.     .^il^Tre'c'r": 
Dark-muffl'd,  view*d  the  dreary  plain  ; 
Still  Clouding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul, 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain, 

Slow-solemn,  stole — 

*  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust  I 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 

More  hard  unkind ness  imvelenting, 

Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting, 
Than  heaven-illumin'd  Man  on  brother  Man  bestows!* 

*  See  stern  Oppression's  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand. 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 

Woe,  Want,  and  Murder  o*er  a  land  ! 
Ev'n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale. 
How  pamper'd  Luxury,  Flatt'ry  by  her  side, 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear, 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  Property,  extended  wide ; 
And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show — 

•  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  ; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude.  .  .  . 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky ; 
Thou  do»t  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot. 

— QuAKESPEARB,  At  You  Like  It,  Act  11.,  Scene  7. 
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A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefined — 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below  ! 

*  Where,  whore  is  Lovers  fond,  tender  thi'oe, 
With  lordly  Honor's  lofty  brow, 

The  powers  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  Love's  noble  name. 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim, 

To  bless  himself  alone  ! 
Mark  maiden-innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares : 
This  boasted  Honor  turns  away, 
Shunning  soft  Pity's  rising  sway, 
Regardless  of  the  teai-s  and  unavailing  pray'rs ! 
Perhaps  this  hour,  in  Misery's  squalid  nest, 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast, 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking  blast ! 

*  Oh  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
Hl-satisfy'd  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 

Stretch'd  on  his  straw,  he  lays  himself  to  sleep ; 
While  thro'  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall. 

Chill,  o'er  his  slumbers,  piles  the  drifty  heap ! 

Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 

Where  Guilt  and  poor  Misfortune  pine ! 

Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view. 

But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 

The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 

By  cruel  Fortune's  undeserved  blow  1 
Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress ; 
A  brotlier  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss!* 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer  no  more 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw,  powdery  mow 
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And  hail'd  the  mornuig  with  a  cheer, 
A  cottage-rousing  craw.  crow 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind — 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 

During  the  autumn  of  1785,  Burns  had  an  oppoi-tunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Margaret  (usually  called,  in  old 
Scottish  style,  Miss  Peggy)  Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Keiuiedy  of  Daljari*ock,  in  the  parisli  of  Colmonell,  and  a  relative 
of  Mrs  Gavin  Hamilton.  The  poet  met  her  when  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  Mauchline,  and  being  much  struck  with  her  beauty 
and  esprit — she  was  then  but  nineteen  yeare  of  age — he  made 
her  the  subject  of  a  song,  which  he  sent  to  her  enclosed  in  a 
letter : 


TO  MISS  MAUGAKET  KENNEDY. 

Madam— Penult  me  to  present  you  with  the  enclosed  song,  as  a  small 
though  grateful  tribute  for  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance.  I  have  in 
these  verses  attempted  some  faint  sketches  of  your  portrait  in  the  un- 
embellished,  simple  manner  of  descriptive  Truth.  Flattery,  I  leave  to 
your  Lovers,  whose  exaggerating  fancies  may  make  them  imagine  you 
are  still  nearer  perfection  than  you  really  are. 

Poets,  Madam,  of  all  mankind,  feel  most  forcibly  the  powers  of 
BEAUTY  ;  as,  if  they  are  really  POETS  of  Nature^s  making,  their  feelings 
must  be  finer,  and  their  taste  more  delicate  than  most  of  the  world.  In 
the  cheerful  bloom  of  spring,  or  the  pensive  mildness  of  autumn,  the 
grandeur  of  summer,  or  the  hoary  majesty  of  winter,  the  poet  feels  a 
charm  unknown  to  the  most  of  his  species :  even  the  siglit  of  a  fine 
flower,  or  the  company  of  a  fine  woman  (by  far  the  finest  part  of  God's 
works  below),  have  sensations  for  the  poetic  heait  that  the  HERD  of  men 
are  strangers  to.  On  this  last  account.  Madam,  I  am,  as  in  many  other 
things,  indebtetl  to  Mr  Hamilton's  kindness  in  inti-odncing  me  to  you. 
Your  lovei-s  may  view  yon  with  a  wish,  I  look  on  you  with  pleasure ; 
their  hearts,  in  your  presence,  may  glow  with  desire,  mine  rises  with 
admiration. 

That  the  arrows  of  misfortune,  however  they  should,  as  incident  to 
humanity,  glance  a  slight  wound,  may  never  reach  your  heart — that  the 
snares   of   villainy  may  never   beset  you    in    the    road  of  life— that 
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INNOCENCE  may  liand  you  by  the  path  of  HONOR  to  the  dwelling  of 
PEACE — is  the  sincere  >vish  of  him  who  has  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

RB. 


Burus's  hopes  for  the  future  of  Miss  Kennedy  were  not  destined 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  year  before  they  met,  she  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Andrew  M*Doual,  younger 
of  Logan,  in  the  county  of  Wigtown,  which,  although  only  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  he  then  represented  in  Parliament. 
She  entered  into  a  secret  connection  with  him,  which  resulted 
in  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  in  1794.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  beyond  doubt  that  Miss  Kennedy  believed  herself  to  be 
married  to  her  seducer.  After  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  implored 
M*Doual,  who  had  then  succeeded  to  his  father^s  estates,  to  avow 
their  marriage.  He  refused,  denied  that  he  was  the  father  of  her 
child,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Dumfriesshire  laird.  On  Miss 
Kennedy's  behalf  there  was  then  raised  in  court  an  action  of 
declarator  of  marriage,  with  the  alteniative  conclusion  of  damages 
for  seduction.  She  died  in  1795,  before  the  case  had  proceeded 
far.  In  1798,  the  Consistorial  Court  declared  for  marriage  and  the 
legitimacy  of  Miss  Kennedy's  child.  This  decision  was,  however, 
reversed  on  appeal,  by  the  Court  of  Session,  which  nevertheless 
allowed  £3000  by  way  of  damages  to  the  deceased  mother  and 
alimentary  provision  to  the  daughter,  who  subsequently  contracted 
a  good  marriage. 

The  song  was  published  in  Johnson's  Museum  in  1787,  under 
the  title 

YOUNG    PEGGY. 
Tune— Zrw<  time  I  came  o'er  tJie  Mnir, 

Young  Peggy  blooms  our  boniest  lass, 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass. 

With  early  gems  adorning  : 
Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower. 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams, 

And  cheer  each  fresh'ning  flower. 
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Her  lips  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  graced  them, 
They  charm  th*  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them ; 
Her  smile  is  as  the  ev'ning  mild, 

When  feathered  pairs  are  courting, 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 

Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe. 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her. 
As  blooming  Spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  Winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain 

Her  winning  pow'rs  to  lessen ; 
And  fretful  Envy  grins  in  vain 

The  poisonM  tooth  to  fasten. 

Ye  Pow'rs  of  Honor,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  ev'ry  ill  defend  her ; 
Inspire  the  highly-favor'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  her : 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame 

Responsive  in  each  bosom ; 
And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom.* 


We  now  see  Burns  in  a  difierent  mood.  He  was,  as  has  been 
emphatically  declared  by  Gilbert,  no  lover  of  drink,  but  his 
social  spirit  had  invested  it  with  many  interesting  associations 
in  his  mind.  The  following  poem  on  the  subject  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Fergusson's  *  Caller  Water  : ' 

*  *  Burns  met  Mi»s  Kennedy  at  Mr  Hamilton's,  where  she  lived  some  time.  If y  mother 
remembers  a  conversation  between  Robert  and  Gilbert,  on  the  har'st  rig,  respecting  the 
young  lady  and  the  song  which  had  been  written  upon  her.  Gilbert  said  he  did  not  think 
quite  so  much  of  her.  Robert  said  she  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  One  Sarah  Weir,  who  was 
often  about  Mr  Hamilton's,  working,  and  knew  them  all  well,  was  shearing  on  the  same 
ridge  with  my  mother.  At  the  poet's  remark  about  the  wit  of  Miss  Kennedy,  Sarah  stopped 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  of  a  shaUow  kind.  The  bard  only  replied  wiUi  a  look  of  con- 
tempt, which  greatly  amused  my  mother  at  the  time,  and  which  still  remains  imprinted  cm 
her  memory.'— Ie<(er  of  Itabdta  Begg,  October  1850i 
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SCOTCH   DRINK. 

Gie  him  strong  diink  until  lie  >vink, 

Tliat  's  sinking  in  despair ; 
An'  liquor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid, 

That 's  prest  wi'  grief  an'  care  : 
There  let  him  bowse,  an'  deep  carouse, 

Wi*  bumpers  flowing  o'er, 
Till  he  forgets  his  loves  or  debts. 

An'  minds  his  griefs  no  moi-e. 

Solomon's  Proverbs,  xxxL  6,  7. 

Let  other  poets  raise  a  frdcas  makt  a  t<Mio 

*Bout  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  drucken  Bacchus,  drunken 

An*  crabbet  names  an'  stories  wrack  us,         uncouth— torture 

An'  grate  our  lug  :  ear 

I  sing  the  juice  Scotch  bere  can  mak  us,  Uriey 

In  glass  or  jug. 


0  thou,  my  muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink ! 
Whether  thro*  wimplin  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink, 

In  glorious  faem. 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  an'  wink. 

To  sing  thy  name ! 


winding— Bteal 
ibam 


Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn. 
An*  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn, 
An'  pease  and  beans,  at  e'en  or  mom, 

Perfume  the  plain : 
Leeze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o*  grain  ! 


valleys 
oats— bearded 


Commend  me  to 


On  thee  afb  Scotland  chows  her  cood,  oo— chews— cud 

In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food  !  supple,  flat  cakes— choice 
Or  tumblin  in  the  boiling  flood 

Wi'  kail  an'  beef ;  broth 

But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood. 

There  thou  shines  chief. 
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Food  fills  the  wame,  an*  keeps  us  leevin ;       stoinach— Uving 
Tho'  life  *s  a  gift  no  worth  receivin, 
When  heavy-dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grievin ; 

But  oird  by  thee, 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin,  go— gliding  «inoothiy 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 


Thou  clears  the  head  o*  doited  Lear ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o*  drooping  Care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o*  Labor  sair, 

At  *s  weary  toil ; 
Thou  ev*n  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi*  gloomy  smile. 


confused  Learning 


severo 


Aft,  clad  in  massy  siller  weed, 
Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head ;  * 
Yet,  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need, 

The  poor  man's  wine ; 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchens  fine.t 


often 


little  drop  of  porridge 
givest  relish  to 


Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts. 

By  thee  inspired, 
When,  gaping,  they  besiege  the  tents,  | 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 


Without— ftolica 
aaiuU 


That  merry  night  we  get  the  com  in, 
0  sweetly,  then,  thou  reams  the  horn  in  ! 
Or  reekin  on  a  New-year  mornin 

In  cog  or  bicker. 
An*  just  a  wee  drap  spiritual  burn  in, 

An'  gusty  sucker ! 


smoking  hot 

wooden  vesaels 

whisky 

tasty  sugar 


*  As  ale  in  silver  mngs,  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy, 
t  Brink  small-beer  used  to  be  a  favourite  relish  to  porridge  in  Scotland. 
t  Sitting  round  the  movable  pulpits  erected  in  the  open  air  at  parochial  celebrations  of 
the  communion.— See  notes  to  "The  Holy  Fair.' 
VOL.   L  R 
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When  Vulcau  gies  his  bellows  breath. 
An'  ploughuien  gather  wi'  their  graith, 
0  raro !  to  see  thee  fizz  an'  freatb 

I'  th'  lugget  caup ! 
Then  Burnewin  comes  on  like  death 

At  cv'ry  chaup. 


impleineuU 

Itotli 

Mrad  cup,  or  quaich 

BladuHuith 
blow 


Kao  mercy,  then,  for  airn  or  steel ; 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehij),  wi*  sturdy  wheel. 

The  strong  forehammer, 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an'  reel, 

"Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 


IroQ 
•tout— bony— feUow 


stithy,  mnvfl 


When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  lightj 
Thou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright^ 
How  fumblin  cuifs  their  dearies  slight; 

Wae  worth  the  name  I  * 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

Or  plack  frae  them. 


•quailing  intknta 

makes 

iiicapables 

midwife 
coin 


When  neibors  anger  at  a  plea, 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be, 
How  easy  can  the  barley-brie 

Cement  the  quarrel ! 
It 's  aye  the  chea])est  lawyer's  fee, 

To  taste  the  barrel. 


neighbours  get  angry 

mad 

malt  liquor 


Alako  !  that  e'er  my  muse  has  reason, 
To  wyto  my  countrymen  wi*  treason ! 
But  mony  daily  wcet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice, 
An'  hardly,  in  a  winter  season. 

E'er  spier  her  price. 

•  This  and  the  two  following  lines  run  in  the  edition  of  1786 : 

•  Wae  worth  them  for 't ! 
While  healths  gae  round  to  hiui  wha,  tightt 
Gies  fiuiiouB  sport' 


lama 
wet— throat 


ask 
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Wae  worth  that  brandy,  bumin  traah ! 
Fell  source  o'  mouy  a  pain  au'  brash ! 
Twins  mony  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash, 

0'  half  his  days  ; 
An'  sends,  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  warst  faes. 


sickness 

deprives — 
wearied  fellow 


wont  foes 


Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well ! 
Ye  chief,  to  you  niy  tale  I  tell. 
Poor,  plackless  devils  like  mysel  1 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu'  wines  to  mell, 

Or  foreign  gill. 

May  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench. 
An'  gouts  torment  him,  inch  by  inch, 
Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch 

0'  sour  disdain, 
Out  owie  a  glass  o'  whisky-punch 

Wi'  honest  men  I 


I)euniless 
meddle 


inoatti— gnunblo 


0  whisky  !  soul  o'  plays  an*  pranks  ! 
Accept  a  bardie's  gratefu'  thanks!*^ 
When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

Are  my  poor  verses  1 
Thou  comes — they  rattle  i'  their  ranks 

At  ither's 1 


Thee,  Ferintosh  !  0  sadly  lost ! 

Scotland,  lament  frae  coast  to  coast ! 

Now  colic  grips,  an'  barkin  hoast  cough 

May  kill  us  a* ; 
For  loyal  Forbes'  charter'd  boast 

Is  ta'en  awa  !  t 

*  *  Humble  thanks'  in  1794  edition. 

t  For  services  and  expenses  on  the  public  account  at  the  Revolution,  Forbei  of  Cul« 
lodeu  was  empowered,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1090,  to  distil  whisky  on  bis 
barony  of  Ferintosh,  in  Cromartyshire,  flree  of  duty.  This  inconsiderately  ooaferred 
privilege  in  time  became  the  source  of  a  great  revenue  to  the  furaily ;  and  FtrimtoA  wis 
at  length  recognised  as  something  like  a  synonym  for  whisky,  so  much  of  it  was  there  die* 
tilled.    By  the  act  of  1785  dealing  with  the  Scotch  distilleries  ttiis  privilege  was  dedand  to 
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Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise, 

Wha  mak  the  whisky  stells  their  prize  !  suus 

Haud  up  thy  haii*,  Deil !  ance,  twice,  thrice  ! 

There,  seize  the  blinkers ! 
Au'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies  briiustoue 

For  poor  d — d  drinkers. 

Fortune  !  if  thou  '11  but  gie  me  still 

Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  whisky  gill,  whole  (not  ragged)  clothe* 

An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will,  abundance 

Tak  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal 't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best. 

The  subject  here  dealt  with  is  taken  up  in  another  poem  of 
even  greater  power.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1785,  loud 
complaints  were  made  by  the  Scottish  distillers  as  to  the  vexatious 
and  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  Excise  laws  were  enforced  at 
their  establishments — such  rigour,  they  said,  being  exercised  at  the 
instigation  of  the  London  distillers,  who  looked  with  jealousy  on 
the  success  of  their  northern  brethren.  So  great  was  the  severity 
of  the  Excise,  that  many  distillers  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
trade,  and  the  price  of  barley  was  beginning  to  be  afiected.  Illicit 
distillation  was  also  found  to  be  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  In 
consequence  of  the  earnest  remonstmnces  of  the  distillers,  backed 
by  the  county  gentlemen,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  session  of 
1786  (alluded  to  by  the  poet),  whereby  the  duties  on  low  wines, 
spirits,  &c.,  were  discontinued,  and  an  annual  tax  imposed  on 
stills,  according  to  their  capacity.  This  act  gave  general  satis- 
faction.    It  seems  to  have  been  during  the  general  outcry  against 

be  abolished,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  being  left  to  make  such  couipensation  to  the  exist- 
ing Mr  Forties  as  should  be  deemed  JuMt,  or,  should  they  fail  to  make  a  satisfiu:tory 
arrangement,  the  case  was  to  be  decide<l  by  a  Jury  before  tlie  Scottish  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. The  Lords  fiiiling  to  satisfy  Mr  Forbes,  the  case  was  accordingly  tried  by  a  Jury, 
November  20, 1785,  when  it  was  shown  by  Mr  Henry  Erskine,  Uie  plaintiffs  couusel,  that 
the  privilege  could  be  made  to  yield  no  less  than  £7000  a  year  to  the  family,  though  the 
actual  annual  gain  fh>m  it,  at  an  average  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  was  but  a  little  more 
than  £1000.  He  further  proved  that,  while  the  right  was  an  undoubte<l  piece  of  pro- 
perty which  nothing  could  Justly  take  away,  the  family  had  not  faile<l  to  deserve  it,  as 
they  had  ever  continued  usefiil  and  loyal  servants  to  the  government,  Mr  Duncan  Forbes, 
the  late  Lord  President,  in  particular,  having  spent  no  less  than  £20,000  of  his  private 
fortune  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1745-6.  Tlie  jury  snrprifwvl  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
by  decreeing  the  sum  of  £21,580  for  '  loyal  Forbes'  charter'd  boast.' 
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fiscal  oppression  at  the  eud  of  1785,  or  beginning  of  1786,  that 
Burns  composed 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYER 

TO  THE  SCOTCH  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.* 

Dearest  of  distillation !  last  and  best — 
How  art  thou  lost !— Parody  on  Milton. 


Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  squires, 
Wha  represent  our  brughs  an*  shires, 
An'  doucely  manage  our  affairs 

In  parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  poet's  t  pray'rs 

Are  humbly  sent. 


barghi 
honaitly 


Alas !  my  roupet  muse  is  hearse !  husky— hoane 

Your  Honors'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce,  it  would 

To  see  her  sittin  on  her 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

And  scriechin  out  prosaic  verse,  screeching 

An'  like  to  brust !  bunt 


Tell  them  wha  hao  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me 's  in  great  affliction, 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua-vit8B ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction. 

An'  move  their  pity. 


since 


Stand  forth  an*  tell  yon  Premier  youth  J 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth. 

His  servants  humble  : 
The  muckle  devil  blaw  ye  south. 

If  ye  dissemble ! 


thirst 


great— blow 


*  This  was  written  before  the  Act  anent  the  Scotch  distilleries,  of  session  1786,  for  which 
Scotland  and  the  Author  return  their  most  grateful  thanks. — B, 
t  •  Danlie's'  In  editions  prior  to  1794. 
t  William  Pitt  became  Premier  at  twenty-four,  in  December  1788. 
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Does  ony  grent  man  glunch  on'  gloom  1 
Speak  oat,  an'  nover  fash  your  thumb  1 
Let  poata  an'  pensions  aiiik  or  aoom 

Wi'  them  wlui  gmnt  them  ; 
If  honestly  they  cntnia  come. 

Far  better  want  them. 


bODbU  JMIMlf 


In  gath'rin  votes  you  woi^  na  slack ; 
Now  atand  na  tightly  by  your  tack  : 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  lirfge  your  back,     "="''''  ^ 

An'  hum  an'  haw  ; 
But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack  i 

Before  them  a'. 


Paint  Scotland  greetin  owre  her  thriasle ; 
Her  mutcUkin  atowp  aa  toom  's  a  whiaslej 
An'  d — mn'd  excisemen  in  a  bussle, 

Seizin  a  atcll. 
Triumphant,  crushin  't  like  a  uiuasel, 

Or  limpet  shell ! 


Then,  on  the  tither  hand,  present  her — 
A  blnckgunnl  smuggler  right  behint  her, 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuftie  vintner 

Col  leaguing  join, 
Pickiu'  her  pouch  aa  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

la  there,  that  .bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bliiid  rising  hot, 
To  SCO  his  poor  auld  mitlier'a  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves. 
An'  plmidcr'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat, 

By  gallows  knaves  ) 


Alaa  !  I  'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 
Trodo  i'  the  mire  out  o'  sight  I 
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But  could  I  like  Montgoraeries  fight,* 

Or  gab  like  B0BWell,t  make  speeches 

There 's  some  sark-necks  I  wad  draw  tight,  ebirt 

A.u'  tie  some  hose  well 


God  bless  your  Honors  !  can  ye  see ' 
The  kind,  auld,  cantie  carlin  greet, 
An'  no  get  warmly  to  your  feet, 

An'  gar  them  hear  it, 
An'  tell  them  wi'  a  patriot-heat. 

Ye  winna  bear  it  1 


cheerful  old  wife— cry 

not— in  wrath 

make 

wont 


Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws, 
To  round  the  period  an'  pause, 
An'  wi'  rhet6ric  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues ; 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangs. 


make 
walla 


Dempster,  {  a  true  blue  Scot  I'se  warran; 

Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran  ;§  oath 

An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baron,  ready-tongued 

The  Laird  o'  Graham  ;|| 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that 's  d — mn'd  auldfarran,  fellow— 

TN       1       1  •  MT  sagacloui 

Duudos  his  hame  :  IF 


*  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  Montgomeries  of  Collsfleld,  In  particular  to  Hugh,  who, 
bom  in  1740,  entered  the  aniiy,  and  served  in  America.  He  represented  Ayrshire  in 
parliament  fVom  1784  to  1789,  and  subsequently  in  1790.  That  year  he  became  (twelfth) 
Earl  of  Egllnton,  in  succession  to  his  cousin  Archibald.    He  died  in  1819. 

t  James  Boswell  of  Anchinleck  (b.  1740,  d.  1795),  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  He  had 
Buccee«1ed  to  Auchinleck  in  1782,  and  fk^uently  spoke  at  Ayrshire  county  meetings. 

I  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen.  See  the  '  Epistle  to  James  Smith '  (p.  S58X  and  '  Tlie 
Virion* (p.  Ml). 

f  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  bom  about  1782 ;  died  in  181S.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Ayr  for  eighteen  years  in  parliament,  and  tlie  city  of  Edinburgh  for  four. 

II  The  Marquis  of  Graliam,  eUlcHt  son  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  then  member  for  Bedwin, 
in  Wiltshire.  He  held  the  offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Postmaster-General, 
and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  in  Pitt's  administration.  He  succeeded  his  fitther  as  Duke 
In  1790,  and  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  81. 

H  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  (b.  1742,  d.  1811X  Treasnrer  of  the  Nary,  and  M.P. 
(1774-1787)  for  Edinburghshire.    Created  Viscount  Melville  in  1802. 
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Erekiii©,*  a  spunkie  Borland  billie ;  ipHted  NortkMn 

True  Campbells,  Frederick  +  and  Ilay  ;  I  """^  ""^ 
An'  LivUtone,  the  bsuld  Sir  Willie; 5  ^"^ 

An'  mony  ithers,  ottaci 

Whom  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  brithors. 

See,  Bodger  Himh,  my  watchman  stented,  (puiUnieDUiT} 
,      '         *,  "  ^      .    ,  npfMmtatiTB 

If  poets  e  er  are  represented ; 

I  ken  if  that  your  sword  wore  wanted, 

Ye  'd  lend  a  band ; 
But  when  there  'a  ought  to  say  anent  it^ 

Ye  'ro  at  a  stand.  {[ 

Aionso,  my  boys !  exert  your  mettle, 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle  ; 
Or  faith !  I  '11  wad  my  new  pleujjh-pettle,  pi«dg^ploogh4Uir 

Ye  'U  see 't  or  lang,  ixfon 

She'll  teach  yon.  wi'  a  reekin  whitUe,     tnift inMAing^ 

Anither  sang. 

This  while  she 's  been  in  crankous  mood,  itatfui 

Her  lost  MilitialT  lir*d  her  bluid  ; 
(Dcil  nor  they  never  mair  do  guid, 

Play'd  her  that  pHskie  I)  Wck 

An'  now  she 's  like  to  rin  red-wud  mn  •tark  mm 

About  ber  whisky. 

■  Thomu  EnMae  (b.  ITSO,  •!.  IS23),  thinl  «on  of  Flenry-Divld.  tenth  Burl  of  BncliMi,  and 
ycningfr  brobhtr  of  Henry  Brskiiiit,  who  aiibKMiueiitlf  boraiiie  i  rricntl  irni  earTe^ioiulant 
at  Donii.  He  wu  eallnl  to  lbs  Btigllsh  bar  in  1T7S,  naa  retiini«d  for  PDrtamoutti  iu  liSt, 
and  becaine  Lonl  aiancellor  In  I)«W. 

I  Lord  Fmlarick  Campbell  (b.  1T36,  d.  ISIS),  second  brother  of  ths  Duke  of  AjgrU.  I^wd 
aNk-llsgl<iter  for  Scotland,  and  M.P.  for  the  coiiuty  of  Argyll  from  ITN  to  ITN. 

t  Sir  Ila/  Gampbsll  (b.  17M,  d.  1K33).  eldest  aon  of  Archibald  Cain|>bell  of  Soccotli,  Lord 
Advocala  lOr  Bcotland.  rapreaeiilatlvg  of  lbs  Glast,-aw  Krunp  of  burgbi  rrvn  ITU  to  178>, 
wheu  ho  aoccsednd  Sir  Thoma*  Millar  u  Lnnl  Piwldent  of  the  Court  of  Smaloii. 

I  Sir  William  Augnatus  Cunnliighaiiiii  of  Hiliirrai);  In  Ajmblrt,  anJ  of  Uvinpitona  In 
Llulttb^-otnbiro.  whiuli  he  rr|irei<piitr<t  from  1T74  tolTM.     He  died  Iu  1B2S. 

II  Thin  (tansi.  alluding  to  the  Iniperrect  elocution  of  Hugh  Montgoinsrie.  wat  omlttsd 
Itoin  the  poem  In  all  e<tltlons  iniblixhed  by  tlie  autbor. 

it  In  i;!H,  when  the  tOBHlTT 


'  ScolUind  n 

lange 

Tlie 

h  nillitii,  propoie-l  i 

ilihge 

neiit  ftoi 

11  the  <l 

lesip 

hli  fon 

11  by 

DempaU 

rand. 

■  patriot",  «»1 

osL 
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to  It 

dirk 

ran— knife 


MOSSOIBU 

An*  L — d  !  if  ance  they  pit  her  till 't, 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she  11  kilt, 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  helt, 

She  '11  tak  the  streets, 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt^ 

I'  the  first  she  meets ! 

For  G — d-sake,  sirs  !  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  her  cannie  wi'  the  hair, 
An'  to  the  muckle  house  repair, 

Wi'  instant  speed. 
An'  strive,  wi'  a'  your  wit  an'  lear,  learning 

To  get  roraead.  remedy 


Yon  ill-tongu'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 
But  gie  him  *t  het,  my  hearty  cocks ! 

E'en  cow  the  cadie  ! 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  l)ox 

An'  sportin  lady. 


■troke— 
gently,  and  with  the  grain 
House  of  Commons 


hot 
■nbdne— fellow 


Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's,* 
I  '11  be  his  debt  twa  mashluiu  bon  nocks,  t 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's  I 

Nine  times  a-week, 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an*  winnocks,  § 

Wad  kindly  seek.  would 


Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 
I  '11  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotcli, 
He  needna  fear  their  foul  reproach 
Nor  erudition, 


good  iMToad 


*  William  Pitt's  fother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Pitt  of  Bocon- 
nock,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

t  Scones  made  of  a  mixture  of  oatmeal,  pease  or  bean  flour,  and  barley*flour. 

t  A  worthy  old  hostess  of  the  Author's  in  Mauchliiie,  where  he  sometimes  studies  ]x>litic8 
over  a  glass  of  gude  auld  '  Scotch  Drink.' — B.  Nause's  story  was  different.  On  seeing  the 
poem,  she  declannl  that  the  author  had  never  been  but  once  or  twice  in  her  house.  A 
portrait  of  her  was  taken  by  Brooks  in  1700,  and  has  been  engraved. 

§  Pitt,  tlien  Clianccllor  of  the  Excliequor,  had  gained  some  credit  by  a  measure  introduced 
in  1784  for  preventing  smuggling  of  tea  by  re<lucing  the  duty,  the  rvvcnue  Ufing  compensated 
by  a  tax  on  windows. 


P^«^iv«mrf^ 
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Yon  mixtie-maxtie,  queer  hotch-potch,      confusedly  mixed 
The  '  Coalition.'  ♦ 


Auld  Scotland  has  a  laucle  tongue ; 
She  'a  just  a  devil  wi*  a  rung ; 
An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak  their  part, 
Tho*  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 

She  '11  no  desert. 

And  now,  ye  chosen  Five-ond- Forty,  t 
May  still  your  mithcr's  heart  support  ye ; 
Then,  tho'  a  minister  grow  dorty. 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ye  11  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an*  hearty, 

Before  his  face. 


rongh 
bladgeoa 


saucj 


God  bless  your  Honors,  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claise,  X 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes, 

That  haunt  St  Jamie's ! 
Your  humble  poet  sings  an'  prays^ 

While  Rab  his  name  i& 


ipoonftils  of  broth 

—cloth 

jftckdaws 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Let  half-starv'd  slaves  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich-clust'ring,  rise  ; 
Their  lot  auld  Scotland  ne'er  envies, 

But>  blythe  and  frisky, 
She  eyes  her  freeborn,  martial  boys 

Tak  aff  their  whisky. 


What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms. 
While  fragrance  blooms  and  beauty  charms, 


■un 


*  Tlie  '  Coftlition  niiiiistry.'  which  included  North  and  Fox,  was  in  power  rh>in  April  to 
December  178S. 

t  Tlie  reprraentation  of  Scotland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  this  time  consisted  of 
forty-flve  members. 

t  '  Drats '  means  here  coarse  cloth  or  rags.  This  line  is  a  variant  on  the  common  prayer 
for  'food  and  raiment.' 


MOSSOIEL. 
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When  wretches  range,  in  faniishM  Bwartns, 
The  scented  groves ; 

Or,  hounded  forth,  dishonor  arms 
In  hungry  droves  I 


Their  gun 's  a  burden  on  their  shouther ; 

They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powthcr ;  cannot  lUnd— nnen 

Their  bauldest  thought 's  a  hank'ring  swither  q„^J^^ 

To  stand  or  rin, 
TiU  skeljv-a  shot— they  're  aff,  a'  throw'ther,  "^^^1:^1 

To  savo  their  skin. 


But  bring  a  Scotsman  frae  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

An'  there 's  the  foe ! 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 


no 


Nae  cauld,  faint-hearted  doubtings  teaso  him ; 
Death  comes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An*  when  he  fa's. 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas. 


cold 


fitUs 
leaves 


Sages  their  solemn  een  may  steek. 
An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek, 

In  clime  an'  season ; 
But  tell  me  whisky's  name  in  Greek, 

I  '11  tell  the  reason. 


eyea — cloae 
mist 


Scotland,  my  auld,  respects  mither  ! 
Tlio'  whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather. 
Till  whare  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heather. 
Ye  tine  your  dam ; 


mother 

at  times— moisten 

crops 

loss 
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Freedom  and  whisky  gang  thegitber  ! 
Tak  atf  your  dram  !  * 


go  togother 


To  the  early  part  of  1786  may  be  referred  a  poem  in  which 
Bums  once  more  exhibits  his  tenderness  for  the  lower  animals. 
He  here  assumes  a  fictitious  character — that  of  an  old  farmer : 

THE  AULD  FARMER'S  NEWYEAR  MORNING  SALUTATION 

TO  HIS  AULD  MARE,  MAGGIE, 

ON  GIVING  HER  THE  ACCUSTOMED  RIPP  OF  CORN  TO  HANSEL 

IN  THE  NEW-YEAR. 

A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  ! 

Hae,  there 's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie  :  huidftii— •tomaeh 

Tho'  thou 's  howe-backit  now,  an'  knaggie,  hoUow-bwked 

I  Ve  seen  the  day 

Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie,  eoit 

Out-owre  the  lay.  im 

Tho'  now  thou 's  dowie,  stiff  an*  crazy,  droopfng 

An'  thy  auld  hide  as  white 's  a  daisie, 
I  've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek  an'  glaizie, 

A  bonio  gray  : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raize  thee,  dared-excita 

Ance  in  a  day. 


Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steove  an'  swank ; 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank, 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 

It 's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year, 
Sin'  thou  was  my  guidfather's  meero ; 

*  Alterwl,  probably  by  Mr  Fm«er  Tytler,  in  1794,  to  : 

*  Till  wlien  ye  fiiieak,  ye  aiblinR  bl«*ther, 
Yet  deil  male  matter  ! 
Freedom  aiul  whisky  piiig  tliejjither, 
Tak  atTyoiir  whitter.' 
The  alteration  has  been  universally  dJAregarded. 


strong^-flrm— ctatcily 

earth 
ditch 


mare 


I>erliapfl  talk  nonsenae 


a  hearty  dranglit  of  liquor 


lie  gicd  me  thco,  o'  toolmr  clciir, 
An'  fifty  mark  ;  * 

Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twns  wecl-woii  gear, 
An'  thou  was  stork. 

"WTien  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  miunie  : 
l^ho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  funnie. 

Ye  ne'er  was  doneie ; 
Sut  hamely,  tawie.t  quiet,  an'  cannie, 

An'  unco  sonsie. 


That  day,  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  piide, 
"MTien  ye  bure  hame  my  bonie  bride  ; 
-An'  eweet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle-Stewart  I  could  bragget  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 

Tbo'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and  hobble, 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble,       twinu 
That  day,  ye  was  a  jinket  noble, 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far  behin' ! 


could  bavfl  bngged, 


When  thou  nn'  I  were  young  an'  skiegh. 

An*  stable- meals  at  fairs  were  driegh. 

How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skri^h, 

An'  tak  the  road  ! 
Town's  bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abiegh,  o 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow,     "'^' 
We  took  tho  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooaes  I  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 
For  pith  on'  speed ; 
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But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pay*t  them  hollow, 
Whare'er  thou  gaed. 

The  snia',  droop-ruin pVt,  hunter  cattle   drooping  at  the  cnipp«r 

Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ;  ^^^o^^ 

But  sax  Scotch  mile,  thou  try't  their  mettle,  six 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle :  made— whetn 

Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle  switch 

0*  saugh  or  hazle.  wiUow 


Thou  was  a  noble  *fittie-lanV* 
As  e*er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours'  gaun, 

On  guid  March-weather, 
Ilae  turn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han', 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braing't,  an*  fetch't,  an*  flisket ; 
But  thy  auld  tail  tliou  wad  hae  whiskct, 
An'  spread  abrced  Uiy  weel-fiU'd  brisket^ 

\\T  pith  an'  power; 
Till  sprittio  knowes  wad  rair't  an'  risket. 

An'  slypet  owre-t 


eight  houn*  work 
six  roods 


fretted— raged 

-kicked 

lashed 

breast 


When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep. 
An'  thrcateu'd  lalx)ur  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee  bit  heap  | 

Aboon  the  timmer : 
I  ken'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 


long 


before  sainmer 


In  cart  or  car  tliou  never  reestet ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 
Thou  never  lap,  an'  stenned,  an*  breastet^ 
Then  stood  to  blaw ; 


stood  sUll 

steepest  hill 

leaped— reared 


*  The  near  horse  of  the  hindmottt  pair  in  the  plough. 

t  'Till  hillocks,  where  the  earth  was  ftall  of  tough-rooted  pUnts,  would  have  given  forth 
a  cracking  sound,  and  the  clods  fklleu  gently  over.* 
I  Filled  thy  measure  of  coru  to  overflowing. 


UOSSGIBL. 

Bui  just  thy  step  a  wee  tiling  liastet^ 
Thou  suoov't  awa. 

My  '  plough '  is  now  thy  baim-time  a', 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw ;  '*' 
¥orbye  sax  niae  I  Wo  seirt  awa, 

That  thou  has  nurst : 
They  drew  mo  thretteen  pund  an*  twa, 

The  vera  warst. 
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a  little— quickened 
pushed  ou  qnieUy 


Beside*  six  more 
thirteen 


Mony  a  sair  daurg  wo  twa  hae  wrought,  dsy's  worit 

An'  wi'  the  weary  warl*  fought !  world 

An'  mony  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

Wo  wad  be  beat  1 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we  *re  brought^ 

Wi'  something  yet. 

An'  think  na',  my  auld  trusty  seryan'y 
That  now  perhaps  thou 's  less  deservin. 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin, 

For  my  last  fow,  bushel 

A  heapet  stimpart,!  I  '11  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  you. 

We  'vc  worn  to  crazy  yeare  thegither; 

We  '11  toyte  about  wi'  ano  anithor ;  move 

Wi'  tentie  care  I  '11  flit  thy  tether  heedftii 

To  some  hain'd  rig,  reserved  piece  of  ground 

Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather,  stretch 

Wi'  sma  fatigue. 


*  The  tale  of  the  "  Twa  Dogs,"  says  Gilbert  Bums,  *  was  com- 
posed after  tho  resolution  of  publishing  was  nearly  taken.  Kobert 
had  a  dog,  which  he  called  Luath,  that  was  a  great  favourite.  Tho 
dog  had  been  killed  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  some  |)erson,  the 

*  Meaning— ell  the  four  horses  now  working  in  my  plough  are  thj  progeny. 
t  A  nieaaure— the  eighth  part  of  a  bushel. 
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night  Ijeforc  my  father's  death.  Robert  said  to  me  that  he  should 
like  to  confer  such  immortality  as  he  could  bestow  upon  his  old 
friend  Luath,  and  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  introduce  some- 
tlung  into  the  book  under  the  title  of  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  a 
Quadruped  Friend ;  but  this  plan  was  given  up  for  the  poem  as  it 
now  stands.  Caesar  was  merely  the  creature  of  the  poet's  imagin- 
ation, created  for  the  pur|)ose  of  holding  chat  with  his  favourite 
Luath.' 


THE   TWA    DOGS: 

A    TALE. 

Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  tlie  name  o*  auld  *  King  Coil,*  ♦ 
Upon  a  bonic  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon, 
Tvva  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgathered  anco  upon  a  time. 


lfetta«BtlMr 


The  first  I  '11  name,  they  ca'd  him  *  Cassar,' 
Was  keepet  for  his  Honor's  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Shew'd  ho  was  naue  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
13ut  whalpet  some  place  far  abroad,  whelped 

Wharc  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod.  Ce.  NewfimmUuid 

His  lockoil,  letter'd,  braw  biiiss-collar 
Shew'd  him  tlie  gentleman  an'  scholar; 
But  thougli  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  lient  a  pride,  nae  i)rido  had  he ; 
But  wad  liae  spent  an  liour  caressin, 
Ev'n  wi'  a  tinkler-gipscy's  messan  : 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  ho  wad  stand,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
An'  stroan'd  on  stimes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 


not  the  leut  pride 


car 

smithy 

matted-heired  dog 

—unkempt 


■tones 


•  'Kyle'  the  name  of  th«  iniiMle  ilfstrict  of  Ayrehir**,  was  tra*litionalIy  said  to  derive  its 
name  fn)m  Coilus,  'king  of  tho  rictn.'  or  'OM  King  Coir'— n  mere  myth.  Other  derivations 
an'  ffom  Oa«lic  (y>i7/r,  'a  wotmI  '  (sw  note  to  the  'Mauchline  Lady,'  p.  140);  or  fh)m  cool, 
'Htraitii,'  i>eriiai)ti  n'fcniiig  lo  the  Firth  of  ClyUo. 


M0680IKL.  28^ 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie —  other 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie,  fallow 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  '  Luath '  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  laug. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke,  wiae 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke.                i«ped— ditch  or  wau 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face  t  hmndaoine 

Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place ;  eTery 

His  breast  was  white,  his  tousie  back  shaggy 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 

His  gawsie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl,  handaome 

Hung  owre  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirL  hipa 


fond 
very  iutimata 


Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
And  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuflTd  an'  snowket ;      *!^n'ted 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudie worts  they  howket;  moiea— dugup 
Whyles  scour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion, 
An*  worry'd  ither  in  diversion ;  each  other 

Till  tir'd  at  last  wi'  niony  a  farce. 

They  set  them  down  upon  their ^ 

An'  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  '  lords  o'  the  creation.' 


VOL.   I. 


C  iE  s  A  R. 

I  've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw, 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  rackfed  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kane^  an'  a'  his  stents  :§ 

*  Cuchullin's  dog  in  Ossian's  Finifol.—B, 
t  Having  a  white  stripe  down  the  face. 
t  Rent  in  the  shape  of  fkrm-produce. 
f  AsHesanienta. 

S 


at  all 


VMR 
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He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  boll ; 
He  ca's  his  coach;  he  ca's  his  horse; 
He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse. 
As  lang  's  my  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  steeks, 
The  yellow  lettered  Geordie  kecks. 


■titchM 
gaiuea  peeps 


«  « 


Frae  morn  to  e'en  it 's  nought  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stechin,  stufflng 

Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan  kitchenpeopie— beUy 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  an'  sic  like  trashtrie,  truh 

That 's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie.  wmste 

Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastet  wonner,     ■hriTeiied-up  wonder 
Poor,  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant-man 
His  Honor  has  in  a'  the  Ian' : 

An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in,        .^JtolSS 
I  own  it 's  past  my  comprehension. 

L  u  A  T  H. 

In  truth — 

Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they  're  fash't  enough :  wmeUine* 
A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheugh,  diggi^g-ditch 

Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke,  building— wui 

Baring  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like ; 
Himsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smy trie  o'  wee  duddie  weans,  ,.,,,   "^'^'•,  ^T.*!^"" 

"^  '  littiA  ragged  children 

An'  nought  but  his  han'-daui^,  to  keep  hand's  Ubour 

Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  raep.* 

An*  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer,  almost 

An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kent  yet,  knew 

They  're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies,    stalwart  men— women 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

Thack  and  raep'  means  here— Uiatch  and  straw-rope  to  bind  it. 
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But  then  to  see  how  ye  're  neglecket, 
How  huff'd,  an'  cuff'd,  an'  disrespecket ! 
L — d  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle  ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk, 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock.  badger 

I  've  notic'd,  on  our  laird's  court-day, — 
An'  mony  a  time  my  lieart  's  been  wae, —  sad 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash ;  must  endare-abuM 
He  11  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear;  >n*k««~»|t^ 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  I 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor-folk  maun  be  wretches  1  ,^tched    *""* 


creatures 


LUATH. 


They  're  no  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think. 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink,  poverty 

They  're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sights 
The  view  o'  't  gies  them  little  fright 

Then  chance  and  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They  're  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided  ; 
An'  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment^ 
A  blink  o'  rest 's  a  sweet  enjoyment 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives. 

Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives ;     tiiriving  children 

The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride. 

That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side. 


!-•• 
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LIFE   AND   WOKKS   OF   BURNS. 

An*  whyles  twalpennie  worth  *  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy : 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs ; 
They  '11  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  i'  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation 's  comin, 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 


ale 


wonder 


As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowniass  returns. 
They  get  the  jovial,  rantin  kirns,         hanreiv-boiiie  r^oidiigs 
When  rural  life,  of  ev'ry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 

Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth  iiiiiiMfbrUi 

Forgets  there's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream,  ale  •mokes— fhith 

An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  stenm ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill,  puffing  out  smoke— suuff-box 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cuntie  auld  folks  crackin  crouse,  cheery— uiking  briakiy 
The  young  anes  ranting  thro'  the  house —  ftoUcUng 

My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barket  wi'  them. 


Still  it 's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd ; 
Tliere  's  mony  a  creditable  stock 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  an'  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  hiniscl  the  faster 
In  favor  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins  thrang  a  parliamentin'. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin' — 


too 


■eemly 
torn 


iwriiaps  btiay 

ill  Farliaineut 

good 


*  A  penuywortb.  twelve  pence  of  Scott  money  being  equal  to  one  penny  sterling. 
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CJESAR. 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it :         Faith— know  little 
For  Britain's  guid  !  giiid  faith  !  I  doubt  it 
Say  mther,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him  :  going 

An*  saying  aye  or  no 's  they  bid  him  : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 
Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft,  mad 

To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  mak  a  tour  an'  tak  a  whirl, 
To  learn  hon  to7i,  an'  see  the  worl'. 


There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails;* 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars  an'  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wh — re-hunting  amang  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bowses  drumlie  (xerman-water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  an'  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 

For  Britain's  guid  !  for  her  destruction  I 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud  an'  faction. 


road 
flght—baUockt 


drinks— 
turbid  mineral*water 


LUATH. 

Hech  man  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  t 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports, 


Btyle 

many  a  fine 

troubled 

wealth— road 

away  from 


*  'Rives'  means  literally  *  tears.'  Bums  here  doubtless  refers  to  the  actions— very 
common  in  his  day— which  were  raised  in  court  by  the  extravagant  heirs  of  entailed 
Scottish  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  entails  declared  invalid,  and  so  enabling 
them  to  burden  the  estates  with  debt. 


\ 
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It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  an'  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin',  ramblin'  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them 's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer, 
Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er-a-bit  they  're  ill  to  poor  folk. 


Not  a  bit 

cutting  down 

their  Umber 

mistren 


But  will  ye  tell  me,  master  Caesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life 's  a  life  o'  pleasure  1 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  o'  't  need  na  fear  them. 


botber 


C^SAR. 

L — d,  man,  wore  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am, 
The  gentles,  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  them  ! 

It 's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro*  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ;  cold— summer 

They  've  nae  sair-wark  to  craze  their  banes,       hjini  work 
An'  fill  auld-age  wi'  grips  an'  granes  :  sroans 

But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them ;  enoogb 

An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them,  trouble 

In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 


A  country  follow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acre 's  till'd,  he 's  right  enough ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzen  *s  done,  she 's  unco  weel ; 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi*  ev'n-ilown  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy  : 
Their  days  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  an'  restless. 


wont 
work 

nothing 
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An*  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balls  an*  races, 
Their  galloping  through  public  places, 
There 's  sic  paiude,  sic  pomp  an'  art, 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 

The  men  cast  out  in  party-matches, 

Tlien  sowther  a*  in  deep  debauches.  reconcile 

Ae  night  they  *re  mad  wi'  drink  an*  wh-ring.  One 

Nicst  day  their  life  is  past  enduring.  Next 


each  other 

downright  devils  and 
wicked  women 


The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 

As  great  an'  gracious  a*  as  sisters ; 

But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o*  ither, 

They  're  a*  run  deils  an*  jads  thegither. 

Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an*  platie,  .Sometimes,  over 

_,•'.'  _   ,         .         *^  '^  '  the  small  cup  of  tea 

They  sip  the  scandal-potion  pretty ; 

Or  leo-lang  nights,  wi*  crabbet  leuks,  live-long— sour 

Pore  owre  the  deviFs  pictur*d  beuks ;  cariis 

Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 

An*  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard,  any 


There 's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry *s  life  in  common. 


By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
An*  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night : 
The  bum-clock  humm*d  wi*  lazy  drone  ;* 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i*  the  loan  ;t 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic*d  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs; 
An*  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Eesolv'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


twilight 

beette 

cowB— lowing 

got— rose 


*  Compare  '  The  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight,'  in  Gray's  '  Elegy.' 
t  '  Loan '  means  here  an  opening  between  fields  of  com  near,  or  leading  to,  th^  lioine- 
stead,  where  cows  are  millced. 


( 
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TO    A    LOUSE, 

ON    SEEING    ONE    ON    A    LADY'S    BONNET    AT  CHURCH.* 

where  are  yoa 

Ha !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie !  eni^,j„g«^Sgi^ 

Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly :  marveiioiuiy 

I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely,  itmt  dexteroiuiy 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ;  over 

Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  but  sparely  in  troth 

On  sic  a  place. 


Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner,  worthier  creatara 

Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner,  saint 

How  daur  ye  set  a  fit  upon  her,  dan— ibot 

Sae  fine  a  Lady  ! 
(jae  somewhere  else  and  seek  your  dinner, 

On  some  poor  body. 

Begone— aide  of 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle;  eprawi.  ^i»t  d^ 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle  acnunbie 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle         comb-dan 

Your  thick  plantations. 


Now  baud  you  there,  ye  're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na  faith  t  ye  yet  1  ye  '11  no  be  right 

Till  ye  've  got  on  it. 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow'ring  height 

0'  Miss's  bonnet. 


nmafn 
ribbon-enda 


My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out,  bold 

As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet ;  any  goosebeny 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet,  "^"^  mercury  formed 

intoapaata 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum,  pnngent  powder 

1  'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  dose  o'  't,  give 

Wad  dress  your  droddum !       chaRtiw— bnech 

*  It  \n  generally  understood  that  this  *  lady '  waa  one  of  the  Mauchline  *  bell«i.' 
t  '  Faith  (or  haith)  ye  yet '  is  beet  nndered  by  the  English  phrase  '  confonnd  you !  * 
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I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy  wonid  not  hftve  been 

You  on  an  auld  wife's  flaineu  toy ;    oid-fkshioned  fUnnei  cap 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy^  perhape— uttie  ngged 

On  's  wyliecoat ;  ander-jMket 

But  Miss's  fine  Lufiardt,*  fye ! 
How  daur  ye  do 't  ? 

0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head, 

An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread !  on  view 

Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie  's  t  niakin ! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin  1 1 

0  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us  gilt 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us  from 

And  foolish  notion : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us,  leave 

And  ev'n  Devotion ! 


'The  Twa  Herds'  had  secured  for  Bums  the  friendship  of  John 
Goldie  and  other  citizens  of  Kilmarnock,  and  he  appears,  before 
February  1786,  to  have  paid  several  visits  to  that  town,  which  is 
only  nine  miles  from  Mauchline.  The  popular  tradition  is  that 
Goldie  called  at  Mossgiel  one  day  during  harvest,  that  Bums  went 
out  with  him,  and,  sitting  down  behind  a  stook,  read  to  his  visitor 
several  of  his  poems.  Goldie,  delighted  with  what  he  heard,  suggested 
that  the  poems  should  be  published,  and  invited  their  author  to 
visit  him  at  Kilmarnock.     There,  at  Goldie's  table,  it  is  said,  Bums 

*  VIncenso  LnnardI  (Ik  1759,  d.  180GX  Mcretary  to  the  Neapolitan  ambaaeador  in  London, 
and,  in  hin  own  opinion,  *  flnt  aerial  traveller  in  the  Snglinh  atmosphere,'  had  made  a 
considerable  reputation  during  the  years  1784  and  1785  by  his  balloon  ascents  in  England 
and  Scotland.  An  Account  of  Five  Aerial  Voyagee  in  Si»tland,  in  a  Seriet  of  LetUn  to  hla 
Guardian,  Gkerardo  Campagni,  by  Vincenzo  Lunardi,  was  published  at  London  in  1780.  A 
fkshionable  balloon-shaped  bonnet  was  named  after  him. 
t  *  Blastie '  means  '  shrirelled-iip  dwarf.'  Here  the  word  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 
t  These  two  lines  may  be  rendered— 'I  fear,  fh>m  the  way  folk  are  winking  and 
pointing  in  your  direction,  that  they  see  what  is  the  matter.* 
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met  a  gronp  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town — Patenon, 
the  town-clerk;  Dr  Hamilton;  Major  Parker,  hanker;  Bailies 
Gregory  and  GreensUieMB ;  Dr  John  Moore;  and  Robert 
Muir,  merchant.  What  immediately  followed  from  the  visit  to 
OoMic  it  is  imprjssible  to  say :  apparently,  any  wish  that  may 
have  been  formed  either  by  the  •  Terror  of  the  Whigs '  himself  or 
by  any  of  his  friends  U)  get  the  poems  published,  had  no  immediate 
result. 

At  this  time,  owing  to  the  death,  in  June  1785,  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mutn<;,  minister  of  the  second  chaise  of  Kilmarnock,  great 
excitement  prevailed  there,  it  being  uncertain  whether  the  Earl  of 
(iloncaini,  who  w.is  patron  of  the  living,  would  selects  moderate  or 
a  '  high  flior '  in  his  place.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  appoint- 
ment had  Ik^cii  settled  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  James  Mackinlay,  a 
young  member  of  the  'zealous'  party,  his  friends  were  overjoyed. 
Tlioy  rcmemlMjred  how  mmlemte  or  *  common-sense '  theology  had 
l>een  preachcid  for  many  years  by  Mutrie's  predecessor,  Lindsay,  and 
thuy  bewailed  the  eilbcts  of  so  long  a  reign  of  terror.  But  now  his 
place  was  to  be  taken  by  one  who  might  be  expected  to  do  much 
to  riipair  th(j  evil.  The  moderates  were  proportionately  vexed. 
To  console  tlM-m  to  some  extent,  Burns  composed  a  poem  con- 
taining an  anticipatory  view  of  the  approaching  ceremony,  by 
which  Mackinlay  was  to  bo  introduced  to  his  charge.* 


THE    ORDINATION. 

For  HCiiHe  tlioy  little  owe  to  Frugal  Ileav'u. — 
!()  plciwe  the  Mob  they  hide  the  little  giv'n.t 


'!> 


Kilmarnock  Wabsters,  fidgoan'claw,  wetven— shrng— teimteb 
An'  |>our  your  creeshie  nations;  greasy flqaadnma 

.An'  yo  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw,  ■twtcb 

Of  a*  denominations  ;  J 

•  T!i«»  ■ctiml  onllniitton  of  Mackinlay  ilM  not  take  place  till  «th  April  17M.  Bums,  when 
clrvulatiiitt  coploii  of  •  llw  Onllnation  *  ainonj?  hN  frieiul*.  did  not  eend  all  of  them  fbrth  In 
hU  own  naiutt.  Th(»  Karl  of  Koii«*lK>ry  haa  in  his  ixmammIou  a  nmnuscript  which  it  entitled 
•Tin*  Orilliiation  -«  ^H)toh  |Hvm,  by  Rob  Rhy«>er.' 

t  h\  \\\i* '  Hob  WiyniiT'  n»anu)»cript,  •  Kul*«iux*  is  given  below  these  lines,  ts  !f  this 
w«rw  tht«  naniit  of  tlit'ir  author. 

I  KilniarniH^k  waa  th»»n  a  town  of  lM»tw<trn  thw*  anil  four  thonaand  inhabitants,  most  of 
wh*>m  w«»w»  l«UK•a|^Hl  <»ltln»r  iu  th«»  nianuftictun«  of  carpets  and  other  coarse  woollen  goods, 
W  in  tho  pu»|H(  lilt  ion  of  Wlhor, 
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Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ano  an'  a',     Awty  i— Low  Church 

All'  there  tak  up  your  stations ; 
Then  atf  to  Begbie's  *  in  a  raw,  row 

An'  pour  divine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 

Curst  *  Common-sense,*  that  imp  o*  h — 11, 

Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ;  f 
But  Oliphant  aft  made  her  yell, 

An'  Russell  sair  misca'd  her ;  I  reviled 

This  day  M*Kinlay  taks  the  flail, 

An'  he 's  the  boy  will  blaud  her !  viap 

*  A  tavern,  now  the  Aiigel  Hotel,  in  Market  Lane,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mamock  Water 
fW>in  the  Laigh  Kirk.  The  narrowness  of  the  bridge  across  which  the  worshippers  had  to 
pass  necessitated  their  straggling  '  in  a  raw.'  '  Crookes's '  appears  in  place  of '  Begbie's'  in 
the  '  Rob  Rhymer '  manuscript.  It  is  not  impossible  that '  Crookes's  *  was,  like  '  Begbie's,' 
a  tavern  in  Kilmarnock.  On  the  other  hand,  Crookes  may  have  been  a  hospitable  member 
of  the  Crooks  (spelled  *  Crookes '  and  '  Crox ')  fttmily,  which  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  leather  trade  in  Kilmarnock,  and  who  may  have  treated  his  '  leather  raxing  and  drawing* 
fHends  to  home-brewed  ale  and  porter.    Tliere  were  no  licensing  acts  in  these  days. 

t  A  notion  prevailed  tliat  Mr  Lindsay  had  been  indebted  for  his  presentation  to  hii 
wife,  Margaret  Lauder,  who  was  popularly  believed,  but,  it  now  appears,  quite  erroneously, 
to  have  been  hou8ekee|>er  to  Lord  Olencaim,  patron  of  the  living.  Mr  Lindsay's 
induction,  in  1764,  was  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  that  it 
produced  a  riot,  attended  by  many  outrages.  Three  young  men,  who  had  obtained  an 
unenviable  notoriety  by  their  violence,  were  whipped  through  Ayr,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
month.  These  circumMtances  evoked  fh)m  a  shoemaker,  named  Hunter,  a  scoffing  ballad, 
to  which  Bums  alludes  in  his  original  note  on  this  passage.  The  violence  of  the  people 
was  so  extreme  at  the  attempted  induction  of  Mr  Lintlsay,  as  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery.  The  clergy  dispersed  in  terror.  A  curioiui  anecdote 
connected  with  the  affair  was  related  by  the  late  William  Alton  of  Hamilton  :  'Tlie  minister 
of  Fenwick  fled  in  trepidation,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  proceeded  to  ride  home,  with  the 
fearful  scene  still  occupying  his  excited  imagination.  It  happened  that  an  English 
conmiercial  traveller  was  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  town  on  his  way  to  Glasgow.  He 
asked  the  road,  which  was  then  somewhat  difficult  to  And,  and  very  bad  when  it  was  found. 
"  Keep  after  that  man  for  the  first  four  miles,  and  ye  cannot  go  wrong,"  said  the  people. 
The  minister,  finding  a  horseman  following  him  very  hard,  Uiought  it  was  an  outraged 
Calvinist  He  clapped  the  spurs  to  his  beast,  and  fled  fkster  than  before.  The  English- 
man, fearful  to  lose  his  way,  put  his  horse  to  speed  too,  and  then  tlie  affair  became  a  John 
Oilpin  scamper,  only  with  two  actors  instead  of  one.  At  last  the  poor  minister  turned 
down  a  lane  to  one  of  his  fanners,  on  whom  he  called  in  desperation  to  bring  out  his  people 
and  save  his  life.  The  Englishman,  following  close  up,  rode  into  the  fhnnyard  at  the  same 
moment,  when,  instead  of  a  deadly  combat  on  thfH)logica1  grounds,  there  took  place  only  an 
explanation.  Tlie  whole  party  enjoyed  the  Joke  so  much  that  the  fanner  insisted  on 
keeping  the  stranger  as  his  guest  for  the  night,  with  the  minister  to  help  away  the  toddy.* 
In  the  '  Rob  Rhymer '  manuscript,  this  note  is  given  :  '  I  suppose  the  author  here  means 
Mrs  Lindsay,  wife  to  the  late  Rev.  and  worthy  Mr  Lindsay,  as  that  was  her  maiden  name, 
I  am  told.    N.B.—He  got  the  Laigh  Kirk  of  Kilmarnock.' 

t  The  Rev.  James  Oliphant  was  minister  of  Kilmarnock  High  Church  flrom  1764  to  1774, 
when  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Dumbarton.  He  di^  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  He  was  an  *  Auld  Light,'  like  Russell,  and  possessecl  of  a  powerful  voice,  which 
enabled  him  to  make  the  kirk  'yell.* 
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He  '11  clap  a  shangan  *  on  her  taily 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her  children— ben^ttw 

Wi'  dirt  this  day. 

Mak  haste  an'  turn  King  David  owre,  ^f'the  PMimi^ofDiMrtd 

An'  lilt  wi'  holy  clangor  ;  "ing 

O'  double  verse  come  gie  us  four, 

An'  skirl  up  *  the  Bangor  : '  t  shriek,  sing  noiafiy 

This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure,  dnst^  uoIm 

Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her,  wrong 

For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r, 

And  gloriously  she  '11  whang  her  ^""^"'"f^Jf^a^JSlIJ 

Wi'  pith  this  day. 

Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read, 

An'  touch  it  atf  wi'  vigour, 
How  graceless  Ham  I  leugh  at  his  Dad, 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger ; 
Or  Phinehas  §  drove  the  murdering  blade, 

Wi'  w— ^-e-abhorring  rigour ; 
Or  Zipporah,  ||  the  scauldin  jad,  scolding  rizen 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger, 

I'  til'  inn  that  day. 

There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed. 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, 
That  Stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion ; 
And  gie  him  o'er  the  flock,  to  feed, 

And  punish  each  transgression  ;ir 

*  A  Biick  deft  at  one  end  to  put  the  tail  of  a  dog  in,  by  way  of  frolic  or  to  firlghten  him 
away. 

t  The  name  of  a  plaintive  psalm-tune,  of  English  origin,  which  was  often  sung  in  Scottlth 
churches.    '  Double  verse,'  in  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  a  stanza  of  eig^t  lines. 
*  Four  double  verses '  was  twice  as  much  as  was  usually  sung  at  a  time, 
t  Genesis,  ix.  22.— R,  B. 

I  Numbers,  xxv.  B.—R,  B.  ||  Bxodus,  iv.  25.— fi.  B. 

H  Variation—'  There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed, 
Wi'  form 'la  and  confession ; 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  his  head, 

And  seal  his  high  commission, 
The  holy  flock  to  tent  and  feed, 
And  punish  each  transgression,*  ftc. 
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Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin,  beatiug 

Spare  them  nae  day. 

Now  auld  Kihnarnock  cock  thy  tail, 

And  toss  thy  horns  fu'  canty  ; 
Nae  mair  thou  *lt  rowte  out-owre  the  dale, 

Because  thy  pasture's  scanty  ; 
For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail  armniu-greeus 

Shall  till  thy  crib  in  plenty, 
An'  runts  o'  grace  the  pick  an'  wale,    cabbage  HUikB—choioe 

No  gi'en  by  way  o'  dainty,  not  given 

But  ilka  day.  every 

Nae  mair  by  *  Babel's  streams '  we  '11  weep, 

To  think  upon  our  *Zion ;' 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep, 

Like  baby-clouts  a-dryin  : 
Come,  screw  the  pegs  wi'  tunefu'  cheep, 

And  o'er  the  thaiims  be  tryin ; 
Oh,  rare  !  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep, 

And  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin 

Fu'  fast  this  day  ! 

Lang  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim. 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin. 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfairn. 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin  :  * 
Our  Patron,  honest  man  !  Glencaim, 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin ; 
And  like  a  godly  elect  bairn, 

He 's  wal'd  us  out  a  true  ane. 

And  sound  this  day. 

Now  Robertson,!  harangue  nae  mair, 
But  steek  your  gab  for  ever : 

*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  long-dlspated  setUement  of  the  Rev.  William  Boyd  as 
minister  of  tlie  parish  of  Fenwick.  The  people  being  pr^udiced  against  him  as  a  moderate, 
or  rather  as  the  nominee  of  that  party,  his  settlement  was  resisted  as  long  as  possible ;  but 
he  was  at  length  ordained  in  the  council-chamber  of  Irvine,  June  25,  1782.  Mr  Boyd  after- 
wards became  very  popular,  and  remained  in  Fenwick  till  his  death  in  1828. 

t  The  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Mackinlay's  coUeague,  and  a  moderate.  He  was  inducted 
in  17tf5,  and  died  in  1799. 
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Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  Ayr,* 
For  there  they  '11  think  you  clever; 

Or,  nae  reflection  ou  your  lear, 
Ye  may  commence  a  Shaver ; 

Or  to  the  Netherton  t  repair. 
And  turn  a  car]>et-weaver, 

Afif-hand  this  day. 

Mutrie  |  and  you  were  just  a  match, 

We  never  had  sic  twa  drones : 
Auld  *  Hornie  '§  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch, 

Just  like  n  winkiu  baudrons : 
And  ay  he  catch'd  the  tither  wretch, 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons  : 
But  now  his  honour  maun  detach, 

Wi'  a'  his  brimstone  squadrons. 
Fast,  fast  this  day. 

Sec,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 

She  *s  swingein  thro'  the  city ; 
Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  cat  she  plays ! 

I  vow  it 's  unco  pretty  : 
There,  learning,  with  his  Greekish  face. 

Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty ; 
And  '  Common  Sense  '  is  gaun,  she  says. 

To  iiiak  to  Jamie  Beattie  || 

Her  plaint  this  day. 
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*  It  is  iirobable  that  BuniA  di<l  not  mean  here  to  libel  the  commnnltsr  of  Ayr  u  it  was  in 
liiM  diiy.  It  lias  been  suggesUtl,  plausibly  enongh,  Uiat  Ayr  obtained  its  reputation  Tot 
'  wickedness'  when  it  was  the  centre  of  such  fninily  or  clan  fends  as  that  of  the  Kennedys, 
which  terminated  in  the '  Auchindraine  Tragedy  *  of  10O2.  Or  Bums  may  have  been  thinking 
of  'g(xliy '  John  Welsh,  who  became  the  first  reformed  minister  of  Ayr,  and  who  found  *  the 
])lA<:f;  w>  divideil  into  factions,  an<l  rille«l  with  bloo<ly  conflicts,  a  man  could  hardly  walk  t]ie 
streets  with  safety.'  In  theological '  wickedness,'  too,  the  Ayr  of '  D'rymi)le  niihl '  and  bis 
moderate  friends  could  hanlly  vie  with  the  *  Air  toun '  of  which  Wodrow  wrote  in  June 
1729:  '  On  Babbath,  in  time  of  <livine  worship,  men  of  sotiie  character,  Mr  Charles  Cochran, 
James  Dalrymi>le,  clerk,  and  many  others,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight,  instead  of 
wortfhippiiig  with  ntlior  Cliristinns,  meet  in  a  tavern,  and  road  Woolston's  DiuoHrta  en 
Mirade$,  ami  ridicule  all  religiuii.' 

t  A  district  of  Kilmarnock,  where  carpet-weaving  was  carried  on. 

X  Tim  clergyman  whom  Mackinlay  succeede<l,  and  who  hail  been  minister  of  the  second 
charge  of  Kilmarnock  fh>m  1775  to  178f*. 

f  A  nickname  given  to  the  Devil,  fhun  tlip  horiM  he  is  sup|)osed  occasionally  to  wear. 

II  DiMibtlcss  the  author  of  Tht  Minstrel  and  the  A'lutiy  oh  Truth  is  meaut  by  Buma 
Beattie  was  a  moderate. 
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But  there  'a  Mondity  *  himsel, 

Embracing  all  opinions ; 
Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tither  yell, 

Between  his  twa  companions ; 
See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell,t 

As  ane  were  j^eelin  onions ! 
Now  there,  they  're  pack  fed  off  to  h — 11, 

And  banish'd  our  dominions, 

Henceforth  this  day. 
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O  happy  day !  rejoice,  rejoice  ! 

Come  bouse  about  the  porter  ! 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  nae  mair  find  quarter : 
M*Kinlay,  Russell,  are  the  boys 

That  Heresy  can  torture; 
They  '11  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse, 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

By  th*  head  some  day. 


passronnd 


roiw— hoist 
cut 


Come,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in,  ^'"'•'"'"'^^i^Jj^'^pS 

And  here 's,  for  a  conclusion. 
To  ev'ry  *  New-light '  mother's  son, 

From  this  time  forth.  Confusion : 
If  mair  they  deave  us  wi'  their  din,  deafen 

Or  Patronage  intrusion. 
We  11  light  a  spunk,  and,  ev'ry  skin,  J       brimstone  match 

We  '11  rin  them  aff  in  fusion. 

Like  oil,  some  day.  § 

*  The  evangelicals  constantly  reproached  the  moderates  with  preaching  a '  cold  morality/ 
to  the  neglect  of '  the  doctrines  of  grace.* 

t  '  Fell '  means  the  cuticle  immediately  below  the  skin,  which  tastes  bitter. 

I  This  may  be  interpret^— *  We'll  kindle  a  Are  that  will  melt  them,  one  and  all,  to 
nothing,*  like  'rendering '  the  fat  of  pigs  to  lard. 

§  Mackinlay  became  a  (bvourite  preacher,  very  much,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  his 
*flne  manner;'  and  had  the  degree  D.D.  conferred  upon  him.  On  the  0th  April  1886  a 
dinner,  presided  over  by  the  Provost  of  Kilmarnock,  was  given  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry.  Referring  to  his  famous  ordhiation  and 
the  persons  present  at  the  subsequent  dinner,  he  said  :  'Time,  in  its  sure  and  silent  course, 
has  carried  them  all  away,  so  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  individual  who  was  at  that 
dinner  who  now  8ur\'ives,  and  in  the  congregation  to  which  I  now  minister  T  cannot 
recognise  above  three  or  four  who  were  members  of  it  when  I  was  ordained.'   Dr  Mackinlay 
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To  this  period  may  be  referred  a  poem  which  did  not 
light  till  after  the  fame  of  Burns  was  established : 


the 


ADDRESS 
TO  THE  UNCO  GUID,  OR  THE  RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 


My  son,  these  Maxims  make  a  rule. 

And  lump  them  ay  thegither ; 
The  Rigid  Righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wise  aiiitlier : 
The  cleanest  com  that  e'er  was  dighttlirMhed  or  winnowed 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff  in ;  gnin*— duor 

So  ne'er  a  fellow-creature  slight 

For  random  fits  o'  dafiin.  inerriiiMnt,  folly 

Solomon.— Eccles.  viL  16. 


O  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye  've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  Neebour's  fauts  and  folly  ! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

SupplyM  wi'  store  o'  water, 
The  heap^t  hftpi)er  *8  ebbing  still, 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 
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Hear  me,  ye  venerable  Core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals ; 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes, 

"Would  here  propone  defences, 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Thoir  failings  and  mischances. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi*  theirs  compar'd, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer. 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  maks  the  mighty  ditfer ; 
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died  on  10th  February  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighty-Hve.  Accord fng  to  a  newspaper  obituary 
notice,  he  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Douglas,  in  LanarkHhire,  and  entered  life  as 
'tutor 'in  the  rainlly  of  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Win«1yhill,  by  whose  influence  with 
the  Earl  of  OlAncaim  he  obtained  the  presentation  to  the  second  charge  of  Kilniamock. 
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Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in, 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hiding. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop : 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 

See  Social-life  and  Glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they  're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking : 
O  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  h — 11  to  state, 

D — mnation  of  expences  !* 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  Dames, 

Ty'd  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear-lov*d  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whi8i)er  i'  your  lug. 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man, 

Still  gentler  sister  Woman ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  t  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 

*  These  two  lines  may  be  interpreted,  '  O  if  they  would  but  pause  to  set  forth  the  debit 
and  credit  sides  of  the  transaction,  and  consider  that  damnation  in  the  hell  you  dread  more 
than  they  do  is  the  expense  of  the  game  they  are  playing.' 

t  A  *  kennin '  means  '  the  least  thing,'  or  'Just  as  much  as  you  may  ken  (perceive)  and  no 
more,'  and  is  almost  identical  with  the  modern  '  sensation.' 
VOL.  I,  T 
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One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 
The  moving  Why  they  do  it ; 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 
How  far  i>erliaps  they  rue  it 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord  its  various  tono. 

Each  spring  its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let 's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What 's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted. 


The  productions  of  this  busy  winter  had  not  been  confined  to 
Burns's  table-drawer  at  Mossgiel.  There  were  capable  men  around 
him,  to  whom  he  might  show  liis  poems,  and  whose  opinion  on 
them  was  Avorth  having — Gavin  Hamilton,  his  bosom  friend  James 
Smith,  his  shrewd  medical  attendant  Mackenzie,  his  Kilmarnock 
admirers,  several  moderate  ministers,  and,  finally,  Robert  Aiken, 
perhaps  the  most  susceptible  of  them  all  to  the  influences  of 
poetry.  This  Mr  Aiken,*  to  whom  Bums  has  given  immortality 
by  the  dedication  to  him  of  his  *  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  was  a 
Avriter  (solicitor),  and  surveyor  of  taxes  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  afTections,  liberal  culture,  and  a  rhetorical  gift, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  *  Orator  Bob.' t  Bums 
submitted  many  of  his  poems  to  this  friend  for  penisal,  and 
afterwards  said  of  him,  *  Mr  Aiken  read  me  into  fame.' 

*  Robert  Aiken  was  born  in  A>t  on  the  23d  August  1739.  His  father  was  a  shipmaster 
In  Ayr,  and  his  mother,  Sarah  Ilalryinple,  was  the  daufjhter  of  James  Dalrymple,  sheriff- 
clerk  of  Ayr,  and  sister  of  L>r  William  Dalrymple.    He  died  in  1807. 

t  Of  Aiken's  sensibility  and  oratorical  powers  innumerable  anecdotes  are  given.  One 
is  worth  preserving.  '  8onie  years  after  Biirns's  death,  a  friend  with  whom  he  happened  to 
be  walking  fYx>m  Ajt  to  celebrate  the  25th  of  January  at  Alloway  Kirk,  pnxluced  an  ode 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  which  lie  had  comi)08ed  for  the  occasion.  Aiken  read  a  few 
verses, and  walked  on  in  advance  without  spiking.  At  last  he  said  in  a  fkltering  tone: 
"  Tliat  will  do.  There  are  two  criteria  by  which  I  Judge  of  the  merits  of  a  production  of 
this  kind— first,  my  eyes  are  suffused  ;  next,  the  buttons  of  my  waistcoat  fkelp."  His  vest 
had  actually,  like  Andrew  Knmnue's  in  the  old  l>allAd,  burst  open !  He  once  had  occasion, 
at  a  large  party,  to  make  a  speech  in  answer  to  a  toast,  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr  Dalrymple^ 
being  also  present.  He  addressed  his  venerable  relative  in  such  moving  terms  as  to  draw 
teais  fW)m  every  eye.  An  Irish  officer  who  was  present  caught  the  infection,  wiped  bla 
cheeks,  and,  looking  round  the  company,  said :  "  Now,  can  anybody  tell  mo  what  is  tlie 
mailing  of  nil  this?"' 
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We  have  a  glimpse  of  Bums's  situation  and  his  doings  in 
February  1786  in  a  letter 

TO    MR    JOHN     RICHMOND,     EDINBURGH.* 

M088OIBL,  Feb.  17, 1786. 

My  dear  Sir— I  have  not  time  at  present  to  upbraid  you  for  your 
silence  and  neglect ;  I  shall  only  say  I  received  yours  vfith  great 
pleasure.  I  have  enclosed  you  a  piece  of  rhyming  ware  for  your  perusal. 
I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  muses  since  I  saw  you,  and  have  com- 
pose<l,  among  several  others,  *  The  Ordination,'  a  poem  on  Mr  M*Kinlay's 
being  called  to  Kilmarnock;  *  Scotch  Drink,'  a  poem;  'The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night;'  *An  Address  to  the  Devil,'  &c.  I  have  likewise 
compleated  my  poem  on  the  *  Dogs,'  but  have  not  shewn  it  to  the  world. 
My  chief  patron  now  is  Mr  Aiken  in  Ayr,  who  is  pleased  to  express 
great  approbation  of  my  works.  Be  so  good  as  send  me  Fergusson,  by 
Counel,t  and  I  will  remit  you  the  money.  I  have  no  news  to  acquaint  yon 
with  alK)ut  Manchline,  they  are  just  going  on  in  the  old  way.  I  have 
some  very  important  news  with  respect  to  myself,  not  the  most  agreeable, 
news  I  am  sure  you  cannot  guess,  but  I  shall  give  you  the  particulars 
another  time.  I  am  extremely  happy  with  Smith  ;  he  is  the  only  friend 
I  have  now  in  Mauchline.  I  can  scarcely  forgive  your  long  neglect  of 
me,  and  I  beg  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  regularly  by  Connel. 
If  you  would  act  your  part  as  a  friend,  I  am  sure  neither  good  nor  bad 
fortune  should  estrange  or  alter  me.  Excuse  haste,  as  I  got  yours  but 
yest-crday.     I  am.  My  dear  Sir,  Yours,  ROBT.  BurnesS. 


THE    INVENTORY. 

IN    ANSWER   TO   A   MANDATE    BY  THE    SURVEYOR    OP    THE  TAXES.t 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithfu'  list, 

•  John  Richmonii  waa  bom  in  the  parish  of  Som,  Ayrshire,  In  1766,  ind,  at  aboot  aeTenteen 
years  of  age,  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Oavin  Hamilton  and  his  brother  in  Manchline. 
He  as  clerk,  Burns  m  proiident,  Smith  as  procnrator-flscal,  and,  latterly,  William  Hnnter  as 
niessenger-at-anns,  constituted  the  notorious  Court  of  Equity.  Richmond  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  1785  to  enter  a  writer's  office :  his  departure  from  Manchline  was 
perhaps  hastened  by  the  fact  that,  like  Bums  and  Smith,  he  had  been  'disciplined'  by 
the  kirk-session.  Although  Richmond  subsequently  figured  in  Bums's  history,  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that.  aOer  some  years'  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  returned  to  Manchline,  set 
up  in  business  as  a  lawyer  on  his  own  account,  married,  like  Bums,  the  partner  of  his 
youthftil  *  fault,'  and  survived  till  1846. 

t  The  Mauchline  carrier. 

t  In  May  17S5,  in  order  to  liquidate  ten  millions  of  nnftinded  debt,  Pitt  made  a  con- 
siderable afldition  to  the  number  of  *  taxed  articles,'  including  female  servants.  The  nsoal 
notice  in  advance  was  sent  by  Robert  Aiken  as  taX'Sunreyor  fbr  the  district    Dr  Cnrrie 
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O'  gudes  an'  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith. 
To  which  I  'm  clear  to  gi'e  my  aith.* 


•ocoQtrmoenta,  di 

oftth 


Imprimisy  then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  hae  four  brutes  o'  gnllaut  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  afore  a  pettle. 
My  DnC  afore  's  t  a  gude  auld  lias  heen^ 
An'  wight  an'  wilfu*  a'  his  days  been. 
My  LarC  aJnn  's  J  a  weel  gaun  fillie. 
That  aft  has  borne  me  hame  frac  Kil]ie,§ 
An'  your  auld  burrough  mony  a  time. 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime — 
But  ance  whan  in  my  wooing  pride 
I  like  a  blockhead  boost  to  ride. 
The  wilfu*  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 
(L — d  pardon  a'  my  sins  an'  that  too !) 
I  play'd  my  fillie  sic  a  shavie. 
She 's  a'  bedevil'd  wi'  the  spavie. 
My  Fui'r  akin  's  ||  a  wordy  beast. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd. 
The  fourth  's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d — d  red-wud  Kilburnie  blastie  ;  If 


pk>iigb-«Uck 


oftoa 


beboreil 


such  an  ill  turn 

■paviB 

worthy 

quick-tempered 

Highland  pony 

etark'inad 


Foreby  a  Cowt,  o'  Cowts  the  wale, 

As  ever  ran  afore  a  tail. 

If  he  be  spar'd  to  bo  a  beast, 

He  '11  dmw  nie  fifteen  pun'  at  least — 

Wheel  carriages  I  ha'e  but  few, 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  fcckly  new ; 


Besides— colt— choice 


poandi 


almost 


gave  the  followiiig  heading  to  the  poem  : '  Answer  to  a  mandate  Kent  by  the  Surveyor  of  the 
windows,  carriages,  &c.,  to  each  (krmer.  ordering  him  to  send  a  signed  list  of  his  horses, 
servants,  wheel-carriages,  &c.,  and  whether  he  was  a  marrieil  man  or  a  bachelor,  and  wliat 
children  they  had.' 

♦  Variation—  •  My  ser\'ants,  horses,  plenghs,  snd  graith, 

To  which  I  'm  free  to  tak  my  aith.' 

t  The  fore-horse  on  the  loft  hand,  in  the  plough.— R 

t  Tlie  hindmost  horse  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  plough.— B. 

I  Kilmarnock.— A 

II  The  hindmost  horse  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  plough.— A 

^  Bums  is  understood  to  linve  bought  this  horse  at  Kilbimie  fair,  fhmi  William  Kirk- 
wood,  a  horse-dealer,  who  lived  at  BaiUieston,  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spinUe, 
An*  my  auld  mother  brunt  the  trmle. — 

For  men,  I  'vo  three  mischievous  boys, 
Run-de'ils  for  rantin'  an'  for  noise ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'  other, 
Wee  Davock*  bauds  the  nowt  in  f other. 
I  rule  them  as  I  ought,  discreetly, 
An'  aften  labour  them  compleatly. 
An'  ay  on  Sundays  duly  nightly, 
I  on  the  *  Questions'  targe  them  tightly; 
Till,  faith,  wee  Davock 's  turned  sae  gleg, 
Tho'  scarcely  langer  than  your  leg. 
He  '11  screed  you  aflf  Effectual  Calling,!  "!*•* 

As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. — 


I  'vo  uane  in  female  servan'  station, 
(L — d  keep  me  ay  frae  a'  temptation  !) 
I  ha'e  nae  wife ;  and  that  my  bliss  is, 
An'  ye  have  laid  nae  tax  on  misses ; 
An'  then  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  me, 
I  ken  the  devils  dare  na  touch  me. 


more  by  token 

One— both— flhafU 

spindle 

wheel 


regular  devile— flrollo 

driver  of  horsee  at 
the  plough 

littie-cattle— fodder 

make  them  do  their 
work  thoroughly 

Shorter  Catechism 
— cnMUM|uestion 
sharp 


mistresees 
kirk-session 


Wi'  weans  I  'm  mair  than  weel  contented,  children 

Heav'n  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted.  one  more 

My  sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess,^  plump 

She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face. 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace ; 
But  lier,  my  bonny  sweet  wee  lady, 
I  've  paid  enough  for  her  already, 

All'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither,  if 

IV  the  1j — d  !  ye'se  get  them  a'  thegither. 

And  now,  remember  Mr  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  of  licence  out  I  'm  takin' ; 

*  David  Hutcheson.    See  p.  59. 

t  III  the  Shorter  CatechiMiii  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines— which  used  to  be 
known  in  Scotland  as  •  The  Questions  '—What  U  Effectual  Calling  f  is  one  of  the  interrogations. 
X  The  poet's  child,  then  living  at  Mossgiel,  and  about  fifteen  mouths  old. 
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♦       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

My  travel  a'  on  foot  I  '11  shank  it^  tramp 

I  've  sturdy  bearers,  Gude  be  thankit.* —  God 

The  Kirk  an'  you  may  tak  you  that^ 

It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ;  pot 

Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  buke, 

Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  luke. 

This  list  wi'  my  ain  han'  I  wrote  it^  own 

Day  an'  date  as  under  notit 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Suhscrijm  huic,  Egbert  Burns. 

IfossGiBL,  February  22d,  1786. 


The  letter  Avhich  follows  was  the  result  of  a  request  for  a 
siglit  of  his  *  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,*  from  John  Kennedy,  a 
relative  of  Mrs  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  who  then  resided  as  factor 
at  Dumfries  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lugar,  near  Cumnock,  and  about  six  miles  from 
Mauchlinct 

TO     MR    JOHN     KENNEDY. 

Sir— I  have  done  iny»elf  the  pleasure  of  eoinplyiiig  with  your  request 
in  sending  you  my  Cottager.  If  you  have  a  leisure  minute  I  shonld  be 
ghid  you  would  co])y  it,  and  return  me  either  the  original  or  the  tran- 
scrijit,  as  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  by  me,  and  I  have  a  friend  who  wishes 
to  see  it 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchlin  corse,  J 

(L — ,  man,  there  's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy ; 
An'  down  the  gate  in  faith  they  're  Avorse,         pmmI— in  truth 

An'  mair  unchancy).  more  danseroos 

•  Variation—*  I  've  stunly  stiuiips,  the  Ix)nl  be  thanked ! 
And  a'  my  gates  on  foot  I  '11  shank  it.' 

t  Mr  Kennc<ly  stibsoquently  became  factor  to  the  Karl  of  Breadalbane.  After  holding 
thiH  post  for  eighteen  years,  he  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  181S,  at  tlio  age 
of(iay-Hve. 

X  The  niarket-pluce  of  the  village,  so  caUed  ftoui  the  cross  or  oorae  that  stood  there. 
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But  as  I  'm  sayin,  please  step  to  Dow's,* 
An'  taste  sic  gear  as  Johuie  brews, 
Till  some  bit  callau  bring  me  news 

That  ye  are  there ; 
An'  if  ye  dinna  hae  a  bouze, 

I  'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 


8iich->liquor 
UtUe  boy 

convivial  meeting 
more 


It 's  no  I  like  to  sit  an'  swallow, 

Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  and  wallow ; 

But  gie  me  just  a  true  good  fallow,  fellow 

Wi'  right  ingine,  the  proper  disposition 

And  spunkie  t  ance  to  niak  us  mellow,  only 

An'  then  we  '11  shine. 


Now  if  ye  're  ane  o'  warl's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak. 
An'  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke, 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  nae  friendship  I  will  troke. 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 


a  worldly  person 

direct 

exehsnge 


cannot 


But  if,  as  I  'm  informed  weel. 
Ye  hate  as  ill 's  the  vera  deil 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel — 

Come,  sir,  here 's  to  you  ! 
Hae,  there 's  my  haun,  I  wiss  you  weel,  hsnd— wish 

An'  gude  be  wi'  you.  may  aU  go  well  with  you 

KOBT.  BuBNEsa. 

M03.SGIBL,  9d  March  1786i 


TO    MR  ROBERT    MUIR,    KILMARNOCK,  t 

HoasoiBL,  20th  Mardi  1780. 
Dear  Sir— I  am  heartily  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
as  yon  retnmed  through  Mauchline;  but  as  I  was  engaged,  I  could  not 
be  in  town  before  the  evening. 

•  See  p.  229. 

t  *  Spunkie*  appears  to  mean  here  *  whisky.  'Spunkie  ance'  may  be  translated  'Just 
enough  of  whinky  to  produce  liveliness.* 

t  Robert  Muir  was  bom  at  Kilmarnock,  August  8, 1768,  and  had  established  himself  as  a 
wine  merchant  there  some  four  years  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Buma  Their  fHend- 
ship,  as  will  be  seen,  developed  ¥rith  great  rapidity.  Besides  his  business,  Muir  inherited 
from  his  fkther  the  small   estate  of  I/wnfoot,  which  was  burdened  ¥rith  debt.     He 
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I  here  enclose  yoa  my  '  Scotch  Drink,*  and  '  may  the follow  with 

a  hlessing  for  your  edification.'  I  hope,  some  time  hefore  we  hear  the 
gowk,*  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Kilmarnock,  when  I  intend 
to  have  a  gill  between  uh  in  a  mntcIikin-Htonp,  which  will  be  a  great 
comfort  and  consolation  to.  Dear  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

KOBT.  BURNESS. 


The  commencement  of  Bums's  acquaintance  with  Jean  Armour 
has  been  already  touched  upon.  She  had  now  been  for  upwards 
of  a  year  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry.  He  had,  it  is  tnie, 
written  no  songs  directly  in  her  honour ;  but  he  had  expressed  his 
admiration  of  her  in  his  ^Epistle  to  Davie/  in  the  'Address  to 
the  Deil,'  Aud  in  '  The  Vision.'  It  became  evident,  in  the  spring 
of  1786,  that  'love  had  Ixscomo  transgression.'  At  this  time  Burns 
and  his  brother  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  their  farm  would 
prove  a  ruinous  concern.  He  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have 
thought  of  marriage  with  Jean  as  the  only  course  open  to  him. 
No  other  conclusion  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  fragment 
of  a  letter 

TO    MR    JAMES    SMITH,     MAUCHLINE. 

.  .  .  Againnt  two  things  I  am  iixed  as  fate— staying  at  home,  and 
owning  her  conjugally.  The  lii'st,  by  Heaven,  I  will  not  do  ! — the  last, 
by  hell,  I  will  never  do  !— A  good  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  happy, 
up  to  the  warmest  weeping  wish  of  parting  friendship.  .  .  . 

If  yon  see  Jean,  tell  her  I  will  meet  her,  so  help  me  God  in  my  hour 
ofnee<l.  R,B.t 

It  may  fiiirly  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  tliis  letter  {  that  Bums 

Hncce«de<I,  however,  in  relieving  the  burdens  upon  it ;  the  diacharKn  of  the  iMt  bond  wu 
entered  in  the  Register  of  Deeds  six  days  before  he  dieil  of  consumption,  on  22il  April  1788. 
It  seems  to  be  uncertain  if  Muir  was  ever  marriwl.  'There  is,*  wrote  Mr  George  Mun 
Smith  to  theSa4sman  of  April  7, 1877,  'a  reconl  of  the  birth,  in  July  1782,  of  "Robert, 
son  of  Robert  Muir,  merchant,  Kilniamoclc,"  and  I  would  supimse  that  this  is  his  aon,  but 
I  cannot  ixwitively  affirm.  But  if  so,  mother  and  child  had  imlh^I  away  liefore  consump- 
tion removed  Robert  Muir  in  the  early  spring  of  17S8.  Tlie  estate  passe<l  to  Muir's  "onlj 
sister  and  nearest  lawflil  heir,  Agnes  Muir."'  She  hail  marrietl  William  Smith,  nierehant, 
Kilmarnock.  Shortly  before  her  death,  she  sold  Loanfoot  to  Miss  HenrietU  Soot,  who 
aftiTwards  became  Duclies«  of  Portland. 

•  The  ciickoo(or  Rouckoo),  which  Kenerally  visits  this  country  about  thebfRinning  of  April. 

t  TxK-khart,  who  gave  this  fVagment  to  the  worhl  in  1828,  thus  explains  it :  '  When  Bams 
was  informed  of  Miss  Arnjour's  condition,  the  announcement  stnj:Ki»re<l  him  like  a  blow. 
He  saw  nothing  for  it  but  t<»  fly  the  country  at  once;  and  in  a  note  to  James  Smith  of 
Mauchline.  the  cun/dunt  of  his  amour,  he  thus  wrote.' 

:  It  is  aj«unic«l  that  Lockhart  is  correct  in  the  approximate  date  he  has  asslgnwl  to  the 
letter. 
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and  Jean  met ;  that,  as  happened  all  through  his  career,  his  better 
instiucts  triumphed  over  the  purely  selfish  impulse  *not  to  own 
her  conjugally/  and  prevented  him  from  sinking  into  mere  vulgar 
Don  Juanism.  He  agreed  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  He 
gave  her  some  such  acknowledgment  in  writing — a  document  suffi- 
cient, at  all  events  in  his  opinion,  to  constitute  what  in  Scotland 
is  regarded  as  an  irregular  marriage.*  Jean  possibly  expected  that, 
if  her  parents  were  first  made  acquainted  with  her  '  fault '  by  the 
announcement  of  clandestine  nuptials,  they  would  look  more  mildly 
upon  it  She  was  mistaken.  Her  father,  of  course,  knew  that 
Burns*s  circumstances  were  embarrassed,  and  that  he  was  already 
burdened  with  an  illegitimate  daughter.  It  may  be  assumed,  also, 
that  he  had  heard  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  '  wildness '  of  Bums's 
companions.  In  his  eyes  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  such  a 
man,  so  far  from  mending  matters,  appeared  to  make  them  worse. 

Burns  admitted  the  hopelessness  of  his  present  position;  but 
he  offered  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica  in  the  hope  of  bettering  it, 
and  of  coming  home  in  a  few  years  and  claiming  Jean  as  his  wife. 
If  this  plan  should  not  meet  with  Mr  Armour's  approbation,  he 
was  willing  to  become  a  common  labourer,  to  furnish  means  for 
the  present  support  of  his  wife  and  her  expected  offspring.     It 

*  It  is  by  no  ineaiiM  certain  tlu&t  had  Bunis'H  acknowledgment— however  it  was  worded 
— been  brought  before  a  Scottish  court,  it  would  have  been  at  once  recognised  as  constitut- 
ing an  'irregidar' marriage.  Tlie  notorious  dubiety  on  this  subject  has  been  very  clearlj 
stated  by  the  late  I)r  Edgar  or  Maucliline,  in  his  JjKt\trt$  (second  series)  on  Old  Church  U^ 
in  Scotland :  *  It  is  certain  that  Burns,  in  the  spring  of  1780  gave  Jean  some  writing 
regarding  tlieir  marriage ;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  quite  so  certain  what  was  the  precise  tenor 
of  that  writing.  Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  "  unlucky  paper,"  as  the  poet  terms  it, 
contaiufHl  a  declaration  by  Burns  that  Jean  was  his  wife,  it  is  questionable  if  the  law 
would  on  tliat  account  have  held  them  marrie<l  persons.  Lord  Fraser  says  that  although 
some  writers  on  law  had,  before  ]78<5,  affirmed  that  tponvUUi  de  prettnti  constitutes  mar- 
riage,  their  opiniuu  was  not  supported  by  any  judicial  authority.  Lord  BraxHeld,  in  1790, 
declared  from  the  Bench  that  consent  de  pretenti  does  not  constitute  marriage  "  withont 
the  priest's  blessing,  or  something  equivalent ;"  and  Sir  Ilay  Campl)ell  said,  **I  deny  in 
principle  that  consemt  makes  marriage  without  ceremony  or  coitus."  Church  courts,  during 
the  greater  itart  of  last  century,  scarcely  knew  what  to  recognise  as  marriages.  Had  Bums's 
alleged  marriage  by  the  unlucky  paper  come  before  the  Civil  Conrta  in  1780,  and  the  fact 
of  consent  de  prtmnti  been  clearly  established,  it  is  at  least  doubtftil  if  the  marriage  would 
have  been  affinned.  Tliere  is  reason  to  think  that  all  the  length  the  Court  would  have 
gone,  would  have  been  to  grant  an  order  to  compel  solemnisation.  Tlie  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Erskine  on  this  subject,  however,  is  as  follows  :  *'  Marriage  may  be  without  doubt  per- 
fected by  the  consent  of  parties  declared  by  writing,  provided  the  writing  be  so  conceived 
as  necessarily  to  impart  their  present  consent  Tlie  proof  of  maiTiage  is  not  conflned  to 
the  testimonies  of  the  clergyman  and  witnesses  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  subsequent 
acknowledgment  of  it  by  the  parties  is  sufficient  to  support  tlie  marriage,  if  it  appear  to 
have  been  made  not  in  a  Jocular  manner,  but  seriously,  and  with  deliberation." ' 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  his  hopes  that  the  poems 
lying  in  tlio  ta1)lc-(l rawer  at  Mossgiel  could  ]ielp  in  any  ivay 
to  ligliton  tlie  burden  ho  was  Avilling  to  incur.  Armour  refused  to 
fall  in  wit]i  tliis  view.  He  probably  believed  that  his  daughter, 
if  fit'O  from  her  connection  with  the  unfortunate  poet,  might  yet 
hope  for  a  comfortable  settlement  in  life.*  He  therefore 
announced  his  resolution,  if  ]K>S8ible,  to  annul  the  marriage,  such 
as  it  was.  Jean  ultimately  surrendered  the  *  {vaper '  to  her  angry 
father,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Aiken  of  Ayr.  He,  in  turn,  *  mutilated '  the  document  by 
'  cutting  out '  or  erasing  the  names  of  Jean  and  Bums.  At  all 
events,  a  rumour  to  that  effect  reached  the  cars  of  Bums,  and 
was  believed  by  him.  He  felt  very  keenly  what  he  regarded 
as  Jean's  desertion  of  him,  and  was  thrown  by  it  into  a  state  of 
mind  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  Miad  very  nearly 
given  him  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qualifications  for  a  place 
among  those  who  have  lost  the  chart  and  mistaken  the  reckoning 
of  rationality.' 

He  now  resolved  to  leave  the  country.  Poverty  and  imprudence 
made  that  course  dcsimblo ;  and  after  the  mortification  he  had  met 
with,  he  no  longer  desired  to  remain  at  home.  It  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty  when  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  situation  of  some  kind 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  first  pi'esented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Bums.  At  Irvine  he  had  become  acquainted  with  men  who 
were  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Lockhart  expressly 
states  that  Burns  was  introduced  to  a  Dr  Douglas  of  Jamaica  by 
friends  in  Irvine.  This  is  a  mistake.  Burns,  as  his  letters 
prove,  visited  Dr  Douglas  in  Ayr.  As  has  already  been  seen,  he 
had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  having  to  '  herd  the  buckskin 
kye  in  Virginia,'  as  the  result  of  his  liaition  with  Elizabeth  Paton. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Ayr- 
shire aud  both  Virgniia  and  Jamaica.  The  younger  sons  of  landed 
]>roprietors  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  to  make  fortunes  either  in 
the  Stivtes  or  in  the  West  Indies,  by  becoming  planters  on  a  con- 

*  'W]iat  kind  of  a  man  was  oUl  Annour?'  I  asked  Patrick;  'sui-ely  a  person  of  con- 
soquciioo  in  Mauchline,  jiid^iiii;  from  his  treatment  of  BuruH?'  *0w,  he  wan  only  a  bit 
manon  IxKly.  wLa  used  to  snuft'a  gnid  deal  and  gne  afen  tak'  a  bit  dram  !'  '  Proud  wae  hef 
or  why  did  lie  olijcct  to  Bums  ro  stronf;ly  ?'  *The  thing  was,  he  hated  him,'  he  said,  *a&d 
would  railher  hae  seen  the  deil  himsel'  comin*  to  the  Iioohc  to  coort  his  dochter  Uian  him  1 
He  cu'dna  l)ear  the  sicht  o'  'm,  and  that  was  the  way  he  did  it !  '—Burnt  in,  Mongiti, 
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sidemble  scale.'*  When,  therefore,  the  fortunes  of  Bums  seemed 
desperate,  it  Avas  natural  that  he  should  seek,  through  his  more 
influential  friends  in  Ayrshii'e,  to  secure  a  position  of  some  kind 
beyond  the  'Atlantic's  roar.'  Patrick  Douglas  of  Garallan,  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  had  been  trained  to  the 
medical  profession;  and  was  for  a  time  surgeon  in  the  West 
Lowland  Fencible  liegiment.  In  the  list  of  shareholders  in  the 
ill-fiated  and  short-lived  Douglas  and  Heron  Bank,t  the  collapse 
of  which  brought  so  many  Ayrshire  families  to  ruin  or  compara- 
tive poverty,  he  appears  as  'surgeon  in  Air,'  and  as  involved  to 
the  extent  of  £500.  But  although  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Ayr, 
and  was  known  as  Dr  Douglas,  J  he  practised  but  little.  He 
had  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in  1776,  and  purchased  a 
property  in  Jamaica  which  one  of  his  brothers,  Charles,  personally 
superintended.  Another  brother,  William,  emigrated  to  Virginia, 
where  his  descendants  are  now  living.  Application  was  made  to 
Dr  Douglas,  either  by  Burns,  or  more  probably  on  his  behalf  by 
his  friends.  Dr  Douglas  seemed  to  have  done  for  the  poet  all  that 
was  in  his  power.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  Bums  was, 
or  believed  himself,  in  danger  of  imprisonment,  his  new  friend 
actually  arranged  that  he  should  sail  direct  from  the  port  of  Ayr, 
but  that,  at  the  last  moment,  Burns  refused  to  go  on  board  ship. 
Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  story  or  not,  Dr  Douglas 
applied  to  his  brother  in  Jamaica.  The  result  was  the  offer  to 
Burns  by  Charles  Douglas  of  the  post  of  bookkeeper  on  his  estate, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Antonio  (formerly  St  Francis), 
one  of  the  leading  shipping  places  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
island,  at  a  salary  of  £30  a  year  for  three  years.     The  situation 

*  Thus,  to  take  only  one  family,  the  Cuthberts  of  Dalleagles,  In  New  Cumnock,  both 
Samuel,  the  Uird,  and  hia  younger  brother,  James,  were  Virginia  merclianta ;  while  of 
Samuel's  sons,  the  eldest,  WiUiam,  emigrated,  and  died  in  Virginia;  and  the  third,  Samuel, 
died  in  St  Lucia.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  Scotsmen  generally  were  In  great  flivour  in 
Jamaica.  Tn  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  island,  which  Burns  may  have  seen,  as  it  was 
published  twelve  years  before  he  seriously  contemplated  emigration  to  the  West  Indies 
(The  History  of  Jamaica,  by  Bdward  Long,  8  voU. ;  London :  T.  Lowndes,  1774X  we  read  : 
*  Jamaica  is  greatly  indebted  to  North  BriUin,  as  very  near  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
are  either  natives  of  that  country,  or  dejtcendaiits  from  thow  who  were.  Many  have  come 
fh>m  the  same  quarter  every  year,  less  in  quest  of  fame  than  of  fortunes ;  and  such  is  their 
industry  nnd  address,  that  few  of  them  have  been  disappointeil  In  their  aim.  To  say  the 
truth,  they  are  so  clever  and  prudent  in  general,  as,  by  an  obliging  behaviour,  good  sense, 
and  zealous  services,  to  gain  esteem,  and  make  their  way  through  every  obstacle.' 

t  It  was  started  in  1769,  and  stopped  payment  In  1772. 

X  In  Ayr  he  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  commonly  known  as  '  Dr  Dougal.* 
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was  a  ])oor  oiio,  but  Bums  accepted  it*  He  Lad  uot,  however, 
sufficient  money  to  imy  for  his  passage  to  Jamaica,  and  he  was 
too  proud  to  borrow  from  his  friends.  At  this  crisis,  Gaviii 
Hamilton  advised  him  to  publish  his  Poems  by  subscription, 
believing  that  his  fame  had  already  secured  him  a  sufficient 
number  of  friends  to  make  the  sale  of  a  small  volume  certain, 
and  to  a  modemte  extent  profitable.  Accordingly,  'proposals' 
or  subscription-|xi{)ers  were  thrown  otf  and  circulated  amongst  his 
friends. t    The  iMtjier  ran  thus  : 

AprU  I4tk,  1786. 

PuorosALS  for  ])ubli8hing,  by  BuUtcription, 
Scottish  Poems,  By  Robert  Bunis. 

The  work  to  1)e  elegantly  priiite<l,  in  one  volume  octAva  Price, 
Btitclied,  tliree  »lii11ing8.  Ah  the  Huthor  has  not  the  niotit  distant  mer- 
cenary' view  in  puhlhihing,  a»  soon  as  no  many  nuliHcriliers  appear  as  will 
defray  the  necessar}'  exi)en8e,  the  work  will  be  sent  to  the  press. 

Set  out  the  bruut  side  of  your  shin, 
For  pritle  in  jioeta  is  nae  siu : 
Glory 's  the  prixe  for  which  they  rin, 

And  Fame  *8  their  joe ;  mtstrem 

And  wha  bUws  best  his  horn  shall  win. 

And  wharcfore  no  ?— ALLAN  RAXSAY.:t 

We  under8u1>Hcri1>enii  engage  to  take  the  above-mentioned  work  on  the 
conditions  8[)ecilieil. 

A  few  letters  and  several  |K>ems  help  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
their  author's  mind  about  this  time. 

*  Charles  Dout^las  died  in  Jamaica.  Patrick  l>oiigIa;{  coiitiniied  to  the  end  of  his  life  an 
enthuNiaMtic  admirer  of  BurnH.  llio  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul  gives  his  name  in  the  list  of  tbow 
who  were  j)resent  at  the  flrat  meeting,  held  in  1801,  to  celebrate  the  aunivemry  of  the 
I)oet'H  birth,  in  the  cottage  at  Alluway,  as  'Patrick  Douglas,  Bsq.,  of  Oarallan,  who 
patroniseil  the  iioet  in  the  early  ntages  of  liis  career.'  He  died  in  1819.  He  was  succeeded 
by  hiH  only  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Mr  Hamilton  Boswell  of  Knockroon,  collector  of 
taxes  for  Ayrshire.  Mr  Hamilton  Douglas  Boswell,  great-grandson  of  Dr  Patrick  Douglas, 
is  now  proprietor  of  Garallan. 

t  Tlie  *  proiMMals '  were  reprinted  in  The  Ulu*ffow  Herald  of  March  11, 1871,  by  the  late  Mr 
J.  B.  Oreenshields  of  Kerse,  I.,esmahago\v,  who  i)OH5(eHMe«l  the  only  known  copy  of  them. 

t  From  Ramsay's  *  Answer'  to  Hamilton 'k  *  Sef-ond  Epistle '  in  Seven  Familiar  EpittUt^wkidi 
patted  betvreu  LUut.  [WiUiarn.]  UamiUftn  [of  Cilbetijleld]  and  thf  Avtkor,  1719.— Ramsay 
thus  explains  the  first  line  of  the  quotation,  which,  in  all  editions  of  his  works,  reads  'Set 
out  the  burnt  Hide  of  your  shin ' : '  As  if  one  would  xay,  "  Walk  stat^'ly  with  your  toes  out,** 
an  expresMion  UHe<I  when  we  would  bid  a  person  (merrily)  look  brisk.'  Tliat  means  apparently 
— 'turn  out  the  inside  of  your  stockings,  the  side  usually  burnt  a  little  by  sitting  before 
the  Are.' 
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TO    ROBERT    AIKEN,     ESQ.,     AYR. 

M088OIEL,  3d  April  1786. 

Dear  Sir— I  received  your  kind  letter  with  double  pleasure,  on 
account  of  the  second  flattering  instance  of  Mrs  C.*8*  notice  and 
approl»ation.    I  assure  you,  I 

Tom  out  the  bnmt  side  o'  my  shin, 

ns  the  famous  Ramsay,  of  jingling  memory,  says,  of  such  a  patroness. 
Present  her  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  in  your  very  best 
manner  of  telling  tmth.  I  have  in8cril)e<l  the  following  stanza  on  the 
blank-leaf  of  Miss  More's  works  :t 

Thou  flatt'ring  mark  of  friendship  kind. 
Still  may  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

Tlie  dear,  the  beauteous,  donor  ; 
Tho*  sweetly  female  ev*ry  part. 
Yet  such  a  head,  and  more — the  heart 

Does  both  the  sexes  honor : 
She  show'd  her  taste  refin'd  and  just. 

When  she  selected  thee ; 
Yet  deviating,  own  I  must, 
For  sae  approving  me : 
But  kind  still  I  'U  mind  stiU 

The  giver  in  the  gift ; 
I  '11  bless  her,  an'  wiss  her  wish 

A  Friend  aboon  the  lift.  above  the  flrmaraent 

• 

My  proposals  for  publishing  I  am  just  going  to  send  to  the  press.  I 
expect  to  hear  from  you  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  am  ever.  Dear  Sir, 
yours,  RoBT.  Burness. 

TO    JOHN    BALLANTINE,    ESQ.,    BANKER,    AY  R.t 

[Between  9d  and  17 th  April  1786?] 

Honored  Sir— My  proposals  came  to  hand  last  night,  and  knowing 
that  you  would  wish  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  service  as  early 
as  any  iKxly,  I  enclose  you  half  a  sheet  of  them.  I  must  consult  yon, 
first  opportunity,  on  the  propriety  of  sending  my  quondam  friend,  Mr 
Aiken,  a  copy.  If  he  is  now  reconciled  to  my  character  as  an  honest 
man,  I  would  do  it  with  all  my  soul ;  but  I  would  not  'be  beholden  to 
the  noblest  being  ever  God  created,  if  he  imagined  me  to  be  a  rascal. 
Apropos^  old  Mr  Armour  prevailetl  with  him  to  mutilate  that  unlucky 

*  It  is  laffl  that '  Mrs  C  was  really  Lady  Cunningham  of  Robertland,  whose  husband 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Ayrshire  lairdx  to  recognine  the  genius  of  Bums. 

t  Hannah  More  (b.  17i5,  <1. 1883)  was  then  best  known  by  her  pastoral  drama.  The  Search 
after  Happiness,  and  her  tragedies  of  Percy  and  The  Fatal  Secret. 

X  The  authenticity  of  this  letter,  when  it  was  first  published  by  Allan  Cunningham  in 
1884,  was  quesitioned  by  Mr  Aiken's  daughter.  The  tone  of  the  letter  throughout  is,  how- 
ever, so  characteri.stic  of  Bums,  that  it  has  been  tiniversally  accepted  as  genuine. 
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paper  yeatenlay.  Wonld  yon  Iwlieve  it?  thongli  I  bad  not  a  hoiic,  nor 
even  a  \vi.sli  to  make  her  mine  after  her  conduct.;  yet  wlien  he  tohl  ine 
the  names  were  cat  out  of  the  paper,  my  heart  die<l  witliin  me,  and  he 
cut  my  veins  with  the  news.    Perdition  seize  her  falsehood ! 

RoBT.  Burns. 


At  this  time  the  poet  and  liis  brother  finally  changed  the 
spelling  of  their  name  from  Burness  to  the  ortliograpliy  common 
in  Ayrshire.* 

TO    MR    M*WHINNIE,    WRITER,    AYR. 

MoAHOiEL.  '17th  April  1786. 

It  is  injuring  some  liearts,  those  hearts  that  eleganthj  bear  the  impres- 
sion of  the  goo<l  Creator,  to  say  to  them  you  give  them  tlio  trouble  of 
obliging  a  friend ;  for  tbis  reason,  I  only  t«ll  you  that  I  gratify  my  otcn 
feelings  in  requesting  your  friendly  offices  with  respect  to  the  inclosed,t 
1)ecau8e  I  know  it  will  gratify  yours  to  assist  me  in  it  to  tlie  utmost 
of  your  power. 

I  have  sent  yon  four  copies,  as  I  have  no  less  tlian  eight  dozen,  which 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  shall  ever  need. 

Be  sure  to  remeiiil)er  a  poor  poet  militant  in  your  prayers.  He  looks 
forward  with  fear  and  trembling  to  that,  to  him,  important  moment 
wliich  stamps  the  dk  with — with— with,  perlmps  the  eternal  disgrace 
of,  My  dear  Sir,  your  liumblcd,  afflictc<1,  tormented        RoBT.  Burns. 

TO    MR    JOHN    KENNEDY. 

[MossoiEL,  20rA  April  1786.  J 

Sir — By  some  neglect  in  Mr  ITaniilton,  I  did  not  bear  of  your  kind 
request  for  a  sul)scription  paper  till  tbis  day.  I  will  not  attempt  any 
acknowledgement  for  tbis,  nor  the  manner  in  which  I  see  your  name 
in  Mr  Hamilton's  SuWription-list.  Allow  me  only  to  say.  Sir,  I  feel 
the  weight  of  the  debt. 

I  have  here  likewise  enclosed  a  small  piece,t  the  very  latest  of  my 
productions.  I  am  a  g(MMl  deal  pleased  with  some  sentiments  myself, 
as  thoy  are  just  the  native  querulous  feelings  of  a  heart  which,  as  the 
elegantly  melting  Gray  says,  *  melancholy  has  marked  for  her  own.* 

Our  Race§  comes  on  apace — that  much  expected  scene  of  revelry  and 
mirth;  but  to  me  it  brings  no  joy  equal  to  tbat  meeting  with  you 
[with]  which  you  last  flattere<l  the  expectation  of,  Sir,  your  indebte<l 
Servant,  Robt.  Burns. 

♦  '  Bnrnww,'  it  shouM  be  notwl,  is  prononncixl '  Bur'ness,'  not  •  Bur-noM'.* 
t  A  copy  of  tho  •  Propomls.' 

t  The  *  small  piece  *  enclosed  was  '  The  Gowan,'  the  title  of  which  was  afterwards  altered 
to  '  To  a  Mountain  Daisy.' 
I  BurnH  liere  alludes  to  the  anniml  Mauchlino  Races,  held  near  his  fkrni.    See  p.  161. 
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TO    JOHN    ARNOT    OF    D  ALQ  UH  ATS  WOOD,    ESQ., 
INCLOSINQ  A  SUBSCRIPTION-BILL. 

[AprU  1786.] 

Sir — I  have  long  ^vmhed  for  some  kind  of  claim  to  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  since  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  make  that  claim 
by  the  least  sei-vice  of  mine  to  yon,  I  shall  do  it  by  asking  a  friendly 
office  of  you  to  me.  I  should  be  much  hurt,  Sir,  if  any  one  should 
view  my  poor  Parnassian  Pegasas  in  the  light  of  a  spur-galled  Hack, 
and  think  that  I  wish  to  make  a  shilling  or  two  by  him.  I  spurn  the 
thought. — 

It  may — do — maun — do,  Sir,  wi*  them  wha 

Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wame-fou ;  meal,  bellyfUl 

For  me,  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow,  low 

For,  Lord  be  thankit !  I  can  plough : 

And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig,  cannot— nag 

Then,  Lord  be  thankit !  I  can  beg. — 

Yon  will  then,  I  Iiope  Sir,  forgive  my  ti*oubling  you  with  the  inclosed, 
and  spare  a  ])oor  heart-cnished  devil  a  world  of  apologies :  a  business 
he  is  very  unfit  for  at  any  time;  but  at  present,  widowed  as  he  is  of 
every  woman-giving  comfort,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of.  Sad  and 
grievous,  of  late,  Sir,  has  been  my  tribulation,  and  many  and  piercing, 
my  sorrows ;  and  \\w\  it  not  1)een  for  the  loss  the  worhl  would  have 
sustained  in  losing  so  great  a  poet,  I  had,  ere  now,  done  as  a  much 
wiser  man,  the  famous  Achitophel  of  long-headed  memory,  did  before 
me,  when  *he  went  home  and  set  his  house  in  order.'  I  have  lost. 
Sir,  that  dearest  earthly  treasure,  that  greatest  blessing  here  below, 
that  last,  best  gift  which  compleated  Adam's  happiness  in  the  garden 
of  bliss,  I  have  lost— I  have  lost — my  trembling  hand  refuses  its  office, 
the  frighted  ink  recoils  up  the  quill— Tell  it  not  in  Gath— I  have  lost 
— a — a— a  wife ! 

Fairest  of  God's  creation,  last  and  best ! 

How  art  Viou  lotU 

You  have  doubtless,  Sir,  heard  my  story,  heard  it  with  all  its  exaggera- 
tions; but  as  my  actions,  and  my  motives  for  action,  are  peculiarly 
like  myself,  and  that  is  peculiarly  like  nobody  else,  I  shall  just  beg  a 
leiMure-nioment  and  a  spare-tear  of  you,  untill  I  tell  my  own  story 
my  own  way. 

I  have  l>een  all  my  life,  Sir,  one  of  the  rueful-looking,  long-visaged 
sons  of  Disappointment.  A  danmetl  star  has  always  kept  my  zenith, 
and  slicd  iU  baleful  influence,  in  that  emphatic  curse  of  the  Prophet — 
*And  behold  whatsoever  he  doth,  it  shall  not  prosper!'  I  rarely  hit 
where  I  aim ;  and  if  I  want  any  thing,  I  am  almost  sure  never  to  find 
it  where  I  seek  it.  For  instance,  if  my  pen  knife  is  neetled,  I  pull 
out  twenty  things— a  plough -wedge,  a  liorse  nail,  an  old  letter  or  a 
tattered  rhyme,  in  short  everything  but  my  pen-knife;  and  that  at 
last,  after  a  paiuful,  fruitless  search,  will  be  found  in  the  unsuspected 
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comer  of  an  unsuspected  pocket,  as  if  on  purpose  thrust  out  of  the 
way.  Still,  Sir,  I  had  long  had  a  wishing  eye  to  that  inestimable 
blessing,  a  wife.  ...  I  was  well  aware  though,  that  if  my  ill-starred 
fortune  got  the  least  hint  of  my  connubial  wish,  my  schemes  would 
g«>  to  nothing.  To  prevent  this,  I  determined  to  take  my  measures 
with  such  thought  and  forethought,  such  caution  and  precaution,  that 
all  the  malignant  planets  in  the  Hemisphere  should  be  unable  to  blight 
my  designs.  .  .  .  *  Heaven  and  Earth,  must  I  i-emember!'  my  damned 
stiir  wheeled  aliout  to  the  zenith,  by  whose  baleful  rays  Fortune  took 
the  alann,  and  pouring  in  her  forces  on  all  quarter,  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  I  was  utterly  route<l.  .  .  . 

In  short,  Phanioh  at  the  Red  Sea,  Darius  at  Arl)ela,  Pompey  at 
Plmrsalia,  E<hvard  at  Bannockburn,  Charles  at  Pultaway,*  Burgoyne 
at  Sarat^)ga— no  Prince,  Potentate,  or  Commander,  of  ancient  or  modem 
unfortunate  memory  ever  got  a  more  shameful  or  more  total  defeat — 

O  horrible  !  O  horrible  !  most  horrible  I 

How  I  bore  this,  can  only  lie  conceived.  All  powers  of  recital  Ial>or 
far,  far  behind.  There  is  a  pretty  large  portion  of  liedlam  in  the 
compasition  of  a  poet  at  any  time;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  was  nine 
parts  and  nine  tenths,  out  of  ten,  stark  staring  ma«l.  At  first,  I 
was  fixed  in  stuporific  insensibility,  silent,  sullen,  staring,  like  Lot*8 
wife  l)e<*al titled  in  the  plain  of  Gomorha.  But  my  second  paroxysm 
chiefly  lieggars  description.  The  rifted  northern  ocean,  when  returning 
suns  dissolve  the  chains  of  winter,  and  loosening  precipices  of  long 
accumulat^l  ice  teini)est  with  hideous  crash  the  foaming  Deep — images 
like  these  may  give  some  faint  shadow  of  what  was  the  situation  of 
my  lM)som.  My  chiained  faculties  broke  loose  ;  my  maddening  passions, 
roused  to  tenfold  fury,  lx)re  over  their  banks  with  impetuous,  resist- 
less force,  carrying  every  check  and  principle  Ijcfore  them.  Counsel 
was  an  unheeded  call  to  the  passing  hurricane ;  Reason,  a  screaming 
elk  in  the  vortex  of  Moskoestrom  ;t  and  Religion,  a  feebly-struggling 
beaver  down  the  roarings  of  Niagara.  I  repndiated  the  first  moment 
of  my  existence ;  execrated  Adam's  folly-infatuated  wish  for  that 
goodly-looking,  but  poison -breathing,  gift,  which  had  ruined  him,  and 
umhme  me ;  and  calle<l  on  the  womb  of  uncreated  night  to  close  over 
me  and  all  my  sorrows. 

A  storm  naturally  overblows  itself.  My  spent  passions  gradually 
sank  into  a  lurid  calm;  and  by  degrees  I  have  sul»side<l  into  the  time- 
settled  sorrow  of  the  sable  widower,  who,  wiping  away  the  decent 
tear,  lifts  up  his  grief- worn  eye  to  look— for  another  wife. — 

Such  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  buds 
His  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  VL\>on  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  nips  his  root,  and  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

*  Pultowa.  t  Another  name  for  MaeUtroui. 
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Sucli,  Sir,  has  Xyeen  this  fatal  a?ra  of  my  life. — *  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  when  I  looked  for  sweet,  Ijehold  bitter;  aud  for  light,  behold 
darkness. ' 

But  tiiis  is  not  all.  Already  the  holy  beagles,  the  honghmagandie 
pack,  begin  to  snnft*  the  scent,  and  I  expect  every  moment  to  see  them 
cast  off,  and  hear  them  after  me  in  full  cry :  but  as  I  am  an  old  fox, 
I  shall  give  them  dodging  and  doubling  for  it,  and  by  and  bye,  I 
intend  to  earth  among  the  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

I  am  so  struck,  on  a  review,  with  the  impertinent  length  of  this 
letter,  that  I  shall  not  increase  it  with  one  single  word  of  an  apology ; 
but  abruptly  conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I  am,  Sir,  your,  and 
Misery's  most  humble  servt.  [RoBT.  Burns.] 

This  extraordinary  letter  must  he  regarded  as  adequately  express- 
ing the  tumult  of  Burns's  feelings  at  this  time,  for  later  in 
life  he  transcribed  it  in  a  collection  of  his  letters  which  he 
made  for  Mr  Robert  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,*  and  prefixed  to  it  this 
note :  *  The  following  was  to  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
sons  of  men  that  I  ever  met  with — John  Arnot  of  Dalquhats- 
wood  in  Ayr-shire — alas !  had  he  been  equally  prudent !  It  is 
a  damning  circumstance  in  human-life,  that  Prudence,  insular  and 
alone,  without  another  virtue,  will  conduct  a  man  to  the  most 
envied  eminences  in  life,  while,  having  every  other  good  quality, 
and  wanting  that  one,  which  at  best  is  itself  but  a  half  virtue, 
will  not  save  a  man  from  the  world's  contempt  and  real  misery, 
perhaps  perdition.  The  story  of  the  letter  was  this.  I  had 
got  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  fair-one,  of  which  proofs  were 
every  day  arising  more  and  more  to  view.  I  would  gladly  have 
covered  my  Inamorata  from  the  darts  of  calumny  with  the 
conjugal  shield,  nay,  I  had  actually  made  up  some  sort  of 
Wedlock;  but  I  was  at  that  time  deep  in  the  guilt  of  being 
unfortunate,  for  which  good  and  lawful  objection,  the  lady's 
friends  broke  all  our  measures,  and  drove  me  au  desespoir,  I 
think  that  the  letter  was  written  about  the  latter  end  of  1785,  as  I 
was  meditating  to  publish  my  Poems.' t 

*  It  may  he  utatcd  here,  and  once  for  all,  that  such  names  as  'Russel,'  *  Riddel,' and 
'Glenriddel,' seem  to  have  been  8i)elt  indifferently  vrith  one  M'and  two  'rs,'  both  by 
Burns  and  by  others.  Thus  '  Black  Jock's '  surname  is  spelt  *  Russell'  by  his  satirist,  and 
•  Russel '  in  Dr  Hew  Scott's  Fasti  EccUsias  Scotiairue  (18(JG-71).  In  the  case  of  all  auch 
words,  the  single  '  1 '  represents  the  older  and  probably  more  accurate  spelling. 

f  Tliis  last  sentence,  which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  is  notable  mainly  as  show« 
ing  how,  after  marriage,  Bums's  memory  became  conftised  as  to  the  exact  dates  of  the 
events— including  the  composition  of  his  poems— which  were  crowded  into  the  years  1785 
and  1786.  The  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Arnot  fit  into  the  early  portion  of 
1786,  but  not  into  the  '  latter  end  of  1785.' 
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peeped 


Al'ts  !  it  '-t  v.*^-  thy  r.^-ehor  swoet, 
Tij':  Wii'r  Lirk,  ^jOL.riariion  meet ! 
Vr;\A\\\'z  th'**:  'mm^'  th*";  'lewv  wect ! 

Wi'  sprtckrj  breast, 
"When  upwarl-spririLnng,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  East. 

Giulfl  blew  the  bitter-biting  North 
T7poii  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yr;t  diearfullv  thou  jrlinted  forth 

Aniid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rearM  above  the  Parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

TIhj  flaunting  flow'rs  our  Gardens  yield, 

High  Hhelt'ring  \vorj<l.s  and  wa's  maun  shield;  walls  must 

])ut  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield  shelter 

()'  clod  or  stanc,  stone 

Adorns  the  hi.stie  Ktibble-field  dry,  barren— stabble 

Unseen,  alane.  alone 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
riiy  huawiu  busoni  sun-ward  spread, 
riiou  lifu  thy  unassuming  head 

In  hum])Ie  guLse ; 
Hut  now  tlio  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  1 
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Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  flowVet  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  Love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiFd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  tlie  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card  ♦  chart 

Of  prudent  Lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  1 

Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  Misery's  brink, 
Till  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink  1 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drives,  elate,  t 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weighty 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 


THE    LAMENT. 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  UNFORTUNATE  ISSUE  OF  A  FRIEND'S  AHOUR.t 

Alas  !  Iiow  oft  does  Gooclness  wound  itself ! 

And  sweet  Affection  prove  the  spring  of  Woe. — Home. 

0  Thou  pale  Orb,  that  silent  shines, 
While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep  ! 

*  Compare  Pope's  *  Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.'  ^ 

t  Compare—    '  Stars  rush  and  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
His  ploughshare  o'er  creation.'— Touro. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  '  friend'  was  Bams  himselt 
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Thou  seest  a  wretch  that  inly  pines, 
And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep ! 

With  Woo  I  nightly  vigils  keep, 
Beneath  thy  wan,  unwarming  beam ; 

And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep. 
How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 

I  joyless  view  thy  rays  adorn 

The  faintly-marked,  distant  hill : 
I  joyless  view  thy  trembling  horn, 

Reflected  in  the  gurgling  rill. 
My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still ! 

Thou  busy  pow'r,  Remembrance,  cease ! 
Ah  !  must  the  agonizing  thrill 

For  ever  bar  returning  Peace  I 

No  idly-feign'd  poetic  pains. 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim ; 
No  shepherd's  pipe — Arcadian  strains ; 

No  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame : 
The  plighted  faith  ;  the  mutual  flame  ; 

The  oft  attested  Pow'rs  above ; 
The  promised  Father's  tender  name ; 

These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love  I 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arms, 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  flown  : 
How  have  I  wLsliM  for  fortune's  charms, 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  hers  alone  ! 
And  must  I  think  it !  is  she  gone. 

My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 
And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 

And  is  slie  ever,  ever  lost? 

Oh  !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart, 
So  lost  to  Honor,  lost  to  Truth, 

As  from  the  fondest  lover  part, 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  ! 

Alas !  Life's  path  may  be  unsmooth  ! 
Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress  1 
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Then,  who  lier  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe, 
Her  sorrows  share  and  make  them  less  ? 

Ye  wingM  Hours  that  o'er  us  past, 

Enraptured  more,  the  more  enjoy'd, 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast, 

My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  employed. 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void, 

For  her  too  scanty  ouce  of  room  ! 
Ev*n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroyed, 

And  not  a  Wish  to  gild  the  gloom  ! 

The  mom  that  warns  th*  approaching  day, 

Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe  : 
I  see  the  hours  in  long  array, 

That  I  must  suffer,  lingering,  slow. 
Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe, 

Keen  recollection^s  direful  train, 
Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low, 

Shall  kiss  the  distant,  western  main. 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try, 

Sore-harass'd  out  with  care  and  grief, 
My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  tear-worn  eye. 

Keep  watch ings  with  the  nightly  thief : 
Or  if  I  slumber.  Fancy,  chief, 

Reigns  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affright : 
Ev'n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief. 

From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

0  !  thou  bright  Queen,  who  o'er  th'  expanse. 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway  I 
Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  glance 

Observed  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray ! 
Tlie  time,  unheeded,  sped  away, 

AVhile  Love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high. 
Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 

To  mark  the  mutual-kindling  eye. 
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Oh !  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set ! 

Scenes,  never,  never,  to  return  1 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget, 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  burn  ! 
From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn, 

Life's  weary  vale  I  '11  wander  thro* ; 
And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I  '11  mourn 

A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow. 


DESPONDENCY. 

AN    ODE. 

Oppressed  with  grief,  oppressed  with  care, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  set  me  down  and  sigh  : 
0  Life  !  thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim-backward  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sick'ning  Scenes  appear ! 
What  Sorrows  yet  may  ])ierce  me  thro*. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 

Happy  ye  sons  of  Busy-life, 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regai*d  ! 
Ev'n  when  the  wished  end 's  deny'd. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  ply'd. 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  evVy  sad  returning  niglit. 

And  joyless  morn  the  same. 
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You  bustling,  and  justling, 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I  listless,  yet  restless, 

Find  ev'ry  prospect  vain. 

How  blest  the  Solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot, 

Within  his  humble  cell, 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots, 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or  haply,  to  his  ev'ning  thought, 

By  unfrequented  stream, 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint-collected  dream : 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  Heav'n  on  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

Than  T,  no  lonely  Hermit  plac'd 
Where  never  human  footstep  tracM, 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part. 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve, 
And  jwit  to  stop,  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But  ah  1  those  pleasures.  Loves,  and  Joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 
The  Solitary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate, 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 

Oh  !  enviable,  early  days, 
When  dancing  thoughtless  Pleasure's  maze, 
To  Care,  to  Guilt  unknown  1 
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How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes, 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Ye  *  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 
Wlien  manhood  is  your  wish  ! 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  nian  engage  ! 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dim -declining  Age  I 


TO    RUIN. 

All  hail !  inexorable  lord  ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word. 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  Grief  and  Pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stern-rosolv'd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aim6d  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  deared  tye. 
And  (quivers  in  my  heart 
Then  lowVing,  and  pouring. 

The  Storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Tho'  thickening,  and  blackening, 
Round  my  devoted  head. 

And  thou  grim  Pow'r,  by  Life  abhorr'd, 
Wliile  Life  a  pleasure  can  afford. 

Oh  !  hear  a  wretches  pi-ay'r ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid, 

To  close  this  scene  of  care ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace, 

Resign  Lifers  Joyless  day  1 

*  Fairies  Rre  often  represented  a.s  desirous  of  becoming  men. 


MOSSGIEL. 

My  weary  heart  its  throbbings  cease, 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 
Ko  fear  more,  no  tear  more, 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face, 
EnclaspM,  and  graspki. 
Within  thy  cold  embrace ! 
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Tune — Johnny's  Gray  Breeks, 

Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze 
All  freshly  steeped  in  morning  dews.* 

CJioi*ii8 — And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that 's  in  her  e*e ! 
For  it 's  jet,  jet  black,  an*  it  *s  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be ! 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  violets  spring ; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhitc  sing. 


wood 

thrnsh^Iinnet 


heeiiriil,  cautious 
awakes 


The  merry  Ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 

Wi'  joy  the  tentie  Seedsman  stalks, 
But  life  to  me 's  a  weary  dream, 

A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 

*  Burns,  on  publishing  this  song  in  his  first  Edinburgh  edition,  1787,  wrote  of  the  chorus : 
'Tliis  ChoruH  is  jmrt  of  a  song  coini)Osed  by  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  a  particular  friend 
of  the  Author's.  MtnU  is  t)ie  couiinon  abbreviation  of  Afariamne.'  It  has  been  coiijectured 
that  the  '  particular  friend '  here  alluded  to  is,  like  the  '  friend '  of  the '  Lament,'  Burns  him- 
self. Mr  Scott  Douglas  goes  so  far  a.s  to  say  that '  the  substitution  of  the  name  "  Menie  "  for 
*'  Jeanie  "  was  a  necessary  iMirt  of  the  little  ruse  he  chose  here  to  adopt.*  At  the  same  time, 
the  tone  of  the  chonis  jars  decidedly  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  concoive  of  Bums  writing  these  four  lines,  however  much  he  may  have  desired 
to  indicate  through  them  that  slighted  love  was  tlie  cause  of  his  misery. 
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The  stately  swan  inajertic  swihiB, 
And  '.'Very  thin;^  is  blest  but  I. 

Tho  fchrcp-henl  steeks  his  faulding  slap,  fe„«*^r8h^iif"H 
Aii<l  <Avre  the  moorlands  whistles  shiil ;  shriu 

Wi*  wiM,  nnoqnal,  wandVin;?  step, 
I  ni*-*:t  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 


And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 

lily  tin;  Avaukens  by  the  daisy's  side,  awakeas 

And  niuiiiits  and  sin;^'s  on  flittering  wings, 

A  w<je-worn  gliaist  I  hameward  glide.*  ghost— homeward 

Cnnie  "Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  btrnd  th».*  naked  tree; 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  chearless  soul. 

When  Niiture  all  is  sad  like  me! 

The  niisi-ry  (•xi)re.ssod  in  these  j)0em8  is  of  too  extreme  a 
chiinictcr  to  have  l)een  long  predominant,  at  least  in  all  its  force, 
ov(fr  scj  nuM-r.'urial  a  temperament  fis  that  of  Bums.  At  the 
iKjginning  <»f  May,  he  playfully  writes  Hamilton  about  a  boy  whom 
his  frii'inl  had  talkctl  of  taking  off  his  hands,  and  who  in  the 
meantime  had  been  sp(»ken  to  with  a  view  to  another  engagement. 


TO   (;AVIN   JfAMILTON,  ES(^,  MAUCHLINE 
(i:i:(M)MMKNi)iNa  a  hoy). 

Mo.-«;aville.  .Vay  S,  I7M. 

I  hoM  it,  Sir,  my  boun(h'n  duty 

To  warn  you  how  that  MM«'r  Tootie, 

Alias,  Laird  ^I'CIaun, 
WaM  lu'vv  to  hin»  yon  lad  away 
'liout  whijin  ye  spak  the  iitlier  day, 

An'  wa<l  hae  don*.;  't  atf  ban' : 
]>ut  lest  luj  h'arn  the  (.'allan  tricks, 

An*  faith  I  mucklo  doubt  him, 


apoke— other 

woiiM  ha>-o— at  once 

teach— boy 

greatly 


■  Till-  ii'M'iiililftiiri'  of  this  w.Tiw  Ui  a  jiaiisap*  in  Uio  •  Mouutain  Daisy  *  will  be  ohnerved. 
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Like  scrapin*  out  auld  Crummie's  nicks,* 
An*  tellin'  lies  about  them ; 
As  lieve  then  I  'd  have  then, 

Your  clerkship!  he  should  sair. 
If  sae  be,  ye  may  be 
Not  fitted  otherwhere. 


willingly 
serve 


Altho*  I  say  *t,  he 's  gleg  enough,  sharp 

An*  'bout  a  house  that  *s  rude  an'  rough, 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear  ; 
But  then  \vi*  you,  he  '11  be  sae  taught, 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught,         set  directly  before  him 

I  hae  na  ony  fear. 
Ye  '11  catechise  him  every  quirk, 
An'  shore  him  weel  wi'  hell ; 
An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk — 
Ay  when  ye  gang  yoursel. 
If  ye  then,  maun  be  then 

Fi-ae  hame  this  com  in  Friday, 
Then  please  sir,  to  lea'e,  sir, 
Tlie  orders  wi*  your  lady. 


have  not 

intricate  point 

threaten 

make 

go 

most 

next 

leave 


agree 
eamest*moDey 

play  a  trick 


My  word  of  honor  I  hae  gien. 

In  Paisley  John's,  %  that  night  at  e'en, 

To  meet  the  *  Warld's  worm  ;*§ 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree. 
An'  name  the  airles  an*  the  fee, 

In  legal  mode  an*  form  : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  Snick  can  draw,  || 

When  simple  bodies  let  him  ; 
An*  if  a  Devil  be  at  a*, 

In  faith  ho  *s  sure  to  get  him. 

*  '  Tootle '  lived  in  Mauchline,  and  dealt  in  cows.  Tlie  age  of  these  animals  is  marked  by 
rings  on  their  horns,  vrhich  may  be  cut  and  polished  off,  so  as  to  caose  the  cow  to  appear 
younger  than  she  is.    '  Crumniie'  is  a  name  often  applied  to  cows  in  Scotland. 

t  Gavin  Hamilton  was  known  as  '  the  clerk,'  from  his  acting  in  this  capacity  to  a  number 
of  local  courts. 

}  Probably  the  Whitefoord  Arms,  whose  landlord,  'John  Dove,  vintner,*  was  understood, 
as  hui  already  been  noticed  (p.  229),  to  have  come  fh)m  Paisley. 

)  A  term  expressive  of  a  mean,  avaricious  character. 

II  See  note  to  the  'Address  to  the  Dell,'  p.  220. 
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To  phrase  yoa  an'  praise  you,  flatter 

Ye  ken  your  Laureat  scorns  : 
Tlie  pray'r  still,  you  share  still. 

Of  grateful  Minstrel  Burns. 

In  this  month,  also,  he  addressed  a  poetical  letter  of  advice  to 
Andrew  Hunter  Aikeii,''^  eldest  son  of  his  friend  Robert  Aiken, 
ami  then  about  to  launch  out  into  the  world : 


EPISTLE    TO    A    YOUNG    FRIEND. 

I  lang  hae  thought^  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  Something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento ; 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang. 

Let  time  and  cliance  determine  ; 
Perhaps,  it  may  turn  out  a  Sang ; 

Perhaps,  turn  out  a  Sennon, 


JTayirSS. 


DO 


Ye  '11  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye  '11  find  mankind  an  unco  squad, 

And  muckle  tliey  may  grieve  ye  : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  tliought, 

Ev'n  when  your  end 's  attained  ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought. 

Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

I  *11  no  say  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  rejd,  hartlen'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  restricked  : 


Ktrange  crew 
much 


restricted 


*  Aiidrftw  Iluntpr  Aiken  became  a  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  prospered.  He  died  in 
1R3I  at  HJKa,  where  he  hehl  the  office  of  EngliKh  conniil.  William  Niven  of  Kirkbride — the 
*WilIi«*'  of  the  KirkoMwaUl  anecdotis— used  to  dnclnrc  tliat  Burns  originally  addressed 
thlH  opiMtln  to  him,  and  it  hati  even  Ix'on  said  that  the  )>«>ot '  changed  his  intention  owing  to  his 
being  iufonniMl  that  his  early  comiMinion  was  iwrvadod  by  the  single  idea  of  how  to  become 
rich.'  At  tln^  Mnnin  time,  Niven  never  iirodiicefl  a  copy  of  the  original  'epistle'  addressed 
tohluiN««ir.  All  thnmgh  the  {mmmh,  too,  thn  toni;  of  Ijurns  is  tliatof  a  mentor  addressing 
not  a  coeval  like  Niven,  but  a  much  youngi;r  man. 
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But  Och !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  Self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It 's  rarely  right  adjusted  ! 

Yet  they  wlia  fa*  in  Fortune's  strife, 

Their  fate  we  should  na  censure, 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life. 

They  e(][ually  may  answer : 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  Poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part, 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  afF  han',  your  story  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel  's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  other  man 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plac'd  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it ; 
I  wave  the  quantum  of  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But  Och  !  it  hardens  a'  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  I 

To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That 's  justify'd  by  Honor  : 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent 
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The  fear  o'  Hell 's  a  hangman's  whip, 

To  hau J  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  Honor  grip, 

Let  that  ay  be  your  border : 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause — 

Debar  a'  side-pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  Creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  ev'n  the  rigid  feature : 
Yet  ne'er  with  Wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended  ; 
An  Atheist-Iaugli  's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  olf ended ! 

Wlien  ranting  round  in  Pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  wlien  on  Life  we  're  tempest-driv'n, 

A  Conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anclior ! 


hold,  keep 


making  meny 
give 


Adieu,  dear,  amiable  Youth  I 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting  ! 
May  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Truth, 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  *  God  send  you  speed ' 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser ; 

And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede,  attend  to  the  acivice 

Than  ever  did  th'  Adviser. 

Robt.  Burns. 

In  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  poem,  dated  'Mossgiel,  May  15th, 
1786,'  there  occurs  an  additional  stanza  which  the  taste  of  the 
poet  had  doubtless  observed  to  be  below  the  rest  in  point  and 
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ethical  wisdom,  and  which  he  therefore  subsequently  omitted.     It 
occurs  immediately  after  the  line,  '  And  petrifies  the  feeling  1' 

If  ye  hae  made  a  step  aside — 

Some  hap  mistake  o'erta'en  you,* 
Yet  still  keep  up  a  decent  pride. 

And  ne'er  o'er  far  demean  you ; 
Time  comes  wi'  kind  oblivious  shade. 

And  daily  darker  sets  it ; 
And  if  nae  mair  mistakes  are  made. 

The  warld  soon  forgets  it. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching 
contained  in  the  *  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend' — especially  'keek 
thro'  ev'ry  other  man  wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection' — is  directly 
opposed  to  the  pliilosophy  of  life  which  Burns  inculcates  in  some 
of  his  poems,  and  to  his  own  practice.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  here  he  is  not  speaking  from  his  own  stand- 
point of  *  The  Vision '  to  brother  poets  or  *  seera,'  whose  duty  it 
is  to  proclaim  the  *  naked  truth '  in  word  and  in  act,  but  is  giving 
advice  to  a  young  man  about  to  take  part  in  *  fortune's  strife.'  He 
forewarns  the  '  dear  amiable  youth '  of  the  struggle  before  him,  and 
ibrearms  him  with  the  secondary  ethic  of  prudence  or  self-defence. 
But  while  he  recommends  '  keeking  thro'  ev'ry  other  man,'  he  does 
not  recommend  deception  or  swindling.  This  poem,  in  fact,  is 
Burns's  inculcation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  association 
with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

This  month  appears  to  have  witnessed  a  marvellous  reaction 
from  the  forlorn  state  indicated  in  the  '  Lament'  Bums  had  been 
cast  off  by  the  Armours.  In  the  moment  of  wounded  pride  he 
would  appear,  as  the  tone  of  his  letter  to  Amot  shows,  to  have 
determined  to  look  out  for  *  another  wife,'  and  to  have  selected 
Mary  Campbell,  a  girl  in  the  service  of  his  friend  Hamilton. 
Burns's  association  with  her  is  enveloped  in  mystery ;  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  '  Mary  Campbell '  in  any  of  his  poems  or  letters.  Her 
story,  as  here  given,  is  based  on,  and  pieced  from,  various  traditions, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  absolutely  authentic 
history  of  Bums. 

Mary  Campbell  was  bom,  according  to  one  of  these  traditions,  in 

*  This  line  may  be  fireely  rendered, '  If  throogh  bad  luck  (hap)  yonr  ain  haa  found  you  out* 
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n  thatched  cottage,  wliich  is  no  longer  standing,  on  the  farm  of 
Aucliamorc,  in  the  parish  of  Dunoon.*  The  year  1768  is  commonly  < 
given  as  that  of  her  birth.  But  if  she  was  the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  eiglit  horn  to  *  Archibald  Campbell  in  Baling  and  Agues  Camp- 
bell in  Auchamore,'  who  *  gave  in  their  names  to  be  proclaimed  in 
marriage  *  on  tlie  19th  June  1762,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  bom 
some  years  earlier  than  1768.  Her  father  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  sailor  in  a  revenue-cutter,  the  station  of  which  l>eing  at 
Campbeltown  in  Kintyre,  Argyllshire,  he  removed  thither.  Another 
story  is  that  he  commanded  a  coaling-sloop  of  his  own,  which 
traded  between  Campbeltown,  Troon,  and  other  ports  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  It  is  understood  that  Mary  had  spent  some  of  her  youth- 
ful years  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  David  Campbell  of  Loch  Ranza, 
in  Arran,  a  relative  of  her  mother.  She  was  afterwards  induced 
by  another  relative,  a  Mrs  Isabella  Campbell,  who  was  housekeeper 
to  a  family  in  Ayrshire,  to  come  to  tliat  county  and  take  a  situation 
as  a  servant.  Tliero  is  much  obscurity  about  the  movements  of 
IMary  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  said  she  was  at  one  time  dairy-maid  at 
Coilsfield,t  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  that  she  secured  this 
position  through  ^liss  Arbuckle,  a  Campbeltown  lady  who  had 
married  into  the  Eglinton  family.  She  finally  appears  in  Mauclilino 
as  nurse-maid  to  Alexander,  second  son  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  who 
was  born  13th  July  1785.  Mrs  Begg  had  no  definite  recollection  of 
her  at  Mossgiel,  except  from  the  poet  himself,  when  he  told  John 
Blane  one  day  that  *Mary  had  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  old 
castle' — the  dismantled  tower  of  the  priory  near  Mr  Hamilton's 
house.  J 

*  Allan  Ciinniiigliain  and  others  have  stated  that  she  was  bom  at  Anirossan.  A  third 
story  in  that  she  was  born  at  Ardent inny,  on  the  south-west  shore  of  Ixx^h  Long,  in  a 
clachan  which  is  now  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  which  is  about  three  hundred 
yanls  south  of  the  Anlentinny  Hotel.  Tliis  tradition  is  enilH)died  iu  a  conimuuicatioa 
by  Mr  William  Gunnyon  to  the  Kilmarnock  Standard,  July  25,  1868. 

t  Tlio  property  of  Coilsfleld,  now  Montgonierie,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
grave  of  King  Coll,  which  is  averred  to  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion- 
house.  It  is  styled  •  Quyllisficld  '  in  the  charter  of  John  de  Graham,  conveying  it,  with 
other  lands,  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  in  1342.  About  1040,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  James  Montgomerie,  foiirth  son  of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Eglintoun.  It  remained 
with  the  Eglintoun  family  till  it  was  sold  to  Mr  William  Orr  Tatcrson  about  the  ndddle  of 
this  century.  The  present  Montgonierie  Xlouse,  which  was  built  1800-1809,  and  which, 
embosomed  among  woofls,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Fail,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Bums's  'Cnstle  o'  Montgomerie.* 

t  '  At  the  adjacent  parish  church  of  Tarbolton,  Mary  used  to  worship  on  Bnndaya  with 
other  meml)cr8  of  the  Coilsfleld  household,  although  her  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language  was  somewliat  imiH.'rroct ;  her  pronunciation  of  it,  indeed,  was  so  tainted  with 
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One  of  the  most  exquisitely  pastoral  of  Bums's  songs  may  here 
be  introduced,  although  with  some  hesitation,  because  it  apparently 
relates  to  his  passion  for  Mary,  although  no  reliable  facts  have 
been  brought  forward  to  decide  whether  it  was  partially  or  entirely 
written  during  the  continuance  of  that  passion  or  after  her 
death.  A  daughter  of  Mrs  Dunlop  declared  positively  that  she 
remembered  hearing  Burns  say  it  was  written  upon  Mary.  If  this 
recollection  can  be  trusted,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  name 
Afton  was  adopted  in  place  of  Ayr  by  Bums  euphonice  gratidy 
and  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  beautiful  valley  of  Glen 
Afton,  near  New  Cumnock,  the  paternal  property  of  Mrs  Stewart  ' 
of  Stair.* 

the  Oftellc  accent  that  she  soon  obtained  the  more  familiar  name  of  "  Highland  Mary.** 
Other  celebrities  in  Burna'a  day,  such  as  John  Wilson  (**  Dr  Hornbook  "^  Jamea  Hum* 
phrey,  and  John  Lees,  were  numbered  among  the  congregation  that  met  in  the  Clachan 
church.  Bums,  who  resided  in  a  (krm  almost  equidistant  fh>m  the  kirks  of  Mauchline  and 
Tarbolton,  seems  to  have  divided  his  Sabbaths  between  these  kirks  according  to  other 
considerations,  as  has  been  hinted,  than  the  reputation  of  their  preachers  or  the  quality 
of  their  sennons.  In  the  latter  church,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival,  the  poet  saw  the 
interesting  young  stranger,  was  channed  with  her  appearance  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  was,  of  course,  desirous  of  making  her  acquaintance.  One  of  Mary's  noticeable  habita 
during  the  church  service  was  a  close  attention  to  her  Bible  while  the  minister  was  reading 
fh>m  it,  or  referring  to  passages  illustrative  of  his  text.  It  has  been  coiOectured  that  her 
loyal  observance  of  this  important  duty  may  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  the 
exchange  of  Bibles  which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  and  memorable  occasion.  There 
survived  till  very  recently,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Montgomerie  Castle,  an  elderly  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  learned  fh)m  a  contemporary  of  the  period  the  circumatances 
in  which  Bums  sought  and  obtained  an  Introduction  to  his  new  "  fkncy.**  In  those  days  a 
pining  swain  might  have  an  opportunity  of  unburdening  his  overweighted  fieelings  towarda 
the  object  of  his  regard  by  the  aid  of  a  blackfoot— a  kind  of  official  who  could  in  many 
cases  promote  a  crony's  interests  and  attend  to  his  own  at  the  same  time.  In  the  coorso 
of  a  visit  to  his  sweetheart,  a  blackfoot  could  secure  her  Influence  with  a  female  fellow- 
servant  to  consent  to  a  meeting  with  a  companion  of  his  who  was  sighing  for  an  interview. 
It  was  thus  that  Bums  got  the  coveted  introduction—*  fkvonr  which  hia  ready  wit,  hia 
fascinating  eyes,  and  Impassioned  eloquence  improved  to  the  utmost  It  so  hapiwns  that 
the  individual  who  In  early  youth  did  such  yeoman  service  to  Bums  in  the  capacity  of 
blackfoot,  exercised  in  a  later  age  his  valuable  talents  in  fkvour  of  the  gentleman  I  have 
referred  to.  A  series  of  extremely  diverting  incidents  connected  with  the  visits  of  Bums 
and  of  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  fHend  to  their  respective  charmera,  were  among  the  old 
gentleman's  favourite  reminiscences.' — Communication  by  Mr  Archibald  Munro  to  the 
Seatsman^  October  20, 1801. 

*  Dr  Currie  stated  that  this  song  was  composed  in  honour  of  Mn  Stewart.  In  a  paper 
by  Gilbert  Bums,  communicating  to  George  Thomson  memoranda  of  the  subjects  of  his 
brother's  songs,  'Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,*  is  thus  noticed  :  'The  poet's  Highland  Mary.' 
The  &ct  that  Mre  Stair's  maiden  name  was  Cathari'M  Gordon  tells  against  Cnrrie's  theory, 
though— when  we  consider  the  license  Bums  allowed  himself  in  connection  with  the  namee 
of  his  heroines— it  cannot  be  considered  fatal.  The  poem  is  certainly  more  descriptive  of  the 
«cener>'  of  Glen  Afton  than  of  the  surroundings  of  Afton  Lodge,  near  Tarbolton,  which  Mra 
6tewart  built  In  1790,  two  yean  before  '  Afton  Water '  appeared  in  Johnson's  Afvjeitm. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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AFTON    WATER 

I  charjre  von,  O  ye  dan^liben  of  Jenisaleiii,  that  ye  stir  not»  nor  awake 
my  love— my  tlove,  my  unilefileti  I  The  flowers  appear  on  tlie  eartli,  the 
time  of  the  Hiiigiu|^  of  the  binU  in  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  iu  our  land. — A*.  B, 

Tine— JA^  Yellow  haired  Laddis. 

Fluw  gently,  swcut  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes,      hm-<iop« 
Flow  gently,  I  '11  sing  thee  n  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
^ly  ^lary  *s  twlnep  by  thy  mnminring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock  dovo  whoso  echo  resounds  thro*  the  glen, 
Yo  wild  whintling  blackbinls  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  grticMi  civsted  lapwing  thy  screaming  forbear 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  Fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  markM  witli  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  riiis ; 
Thei'c  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  niid  my  Mary*s  sweet  Cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  vallies  below, 

AVhere,  wild  in  the  woodlands,  the  piimroses  blow ; 

There  oft  as  mild  cv'ning  weeps  over  the  lea, 

The  sweet-scented  birk  shade^s  my  Mary  and  mc.  bii^ 


Tliy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 

And  winds  })y  the  cot  whem  my  IMary  resides; 

How  wanton  tliy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 

As,  gathering  sweet  flowerets,  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  grt^en  braes, 
F'low  gently,  sweet  River,  the  theme  of  my  hiys; 
My  ^lary  's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  disturb  not  lier  dream.* 

•  BnniH  hflre  tran»l»t<»i*  ver>-  accurately  tlifj  dewription  given  in  thi»  Statigtital  Ammni  of 
the  p*ri»h  of  New  Ctnnnock.  of  the  Junction  of  the  Affcon  and  tlie  Xith :  •  Flowiug  noiik- 
wanis,  of  local  oripin,  ami  riilllnp  into  the  Nith.  the  Hniall  .stream  called  the  AOon  foniu  a 
beautiftil  valley,  and  iii  overlooked  by  richly  «ylvan  banks." 
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After  tlio  intimacy  between  Burns  and  Mary  had  rii)ened  into 
love,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  go  home  for  a  short  time  to 
lier  friends  in  the  Highlands,  to  arrange  for  her  marriage.  But 
before  going,  they  had  a  fai*ewell  meeting  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  May,  the  14th  of  the  month,  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Ayr.  The  day  {but  fioi  the  date)  and  the  place  are 
indicated  by  himself.  It  is  possible  that  the  lovers  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  but  wandered  into  the  valley 
of  the  Fail,  which  bounds  part  of  the  Coilsfield  estate.*  However 
this  may  be,  Cromek,  writing,  it  is  said,  on  information  supplied  to 
him  by  Burns's  relatives,  avers  that  'their  adieu  was  performed 
with  all  those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials  which  rustic  senti- 
ment has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions  and  to  impose  awe. 
The  lovei-s  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling  brook — they  laved 
their  hands  in  the  limpid  stream — and  holding  a  Bible  between 
them,  pronounced  their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.'  Maiy 
presented  to  her  lover  a  small  Bible  in  one  volume.  Burns 
gave  her  in  exchange  a  more  handsome  one  in  two  volumes.  The 
volumes  given  to  Mary  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  in  the 
monument  at  Ayr.  On  a  blank-leaf  of  the  first  is  inscribed,  in 
Bunis*s  handwriting,  'And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  My  Name 
falsely — I  am  the  Lord. — Levit,  xix.  12.*  On  the  second  volume: 
*Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the 
Lord  thine  Oath. — Matih.  v.  33.'  On  the  fly-leaf  of  each  volume 
his  name  had  apparently  been  inscribed,  together  with  his  ma^on- 
mark.     The  lovers  parted — never  to  meet  again. 

The  date  of  Bums's  attachment  to  Highland  Mary,  and  several 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  were  long,  and  to  a  great 
extent  still  are,  enveloped  in  obscurity.  In  January  1850,  the 
late  Mr  William  Scott  Douglas  read  before  the  Society  of  Scottish 

*The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  one  of  the  earlieHt  biographers  of  Burns,  fixes  'the  spot 
where  the  Fail  diiseinboKues  itself  into  the  A>t  '  an— '  there  or  thereabout '—the  scene  of 
the  parting  between  Bums  and  Mary.  Mr  Archibald  Munro,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
the  Scotfmnn  in  1801,  Huggents  that  the  plighting  scene  took  place  on  the  Alton,  a  tributary 
of  the  Fail.  The  Rev.  Eric  Robertson,  who  believes  that  when  Mary  parted  fh)ui  Bums 
she  was  a  ser\'ant  at  Stairaird,  a  femi  in  the  parish  of  Stair,  on  the  Banikimming  estate,  a 
little  farther  up  the  Ayr  than  the  Montgonierie  landH  reach,  and  on  the  other  (south)  side 
of  the  river,  has  siiggrst^nl  (Annval  Bums  Chronide,  18PS)tluit  there  may  be  tmth  in  'a 
hitherto  faint  but  undoubted  tradition  that  Bums  and  Mary  plighted  their  troth  on  the 
banks  of  Mauchline  Bum,  which  flows  into  the  Ayr  at  the  vary  foot  of  the  cimg  on  which 
Stairainl  fami  is  perched.'  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  Bums  him- 
self has  said  nothing  about  the  scene  *on  each  side  of  a  suiaU  purling  brook.' 
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Antiqiinries  an  elaborate  paper,  making  it  appear  that  the  affair 
was,  what  had  never  been  hitherto  suspected,  but  an  interlude  in 
Burns's  att-achment  to  Jean  Armour.  He  argued  tliat  it  could 
not  have  been,  as  several  biographers  had  surmised,  a  strictly 
early  or  juvenile  attachment,  as  the  lUble  was  published  in  1782,* 
and  the  imperfect  signature  of  the  poet  is  followed  by  a  word 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  *Mossgavill' — the  name  of 
a  place  with  which  ho  had  no  connection  till  Martinmas  1783,  when 
he  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  where  he  did  not  reside 
till  March  of  the  ensuing  year.  !Mr  Douglas  also  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  connection  between  this  attachment  and  the  design  of 
going  to  the  AVest  Indies,  a  design  of  which  we  hear  definitely 
at  no  earlier  ])eriod  of  his  life  than  the  spring  of  1786.  This  con- 
nection api)ears  strongly  in  a  song  which  afterwards  appeared  in 
Johnson^s  Scots  Musical  Museum  (vol.  ii.) : 


THE     HIGHLAND     LASSIE,     O. 

Nae  gentle  dames,  tho'  ne^er  sae  fair,t 
Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care ; 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show ; 
Gie  me  my  Highland  Lassie,  0. 

Chorus — Within  tho  glen  sae  bushy,  0, 

Aboon  the  plain  sae  rashy,  O,  ftiiiofnuhai 

I  set  me  down  wi'  right  gudo  will,  Mt  down 

To  sing  uiy  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

0  were  yon  hills  and  vallies  mine. 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine ! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 

1  bei\r  my  Highland  I^assie,  O. 

But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me. 

And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ;  miut 

•  The  Bible  wm  priiit«'d  by  the '  Assigns  of  Alexander  KIncaid,  Hl«  MiUenty's  printer.* 
t  '  Gentle '  is  here  used  in  opix>siti«in  to  '  siniple.'    '  Gentle  dames*  means  ladies  of  arifl- 
tocratic  birth. 
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But  while  my  cnnison  currents  flow, 
I  love  my  Highland  Lassie,  0. 

Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change. 
For  her  bosom  bums  with  honor's  glow, 
My  faithful  Highland  Lassie,  0. 

For  her  I  '11  dare  the  billow's  roar ; 
For  her  I  '11  trace  a  distant  shore  ; 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  Lassie,  0. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
By  secret  troth  and  honor's  band  1 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I  'm  thine,  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

Farewel  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0 ! 
Farewel  the  plain  sae  rashy,  0 1 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go 
To  sing  my  Highland  Lassie,  0 ! 

The  poet,  in  the  notes  in  Johnson's  Museum  which  he  made 
for  Captain  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,*  says  of  this  song,  it  'was  a 
composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life,  before  I  was  at  all  known 
in  the  world.  My  Highland  lassie  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming 
young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous  love.'  And 
then  ho  relates  his  story  of  their  parting.  All  the  circumstances 
detailed  in  this  ballad — its  author's  love,  his  desire  of  fortune  for 
the  sake  of  the  loved  one,  and  especially  his  being  compelled  by 
the  frowns  of  fortune  to  cross  the  raging  sea — entirely  answer  to 
the  crisis  with  which  Bums  was  now  confronted,  and  they  do  not 
quite  answer  to  any  other  period  of  his  life  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

Burns  further  told  George  Thomson  in  1792,  *In  my  very  early 
years,  wlien  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  West-Indies,  I  took 
the  following  farewell  of  a  dear  girl :' 

*  Croniek'8  EeliqueM. 
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WILL   YE   GO    TO   THE    INDIES,    MY   MARY? 
Tune—  Will  ye  go  to  the  Eive-buchis,  Marion  f 

AVill  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  1  * 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hao  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true ; 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  foiget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow  1 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mnry, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join, 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us  1 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 

But  for  the  phrases,  *very  early  life,'  and  *my  very  early  years,' 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  *  The  Highland  Lassie  '  and 
*  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary  V  which  is  evidently  another 
expression  of  the  same  passion,  to  the  year  1786;  but  Mr  Douglas 
contended  that  either  Burns  felt  as  if  the  lapse  of  six  years  had 
brought  him  out  of  youth  into  middle  life,  or  he  wished  to 
maintain  a  mystery  regarding  the  story  of  Mnry.  For  his 
desire  to  keep  the  matter  in  obscurity  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  It  may  well  bo  believed  in  particular  that  he  disliked 
to  bring  to  his  wife's  knowledge  an  attachment  which  all  but 
separated  them  for  life. 

•  Tlie  flfHt  versfl  is  not  to  b<»  rea<I  a«  exprflswlng  a  (Iftsiro  of  tlie  poet  that  Mary  shonid 
accompany  liim  to  the  West  Indies  :  tho  ront  of  the  poem  inakeH  the  idea  of  a  parting  and 
fkrewell  quite  clear.  The  ven«o  may  be  accejtted  simply  as  a  variation  of  the  song  whoiie 
ikir  xt2L^  adopted. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  were  amatory  underplots 
in  the  drama  of  Bums's  life,  and  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  he 
should  be  found  at  this  time  taking  leave  of  a  third  girl  in  terms 
resembling  those  employed  in  the  '  Highland  Lassie,'  and  which 
involve  the  same  allusions  to  his  approaching  exile  from  his  native 
country : 

FAREWELL    TO    ELIZA. 
Tune— (?iW«roy. 

From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore : 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me. 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

Wo  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
But  the  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  Death  stands  victor  by, 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh  I 

This  song  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  and  the 
identity  of  the  girl  seems  to  be  fairly  well  attested  by  his  saying  in 
a  letter,  written  on  his  return  to  Mauchline  in  June  1787,  that  he 
had  called  for  his  *  quondam  Eliza.'  It  is  generally  believed  that 
she  was  Betty  Miller,  one  of  the  Mauchline  belles,  who,  as  has 
been  seen  (p.  138),  married  a  Mr  Templeton,  and  died  shortly  after 
her  marriage.  She  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  girl,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  had  sympathised  with  Bums  during  his 
various  distresses.  Gratitude  may  have  inspired  a  kind  of  affection, 
which,  as  usual,  he  expressed  in  the  language  of  adoring  love.* 

*  Another  '  Betty '  tlgnres  In  the  li»t  of  the  loves,  that  Ayrshire  le^nd  has  assigned  to 
Bums.  It  ift  still  believed  in  the  parish  of  Stair  that  he  courted  and  was  accepted  by  Betty 
Campbell,  a  servant  in  Stair  House,  that  he  gave  her  Mines/  and  that  these  were  destroyed 
by  the  girl  after  a  quarrel  with  the  poet 
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The  idea  of  taking  Mary  along  with  him  into  exile  was  f^oon 
given  up  by  Bums,  if  it  were  ever  seriously  entertained.  Within 
a  very  few  weeks  after  his  parting  from  her,  wo  find  him,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  speaking  of  Jean  as  still  holding  sway  over  his  affections. 
He  tells  how  he  had  been  vainly  endeavouring,  by  'dissipation  and 
riot,'  to  drive  her  out  of  his  head,  notw^ithstanding  that  he  now 
regarded  her  as  even  more  uufaitliful  than  ever.  At  the  end  of 
March,  and,  probably,  to  escape  from  her  father's  displeasure,  Jean 
went  to  Paisley,  to  stay  for  some  time  with  an  uncli%  Andrew 
Purdie,  a  carpenter ;  and  here  she  found  a  friendly  shelter.*  She 
knew  no  other  person  in  Paisley  except  a  young  weaver  named 
Robert  AVilson,  who  was  a  native  of  Mauchline,  and  who  had 
often  danced  with  her  at  balls  there.  Finding  herself  in  want  of 
money,  she  applied  for  assistance  to  Wilson,  whose  trade  was  in 
those  days  so  prosperous  as  to  ensure  him  a  fair  income.  The 
young  man  visited  her,  and  advanced  the  sum  she  required. 
He  repeated  the  visit  several  times,  and  in  consequence  a  report 
reached  Mauchline  that  Jean  and  he  were  likely  to  be  married. 
In  reality,  all  that  Wilson  said  to  Jean  was  thatj  if  she  did  not 
marry  Burns,  he  would  never  take  a  wife  while  she  remained 
disengaged.  The  story,  however,  i-eached  the  ears  of  Bums  in  its 
most  exaggerated  foi-m.t 

•  Tlie  following  extracts  from  Mauchline  kirk-sefwion  reconlii  are  curious  as  indicating  a 
di'Mirt*  on  the  jart  of  Jean's  njotluT  to  conceal  Ikt  »lanj;lit«M-'s  dJHfrrace  even  at  this  time: 

'  April  2il,  ITtW.— The  «efwion  bcinn  infornietl  that  Jean  Amiour,  an  unmarried  woman, 
\a  Kaifl  to  be  with  chiM,  and  that  she  lias  gone  off  fmm  the  place  of  late,  to  reside  else«rhera| 
the  sesHion  think  it  their  duty  to  cnquii-e  .  .  .  «nt  appoint  James  Lainie  and  William 
Fisher  to  H]>eak  to  the  jiarents.' 

'April  W//,  1786.— James  I^niie  reiwrts  that  he  KiK>ke  to  Mary  Smith,  mother  to  Je«n 
Armour,  who  told  him  that  she  did  not  su8i)ect  her  daughter  to  he  with  child,  that  ahe  waa 
gone  to  Paisley  to  we.  her  friends,  and  would  n^turn  srxjn.* 

•Juwe  lath,  1786.— Joan  Annour,  called,  comiMMire^l  not,  but  sent  a  letter  directed  totlie 
minister : 

• "  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  have  given  and  must  give  your  session  trouble  on  my  account 
I  acknowleilgc  that  I  am  with  chilil,  an<l  Robert  Burns  in  Mossgiel  is  the  father.  I  am,  with 
gn-at  reHi>«!ct,  your  most  hum  We  servant,  (SiqtMl)       "JEAN  ARMOUR. 

"  Maciilin,  \3th  JUM  175*(»." ' 


t  In  '.Some  Aspects  of  Robert  Burns,'  an  essay  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenaon  con- 
tributed  to  the  CornhtU  Mnffnzine  (OcUiber  1K79X  and  subswiuently  included  in  his 
Ftnniliar  Studifjt  of  Mm  ami  lU^^U  (18S2),  the  statmienl  is  made  in  connection  with  Burns'a 
first  meeting  with  Jomx  Armoiir :  '  This  facile  and  enipty-hi'ade<l  girl  h.vl  nothing  mora  In 
view  than  a  flirtation  ;  ami  her  heart,  fn)m  the  first  an<l  on  to  the  end  of  her  story,  wm 
engaged  by  another  man.*  In  suj-iMirt  of  this  statement  no  evidence  whatever  is  offered 
it  is  highly  prolvable  that  Mr  Stevenson  was  misled  by  the  story  as  to  the  Paisley  we^x-er 
hnving  offenwl  to  marry  Jean  after  her  quarrel  with  Burns. 
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TO    MR    DAVID    BRICE,    GLASGOW. 

Dear  Brice— I  received  your  message  by  G.  Paterson,  and  as  I  am 
very  throng  [busy]  at  present,  I  just  write  to  let  you  know  that  there 
is  such  a  worthless,  rhyming  reprobate  as  your  humble  servant  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  though  I  can  scarcely  say  in  the  place  of  hope.  I 
have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  will  give  me  any  pleasure  to  mention,  or 
you  to  hear. 

Poor  ill-advised,  ungrateful  Armour  came  home  on  Friday  last.*  You 
have  heard  all  the  particulars  of  that  affair,  and  a  black  affair  it  is. 
What  she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now,  I  don't  know  ;  one  thing  I  know 
—she  has  made  myself  completely  miserable.  Never  man  loved,  or  rather 
adored,  a  woman  more  than  I  did  her ;  and,  to  confess  truth  between 
you  and  me,  I  do  still  love  her  to  distraction  after  all,  though  I  won't  tell 
her  80  if  I  see  her,  which  I  don't  want  to  do.  My  poor  dear  unfortunate 
Jean !  how  happy  have  I  been  in  her  arms  !  It  is  not  the  losing  her  that 
makes  me  so  unhappy,  but  for  her  sake  I  feel  most  severely :  I  foresee 
she  was  in  the  road  to — I  am  afraid — eternal  ruin.  And  those  who  made 
so  much  noise,  and  showed  so  much  grief,  at  the  thought  of  her  being 
my  wife  may  some  day  see  her  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  may  give 
them  more  real  cause  for  vexation.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  it. 
May  Almighty  God  forgive  her  ingratitude  and  perjury  to  me,  as  I 
from  my  very  soul  forgive  her  :  and  may  His  grace  be  with  her,  to  bless 
her  in  all  her  future  life  !  I  can  have  no  nearer  idea  of  the  place  of 
eternal  punishment  than  what  I  have  felt  in  my  own  breast  on  her 
account.  I  have  tried  often  to  forget  her  :  I  have  run  into  all  kinds  of 
dissipation  and  riot,  mason -meetings,  drin  king-matches,  and  other 
misciiief,  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head,  but  all  in  vain.  And  now  for  a 
grand  cui-e :  the  ship  is  on  her  way  home  that  is  to  take  me  out  to 
Jamaica ;  and  then,  farewell  dear  old  Scotland  !  and  farewell  dear, 
ungrateful  Jean  !  for  never,  never  will  I  see  you  more. 

You  will  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  commence  poet  in  print ;  and 
to-morrow  my  works  go  to  the  press.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  volume 
about  two  hundred  pages — it  is  just  the  last  foolish  action  I  intend  to 
do ;  and  then  turn  a  wise  man  as  fast  as  possible.  1  shall  expect  a 
letter  from  you  first  leisure  moment,  and  believe  me,  dear  Brice,  your 
friend  and  well-wisher,  ROBT.  BuRNS.t 

MosaoiEL,  \2th  June  1786. 

•  Fridmy,  9th  June. 

t  This  remarkAble  letter  is  now  given  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety,  and  from  what 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  original,  which  is  part  of  the  Watson  Bequest  in  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Hitherto  the  passage  In  the  second  paragraph, 
beginning  '  And  those  who  made  so  much  noise,'  and  ending  '  I  do  not  wish  it,'  had  been 
omitted.  It  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  proves  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  rumourK  as 
to  Jean's  conduct  which  had  reached  Burns's  ears,  and  conflmis  his  views  of  her  relatives'  dis- 
like to  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  his  wife.  Of  the  David  Brice,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
written,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Bums,  nothing  definite 
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TO    MR    JAMES    BURNESS,    MONTROSE. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir— I  wrote  you  alioiit  three  lialf-twelve  months  ag>>  by 
pofit,  and  I  wrote  you  al>out  a  year  ago  by  a  private  hand,  and  I  have  uol 
liad  the  leant  return  from  you.  I  have  juHt  half-a-niinute  to  write  yoa 
by  an  A1>erdeen  j^entlenian  of  my  aci|uaintance  who  promises  to  wail 
upon  you  with  tliis  on  bis  arrival,  or  mmiu  after  :  I  intend  to  send  you  a 
letter  accompanied  with  a  8in<;ular  curioftity*  in  al)out  five  or  six  weeki 
hence.  I  shall  then  write  you  more  at  large  ;  meanwhile  you  are  just  to 
look  on  this  as  a  mcinruto  nie.  I  hoi>e  all  friends  are  well.  I  am  ever, 
my  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  cousin,  KOBT.  BURN£SS.t 

MoHMiiEi.,  near  Mauchlin,  July  6(A,  1780. 


It  serves  to  add  to  tho  stmnge  confusion  of  the  love-affairs  ol 
Burn?,  that  n  canzonet  in  whicli  the  same  ideas  we  have  nlreailjf 
seen  brought  forwaitl  regarding  an  eternal  constancy  to  *Mnry' 
and  *  Eliza '  are  worked  up  in  favour  of  Jean. 


THE    NORTHERN    LASS. 

Tho'  cruel  fate  shouM  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  tlie  polo  and  line ; 
Iler  dear  idea  round  my  heart 

Should  tondorlv  entwine. 
Tho^  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between  ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean, 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  this  slight  lyric  was  coni]H)8eci 
in  1786  (see  page  135);  a  parting  'far  as  the  pole  and  line'  is 
suspicious.  The  pi«M;e  was  print (mI  in  the  second  volume  of  John- 
son's Mn^it'uniy  wliii'li  was  in  the  cnj^'niver's  bands  during  the  latei 
half  of  17S7,  and  ai)i»ear».'(l  in  the  l)cginning  of  1788. 

is  known,  PX(*<>iit  that  In*  was  a  Mnuclilino  man  who  had  Ix'roinca  Khonmaker  In  Glmt^ow, 
A  Thninas  Brlri*,  fnnn  rUasirnw.  who  sfltloil  in  Manrhlin**  as  a  wmv^r  and  Bhooinaker  abniil 
th(>  nnd  of  last  crntury,  and  ullinintt'ly  bfcann'  1>t'adli>  and  gmvptll^r^rf^r,  may  have  been  i 
rtciii  (if  David  Itrii-o.  For  a  time  lie  wont  by  thi>  nanio  (ff  ThoninH  Kirklaiid.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, hn  rnsiinn'il  th«»  nanu)  of  Thomas  hric«». 

'  No  doiibt  th«'  '  curiosity  '  was  a  (•i>i>y  of  th«»  Kilninrnork  nlitloii. 

t  HiiniH  hfm  n>tnrnH,  nnt  of  dcroronoi?  to  )iis  cotisin.  to  the  mode  of  apeUIng  the  ftiinfh 
name  which  he  ami  Gilbert  had  abandoned  a  Tew  months  previously. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  cross-fire  of  various  affections,  and  in  spite  of 
depression  caused  by  the  prospects  of  exile,  the  pen  of  Bums  was  not 
inactive.  *  On  Tuesday  [May  23, 1786]  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Highland  Society  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  Highlands,  &c.  Three  thousand  pounds  were  immediately 
subscribed  by  eleven  gentlemen  present,  for  this  particular  purpose. 
The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  *  informed  the  meeting  that  five  hundred 
persons  had  agreed  to  emigrate  from  the  estates  of  McDonald  of 
Glengary;  that  they  had  subscribed  money,  purchased  ships,  &c.,  to 
carry  their  design  into  effect  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  government  to  frustrate  their  design ;  and  to 
recommend  to  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
Highlands  to  endeavour  to  prevent  emigration,  by  improving  the 
fisheries,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  particularly  to  enter 
into  a  subscription  for  that  purpose.'  Such  is  an  announcement  in 
the  Edinburgh  Adoertiser  of  30th  May.  Burns  took  up  the  matter 
otherwise,  and  wrote,  though  he  did  not  publish,  an 

ADDRESS    OF    BEELZEBUB. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbine,  President  of  the  Right 
Honorable  and  Honorable  the  Highland  Society,  which  met  on  the  23d 
of  May  last,  at  the  Shakespeare,  Coven t  Garden,  to  concert  ways  and 
means  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Five  hundred  Highlanders  who,  as 
the  Society  were  informed  by  Mr  M'Kenzie  of  Applecro«s,t  were  so 
audacious  as  to  attempt  an  escape  from  their  lawful  loixls  and  mastera 
whose  property  they  were,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands  of  Mr  M*Donald 
of  Glengary  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search  of  that  fantastic  thing — 
Liberty. 

Long  Life,  my  lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hungered  Highland  boors  ;  Unhanneti 

Lord  grant  nae  duddie,  desperate  beggar,  ragged 

Wi^  dirk,  claymore,  and  rusty  trigger, 

*  John  CainpbeU,  foarth  Earl  of  Brea<lalbane,  wan  bom  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tive  peers  of  Scotland  from  1784  to  1802,  was  created  Baron  Breadalbane  of  Tayinoath  Castle 
In  1806,  was  raisad  to  the  marqulsate  of  Breadalbane  in  1831,  and  die<l  in  1884. 

t  Thomas  M'Kenzie  of  Applecross  (a  considerable  estate  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire),  had  a 
reputation  for  generosity.  Knox,  in  his  Tour  of  the  Highland*^  written  about  this  very 
time,  mentions  an  act  of  M'Kenzie's  precisely  contrary  in  its  character  to  the  motive 
which  the  i>oet  attributes  to  him.  '  Perceiving,'  says  Knox, '  the  bad  policy  of  servitude  in 
the  HighlandM,  Mr  M'Kenzie  has  totally  relinquish«l  all  the  feudal  claims  npon  the  labour 
of  his  tenants,  whom  he  pays,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  Justice,  at  the  rate  of  sevenpence 
or  eightpence  for  every  day  employed  upon  his  works.' 
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May  twin  auld  Scotland  o'  a  life  d^iriTe 

She  likes — as  lambkins*  like  a  knife. 

Faith,  you  and  Applecross  were  right 

To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight : 

I  doubt  na !  they  wad  bid  nae  better,  propcM 

Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water,  otw 

Then  up  amang  thae  lakes  and  seas :  than 

They  11  mak  what  rules  and  laws  they  please  : 

Some  daring  Hancock,  or  a  Franklin, 

May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a-rauklin  ; 

Some  Washington  again  may  head  them. 

Or  some  Montgomery,  fearless,  lead  them ; 

Till  (God  knows  what  may  bo  eifected 

AVhen  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed), 

Poor  duughill  sons  of  dirt  an'  mire 

May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire  ! 

Nae  sage  North  now,  nor  sager  SackTille, 

To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  vile, —  rnie 

An'  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons  t 

To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance — 

To  cowe  the  rebel  generation^  Mghten 

An'  save  the  honor  o'  the  nation  ? 

Theijy  an'  be  d — mn'd  !  what  right  hae  they 
To  meat,  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day  ? 

*  Variation  in  Kdiahurgh  3/ay(uiiM—' Butchers.'  'LAinbkins'  is  generally  accepted  u 
being  in  liarnioiiy  with  tlie  ironical  strain  of  the  poem. 

t  Burns  intro«luces  in  this  \)oe\\\  the  names  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  flgnrea, 
both  on  the  British  and  on  the  AmericJin  side,  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  puts 
playe<l  by  Franklin  (17(»-1790),  Washington  (1T32-1799X  and  Lord  North  (17S2-1792)  are  too 
familiar  to  re<iuire  detailed  description.  John  Hancock  (1737-1793)  ^tA  President  of  the 
Congress  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  niuh*rstood  to  have  lieen  the  first  to  sign  the  Declara- 
tion of  In«lei)endence.  MtyorKeneral  Kichanl  Montgomery  (1730-1 775X  »  native  of  Irelaud, 
an<l  at  one  time  a  <IistiMguished  soMier  in  the  British  army,  'sadly  and  reluctantly* 
Joined  the  American  side  in  1775.  He  was  kille<l  while  leading  an  attack  on  Quebec  on 
Slst  December  of  that  year.  George  Viscount  Hackville  (1716-1785)  fought  at  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy,  and  fell  into  disgrace  for  disobeying  onlers  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  He 
was  restore<l  to  royal  favour  in  1775,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
the  war.  General  William  Uowe  (1729-1814)  8ucccede«l  General  Gage  in  1775  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  commandml  at  Bunker's  Hill,  captured  New 
York,  defeating  Washington  at  White  Plains  and  Brandywine,  but  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  1778,  because  he  had  not  destroyed  the  American  force  at  Valley  Forge. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (1738-1795)  captured  CHiarleston  two  years  after  being  appointed  Howe*s 
successor,  but  after  the  capitulation  of  Coniwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  be  resigned  hia 
command  and  returne<l  to  England. 
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Far  less — to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom, 
But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gie  them  ? 

But  hear,  my  lord  !  Glengary,  hear ! 

Your  hand  's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear ; 

Your  factors,  grieves,  trustees,  and  bailies, 

I  canna  say  but  they  do  gaylies ; 

They  lay  aside  a*  tender  mercies, 

An'  tirl  the  hallions  to  the  birses ; 

Yet  while  they  're  only  poind't  and  herriet. 

They  '11  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit : 

But  smash  them  !  crash  them  a'  to  spails, 

An'  rot  the  dyvors  i'  the  jails ! 

The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour ; 

Let  wark  an'  hunger  mak  them  sober ! 

The  hizzies,  if  they  're  oughtlins  faussont. 

Let  them  in  Drury-lane  be  lesson'd  1 

An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 

Come  thiggin  at  your  doors  an'  yetts, 

Flaffin  wi*  duds,  an'  grey  wi'  beese, 

Frightin  awa*  your  deucks  an'  geese, 

Get  out  a  horsewhip  or  a  jowler, 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler. 

An'  gar  the  tatter'd  gipseys  pack 

Wi'  a'  their  bastards  on  their  back  ! 


too 

laiid-stewRrtls— 

fanii-overaeera 

prptty  weU 

strip — clownn,  worthless 

fellows— hairy  hides 

distrained — 

plundered 

chips 

banknipts 

beat 

work 

girls— 
at  all  handsome 

children 

begging— gates 

Fluttering— rags— vermin 

ducks 
bulldog 

compd— begone 


Go  on,  my  Lord  I  I  lang  to  meet  you,  long 

An*  in  my  *  house  at  hame '  to  greet  you ; 

Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle,  shan't 

The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle,       innermost  comer— fireside 

At  my  right  han'  assigned  your  seat, 
'Tween  Herod's  hip  an'  Polycrate ;  * 

*  Variation—  *  At  my  right  han'  assigned  yonr  seat  is, 

Tween  Herod's  hip  an'  Polycrates'.* 
Polycrates  was  'tyrant'  of  Samoa  fh>m  about  580  to  522  b.c.  There  seems  to  be  no 
covert  alluKion  in  this  line  to  the  familiar  story  of  Polycrates — his  success  in  war,  the 
envy  chcritthcd  towards  him  by  thn  godft,  the  (ktal  signet-ring  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
restored  to  him  by  a  fisherman  who  had  discovered  it  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  and  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  a  personal  enemy.  Bums  merely  places  the  'tyrants '  of  Jerusalem  and 
Samos  on  a  footing  of  eqnality  in  infkmy,  as  he  does  two  lines  fbrther  with  the  rival 
Spanitth  conquerors  of  South  America.  The  mention  of  Polycrates,  however,  is  an  evidence 
of  Bunis'A  range  of  reading,  and  an  illustration  of  his  habit  of  associating  certain  person- 
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Or  (if  YOU  on  your  station  tairow),        »*'  "°'  -twied  with  tb. 

Detween  AIniagro  and  rizarro, 

A  seat,  I  'm  sui*e  ye*i"e  \vecl  deservin't ; 

An*  till  ye  come — ^}'our  humble  servant^ 

Beelzebub.* 

Hell,  June  Iff,  Anno  Mumli  6790  [a.d.  1786]. 

Tho  reception  of  tlio  'proposals'  had  been  so  cordial,  that  the 
])rinting  of  tlie  poems  was  determined  on.  There  is  a  traditioa 
that  Luriis  asked  Messrs  Dunlop  &  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  then 
recognised  as  tlie  leadiiig  bookselling  and  printing  iirui  in  tlie 
AVest  of  Scotland,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  his  volume,  and 
that  they  declined.  Tho  story,  however,  has  never  been  veri6cd; 
and,  considering  that  it  was  largely  owing  to  tlie  enthusiasm  of 
Burns  s  friends  in  Kilmarnock  that  he  Avas  induced  to  venture 
into  print  at  tdl,  the  probability  is  that  ho  took  their  advice  iu 
choosing  a  publisher.  At  all  events,  the  printing  was  under- 
taken by  John  AVilson,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  who  had  started 
in  business  in  1780.  Accoriling  to  common  belief  in  Kilmarnock 
to-ilay,  his  printing  press  was  situated  in  the  Star  Inn  Close, 
now  what  is  known  as  a  *  through-gaun,'  from  "Waterloo  Street  to 
a  point  almost  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  Kilmarnock  Cross.  On 
entering  tlie  close  from  Waterloo  Street,  there  is  seen  on  the  left 
a  stair  heading  to  a  ])awnbroker's  establishment,  on  the  third  floor 
of  which  is  a  room  that  is  afhrmed  to  be  the  stance  of  the  machine 
which  gave  the  Kilmarnock  edition  to  the  world.  If  this  view 
of  the  locality  of  Wilson's  printing-press  be  correct.  Bums  was, 
while  engaged  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  his  poems,  within  easy 
distance  of  tlie  residences  of  several  of  his  friends,  in  particular, 
Guldie,  Bailie  Gregory,  and  Tarn  Samson. t     He  was  still  active 

li'Ai'.A  with  curtain  lii.storical  pericxis.  He  lioret  idontifleH  PolycratM,  whom  a  cUnical 
tlirtioimry  of  to-'luy  tenM8  *  one  of  the  most  furtunatc,  ambitious,  ami  treacherotia  of  the 
Grurk  tynints,'  with  't\ranj»y '  in  the  stMisn  of  cruolty,  unu-h  as,  later  im,  he  is  found,  in 
hi^i  autobiogniphjcal  luttt.T  to  Mooro,  idtMitifyiii);  the  '  l^lininy  I)(ifruni '  with  British  rapacity 
iu  Imlia— nuiinly.  no  doubt,  iMicauKe  tlie  HeKunm  of  Oudh  flpiretl  pn)niiuent1y  in  the  story 
of  Warren  HaHtinjrs,  who  was  iniiH>Ach(Hl  tho  year  before  that  letter  was  written. 

*  This  ]KMMii  lii-Nt  ai)|K'are(l  in  the  Edinhutith  Mii(i<i:lne  for  Febniary  1818.  A  copy  in 
the  iKwt'H  handwriting  in  in  the  collection  of  manuKcripUt  which  was  Uie  property  of  the  late 
Mr  W.  F.  Watson.  EdinburKh,  and  in  now  in  the  Sottish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

t  John  Wilson,  who  waa  1»oni  in  the  same  year  aa  Burns,  left  Kilmarnock  in  1803  for  Ayr, 
where,  along  with  hi«t  brother  l*eter,  he  founded  the  earliest  of  Ayrshire  newspaper*,  the 
Ayr  AilvtrtiMr.  The  brothers  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  general  buatneas  as  pnbliahmii 
a  special  feature  of  it  being  the  number  of  editions  of  the  clansica  which  they  iasued.    John 
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ill  the  preparation  of  pieces  which  might  see  the  light ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  of  these  were  of  a  lively  cast  One  was 
of  a  political  character,  and  on  that  account,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  (April  30,  1787),  was  disapproved  of  by 
some  of  his  friends. 

A   DREAM. 

Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  Statute  blames  with  reason ; 
But  surely  Dreatiis  were  ne'er  indicte<l  Treason. 

On  reading,  in  the  public  papere,  the  *  Laureate's  Ode,'*  with  the  other 
parade  of  June  4th,  1786,  the  Author  was  no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than 
he  imagined  himself  transported  to  the  Birth-day  Levee ;  and,  in  his 
dreaming  fancy,  made  the  following  Address. 

Guid-niornin  to  your  Majesty  ! 

May  heav'n  augment  your  blisses 
On  ev'ry  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  poet  wishes  ! 
My  hardship  here,  at  your  Levee 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is^ 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses  those 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

I  see  ye  're  complimented  thrang,  Msiduouiiy 

By  mony  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
*  God  save  the  King'  's  a  cuckoo  sang 

That 's  unco  easy  said  ay  :  very 

Wn»on,  who,  there  b  good  reason  to  believe,  is  not  Uie  '  Wee  Johnnie '  of  a  sarcastic  epi* 
taph  wliich  appears  in  tlie  Kihnamock  edition,  prospered,  rose  to  be  a  magistrate,  and 
realised  a  competency— a  portion  of  which,  originally  intended  for  the  building  in  his 
native  town  of '  a  school  in  wliich  poor  children  are  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  only,'  is  now  applied  towards  local  bursaries  for  poor  students.  He  died  in 
Ayr  on  the  6th  May  1821,  and  is  buried  in  Kilmarnock.  An  obituary  notice  which 
appeare<l  in  the  Ayr  Adirrtiaer  four  days  after  his  death,  states  that  'throughout  a  life 
rather  exceeding  the  onlinary  lot  of  man,  Mr  Wilson  was  distinguished  for  unremitting 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  a  laborious  duty,  and  for  the  stiictest  honesty  and  integrity 
both  in  principle  and  practice.* 
*  Thomas  Warton  was  then  poet-laureate.    His  ode  for  June  4, 1786,  begins  as  follows : 

•  When  Freetiom  nursed  her  native  fire 
In  ancient  Greece,  and  ruletl  the  lyre. 
Her  bards,  disdainful,  from  the  tyrant's  brow 

The  tinsel  gifts  of  flattery  tore. 
But  paid  to  guiltless  power  their  willing  vow, 

And  to  the  throne  of  virtuoiu  kings,'  kc. 
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Tlie  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

^Xi'  rhymes  weel-turn'd  an'  ready, 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wraug,        make— beliere 

But  ay  unerring  steady, 
On  sic  a  day. 

For  me  !  before  a  monarch's  face, 

Ev'u  there  I  winna  flatter ;  «out 

For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace, 

Your  Kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There 's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race,  wone—royai  CunUy 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better  periMpt 

Than  you  this  day. 


Tis  very  true,  my  sovereign  King, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted  ; 
But  facts  are  cheels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed  : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing, 

Is  e'en  right  reft  an*  clouted, 
And  now  the  third  part  o'  the  string, 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day.* 

Far  be 't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire, 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation  : 
But  faith  !  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire. 

Ye  've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps,  wha,  in  a  barn  or  byre 

Wad  better  fiU'd  their  station. 

Than  courts  yon  day. 


will  not  be  bwten 
caonol 


torn  and  pAtdMd 

go  round 
At  one  time 

ftxNn 


gmtly 
men— cow-houae 


And  now  ye  *ve  gien  auld  Britain  peace. 
Her  broken  shins  to  plaister ; 

*  Tlie  North  American  colonics  had  been  lost 


giveni 
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Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 
Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester : 

For  me,  thank  God,  my  life 's  a  lease, 
Nao  baigain  wearing  faster, 

Or  faith  !  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 
I  shortly  boost  to  ])asture 
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Mvere 
sixpence 


must  needs 


1'  the  Cl'af t  some  day.     fleUl  near  the  house 


I  'm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  Will's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get,* 

A  name  not  envy  spairges), 
That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt. 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges  ; 
But,  G —  sake  !  let  nae  saving  fit 

Abridge  your  l>onie  barges  t 

An'  boats  this  day. 


fellow— son 
befouls 


Adieu,  my  Liege  !  may  Freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  higli  protection  ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  Corruption's  neck. 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  ! 
But  since  I  'm  here,  I  '11  no  neglect, 

In  loyal,  true  ailection, 
To  pay  your  (^ueen,  wi'  due  i-esi)ect> 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 


exult 


stretch 


Hail,  Majesty  most  Excellent ! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye. 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment, 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonie  baimtime,  Heav'n  has  lent. 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 


fkniily  of 

children 

zmhte 


*  *  A  guid  fallow'8  get'  meauH  'a  gofxl  fellow's  son,'  get  being  'oflTspring,'  'that  which  is 
begotten,'  as  in  '  She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips,'  in  *  Mailie's  Elegy.' 

t  On  the  supplies  for  the  navy  lining  voted,  spring  1780,  a  Captain  Ifacbride  counselled 
some  changes  in  that  force,  particularly  the  giving  up  of  04-gun  ships,  which  occasioned  a 
goo«l  dcnl  of  discussion. 
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Young,  royal  *  tarry-breeks,*  I  learn,  woior 

Ye  've  lately  come  athwart  her ; 
A  glorious  galley,*  stem  and  stern, 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  she  '11  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter ; 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple-aim. 

An',  large  upon  her  quarter, 

Come  full  that  day. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw,  iiandsome 

An*  gie  ye  lads  a-plenty  ! 
But  sneer  na  British  boys  awa  1  not-away 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay. 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma',  prince8-K>r  small  account 

They  're  better  just  than  want  ay 

On  onie  day.  any 

God  bless  you  a' !  consider  now, 

Ye  're  unco  muckle  dautet ;  made  very  much  of 

But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  liae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it ;  t 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 

The  laggen  I  they  hae  clautet 
Fu*  clean  that  day. 


salted 
dish  fUll 

before— believe 
scraped 


Here  may  be  introduced  the  greatest  of  all  Bums's  satires — 
*The  Holy  Fair.'  An  incomplete  manuscript  of  this  poem,  now 
preserved  in  the  Bums  Monument  Museum,  Kilmamock,  is  pre- 
faced by  the  words  *  Composed  in  Autumn,  1785.'    It  is,  of  course, 

*  Alluding  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a  certain  royal  sailor's  amour.— B.  The  allusion 
here  is  to  Prince  William  Henry,  third  son  of  George  III.  (bred  for  the  navyX  afterwards 
William  IV.,  and  his  marriage  to  Mnt  Jordan,  an  actress. 

f  To  tarrow  at  food  is  to  linger  over  it  firom  dislike  at  it  or  Arom  want  of  appetite. 

t  The  angle  between  the  side  and  bottom  of  a  wooden  duh. 
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unit*?  within  tin;  limiu  of  |>os.sibiJity  that  the  poem,  as  it  nc 
>l;iinls,  was  writli'ii  in  its  tiitiivty  iu  ihe  end  of  August  or  J?t 
triijlMT  17S"»,  aflir  tlie  Cfk'hratiou  of  the  Mnuchliiie  coiiimimic 
I  Jilt  l;uiii>'-  elates  iiiii  nut  always  to  lx»  relied  ujion,  us  his  *  Janiia 
17.'^.">'  atlarhiid  to  a  copy  of  the  '  KpistJe  to  Davie'  fitrikiuj. 
>h<»ws.  'YU*'  K'njth  and  fhii>h  of  'Tiie  Holv  Fair*  su""i»st  I 
l»»s.Ml.iliiy,  to  say  ihn  least,  of  its  haviii<r  undergone  an  elabuia 
irvi>inn  in  ihc  <arlv  months  of  178C.* 

Tin-  tran.-actiuns  ih-scribcd  in  the  piece  are  those  "which  attenJi 
a  rnial  ctlrlnalion  of  the  coniniiinion  in  Scotland  till  a  cunii^i 
tiv«ly  iv(  iiii  juMJoil.  I  Jut  it  is  ini|K>rtant  to  notice  tluit  the  ri 
it>^ilt,  :iii«l  even  tin*  place  when*  it  was  adniinisteretl,  form  no  la 
of  till-  I'iiHiii'.  IJinns  limits  himself  to  the  assembhi'^e  uart 
r<.ni[»'i>f'il  iii|i;iii>liiiim.'rs  ami  partly  of  st  ran  j^ers,  "which  was  '^athert 
nil  >U(  h  nccnxi,. 11  >j  ill  sonn;  o|k.mi  spjice  near  the  church,  where  a  su 
ri'->i«.ii  (if  chi^yiiun,  usually  frcnn  the  neighbouring  parislies,  coi 
iluctrd  fiinu  a  /♦ ///  i)r  muval)le  pulpit  a  succession  of  services,  whiJ 
ji  \r^>vv  Ixuly  wtTi*  attending  the  moi-e  solemn  ritual  within  <looR 
Tin'  j>aiti<"ular  sr^'iK;  referred  to  by  the  poet  is  the  church vard  o 
Maucliliiic'jt  where  the  crowd  sat  upon  tombstones,  benches,  ain 
stools,  or  strct<hed  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  thus  must  hav( 
formed  a  picture  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  That  Burns  s  descrip 
tioii  i<  imt  exau'^'''rat»Ml  in  any  important  jarticular,  would  apjicai 
by  a  jtassML'e  from  a  jjamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  vear  oi 
till'  pod's  lurth,  umler  the  title  of  A  Lf;tter  from  a  ISiark'^mith 
in  tilt'  Mt/tisf,r.<  an- 1  Kl<ft:rs  of  tJitj  Church  of  Scotland . 

'  Full  ri-|>i<Mltii-ti(>ii.s  ill  priiii.  rirl-^iiiiii  ct  Z'7'rfr.'i<fi,<jr  the  luanuKoripts  hi  the  Durrui  Monn> 
iiH-iil.  Mii-^i'iiiii,  with  i-\]>l:iii:iti.>iy  ii()t'>>.  an^  L^ixi-ii  in  :i  vciluiiie  eiititletl  Bunu  IMttfjntpk 
M,i:i>i^, ,  ijit-i  in  (I,,  Ai'»i-'r;i  ■'■?:  M<.n-'.ii-  at  Mv^-t  um,  coiiipili'd  hy  Mr  David  Sueildoii  (KilniAT- 

t  Till-  (■iiiiiiiinniiiii  \\.i«  tlii-n  a<liiiiMisti'p'<l  at  MaiicliliiM'  on  tlie  S(h?oiu1  SuiulAy  of  Aiijrust, 
aii<l  it  M-itii-,  t«»  liavi'  Ihtii  mm\  attractivr,  fi>r  wliili'  in  17.'m  tlic  whulo  iKiptilatiuii  of  the 
l»aiish.  ari-ur-lm;:  In  an  i-.-t linalc  iiia-lo  l»y  Uh-  Iti'V.  l>r  Wt-bster,  of  Eiliiiburgh.  won  ouly 
1  li>'.>,  tlir  nniiitHT  iif  rDinniniiii-aiits  ^talcl  in  tin*  x-xsiun-lKJokii  f«)r  the  occanion  of  1784  was 
l.TKi-tlial  l«ir  ITs.'i  was  IJIJ  ami  lliat  for  17*»ii 'alHuit  fonrtt-en  huiidrctl.'  Each  'table/ 
as  a  nili'.  i>  sai<l  to  hav«>  In-M  alHiut  i  i'.:lity  ]>irsons.  '  1  may  nieiitioii,'  says  I)r  E^l^rar,  in 
liis  h'tun-K  I'H  iihl  rhiinh  I.ift  in  >>i^'i'/i(/  (first  snirs),  'that  one  of  the  old  Btorios  I 
liavi;  hfunl  c»f  tln^  Manchlim?  conininnidns  is,  that  on  nni*  (iroa^^ion  n  boy.  whom  I  rpiiiomlier 
as  an  uM  man,  was  {tri-scnt  at  llu-  sjicninD-nt,  an<l  licarij  tin*  U^dlc  call  to  tho  preacher  in 
tli«>  tent,  to  "  (iro  away,  f'M'  tlio  si'Vi>nt<')Mith  tabic  was  tilling,  and  there  v^*aii  m>  iMid  to  the 
wiirk.""  Knrthrr,  '  It  is  ililllrnlt  to  si**'  Imw  tin'  siTvin*s  at  tin-  Mauchliiie  coininunioint,  in 
tin;  lattiT  liays  of  Mr  AuM's  niiniNtry.  muM  liavf  Ih'cm  ruiicltided  in  Ies.s  thau  nine  honm, 
nnd.  Ir  tnlile  nildn-ss^'s  wi'n;  as  jirolix  tln'n  as  they  were  llfly  years  later,  it  may  Iiave 
(»  an  hunr  or  two  K»ni;i-i-  lu  get  over  the  work.' 
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*  In  Scotland/  saya  this  writer,  '  they  run  from  kirk  to 
kirk,  and  Hock  to  see  a  sacrament,  and  make  the  same  use 
of  it  that  the  papists  do  of  their  pilgrimages  and  processions 
— that  is,  indulge  themselves  in  drunkenness,  folly,  and  idleness. 
Most  of  the  servants,  when  they  agree  to  serve  their  masters 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  make  a  special  provision 
that  they  shall  have  liberty  to  go  to  a  certain  number  of  fairs, 
or  to  an  equal  number  of  sacraments;  and  as  they  consider 
a  sacrament,  or  an  occasion  (as  they  call  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper),  in  a  neighbouring  parish  in  the  same  liglit 
in  which  they  do  at  a  fair,  so  they  behave  at  it  much  in  the 
same  manner.  I  defy  Italy,  in  spite  of  all  its  superstition,  to 
produce  a  scene  better  fitted  to  raise  pity  and  r^et  in  a 
religious,  humane,  and  understanding  hearty  or  to  afford  an 
ampler  field  for  ridicule  to  the  careless  and  profane,  than  what 
they  call  a  field-preaching  upon  one  of  those  occasions.  At 
the  time  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  upon  the 
Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  we  have  preaching  in  the  fields 
near  the  church.  At  first,  you  find  a  groat  number  of  men  and 
women  lying  together  upon  the  grass ;  here  they  are  sleeping  and 
snoring,  some  with  their  faces  towards  heaven,  others  with  their 
faces  turned  downwards,  or  covered  with  their  bonnets ;  there  you 
find  a  knot  of  young  fellows  and  girls  making  assignations  to  go 
home  together  in  the  evening,  or  to  meet  in  some  ale-house ;  in 
another  place  you  see  a  pious  circle  sitting  round  an  ale-barrel, 
many  of  which  stand  ready  upon  carts  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
saints.  The  heat  of  the  summer  season,  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  crowd,  naturally  dispose  them  to  drink ; 
which  inclines  some  of  them  to  sleep,  works  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
others,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  produce  those  miraculous 
conversions  that  sometimes  happen  at  these  occasions ;  in  a  word, 
ill  this  sacred  assembly  there  is  an  odd  mixture  of  religion,  sleep, 
drinking,  courtship,  and  a  confusion  of  sexes,  ages,  and  characters. 
When  you  get  a  little  nearer  the  speaker,  so  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  sound,  though  not  of  the  sense  of  the  words,  for  that 
can  only  reach  a  small  circle,  you  will  find  some  weeping  and 
others  laughing,  some  pressing  to  get  nearer  the  tent  or  tub  in 
which  the  parson  is  sweating,  bawling,  jumping,  and  beating  the 
desk ;  others  fainting  with  the  stifling  heat,  or  wrestling  to  extri- 
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cate  themselves  from  the  crowd  :  one  seems  very  devout  aiid 
serious,  nnd  the  next  moment  is  scolding  and  cursing  his  neighbour 
for  squeezing  or  treading  on  him  ;  in  an  instant  after,  his  counte- 
nance is  composed  to  the  reh'gious  gloom,  and  be  is  groaning, 
sigliing,  and  weeping  for  his  sins :  in  a  word,  there  is  such  an 
absurd  mixture  of  the  serious  and  comic,  that  were  we  convened 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  worshipping  the  God  and 
(lovernor  of  Nature,  tlie  scene  would  exceed  all  j^otcer  of  farce,' 

*The  Holy  Fair'  almost  litendly  reproduces  this  description. 
Fergusson's  *  Tx'ith  Races '  sewed  Burns  as  a  model  The  Eilin- 
bui-gh  i)oet  is  there  conducted  to  the  Races  by  an  imaginary  being, 
whom  he  names  MiRTir,  exactly  as  Burns  is  conducted  to  the  Holy 
Fair  by  Fun. 


THE    HOLY    FAIIt 

A  rohe  of  seem  in  g  truth  and  tnist 

Hid  crafty  observation ; 
And  secret  hun<^s  with  poisoned  crust, 

The  dirk  of  defamation  : 
A  mask  that  like  tlie  gorget  show'd, 

l)ye-varyin»^  on  the  pij^eon  ; 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  hroad. 

Ho  wnipt  him  in  licligion. 

HijimcrUy  a  la- Mode. * 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom. 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

An'  snutf  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun  owre  (ialston  muirs 

Wi'  glorious  liglit  was  glintin ; 
The  hares  were  hiridin  down  the  furrs, 

The  lav'rocks  thev  wei*c  chantin 
Fu'  sweet  that  day. 


■ummer 


over 

creeping— AirrowM 
larki 


As  lightsomoly  I  glowr'd  abroad. 
To  see  a  sttene  sao  gay, 

Three  hizzies,  early  at  the  road. 
Cam  skelpin  up  the  way. 


with  light  heftrt->gased 

wenches 
hurrying,  walking  Binartly 


*  T1in«ft  lines,  lik«»  nioH  of  the  niottws  pn'Oxeil  to  nums's  po»Mi»s,  are  probably  hl«  own. 
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Twa  had  manteeles  o*  dolefu'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a- wee  a-back, 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining, 

Fu'  braw  that  day. 

The  twa  appear'd  like  sisters  twin, 

In  feature,  form  an'  claes ; 
Their  visage*  wither'd,  lang  an*  thin, 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  ony  Iambi e, 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 

Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  *  Sweet  lass, 
I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me ; 

I  'm  sure  I  've  seen  that  bonie  face, 
But  yet  I  canna  name  ye.' 

Quo'  she,  an'  laughin  as  she  spak. 
An'  taks  me  by  the  hands, 

*  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gien  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

A  screed  some  day. 

*  My  name  is  Fun — your  cronie  dear, 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here, 

An'  that 's  Hypocrisy. 
I  'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  "  Holy  fair," 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin  : 
Gin  ye  '11  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair, 

We  will  get  famous  laughin 

At  them  this  day.' 

Quoth  I,  *  With  a'  my  heart,  I  '11  do 't ; 
I  '11  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on, 

•  Variation— •  Facet.' 


mantles 

gray 

held  a  little  aloof 

▼ery  elegant 


sloes 
hop*8tep-and-leap 

courtesy 


know 


cannot 


bulk 

commandments 

rent 


going 

sport 

If— wrinkled 


shirt 
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An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we'se  hae  fine  remarkin  1'* 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-tiine,t      went-broakfast-time 

An*  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  from  side  to  side,  fiUoti 

Wr  monie  a  wearie  body,  nmny 

In  droves  that  day. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin  graith,  lensibie— ature 

Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters ;  Jogging  beside 

There  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith,  Jeito^— 
Are  springin  owi-e  the  gutters.  A"*  broadcloth 

The  lasses,  skelpin  barefit,  thrang,       hastening  barofootod- 

'       ,  1  X       ii.x  crowddl  together 

In  Silks  an  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  whang,         laige  piece 
An'  farls  bak'd  vrV  butter,  cake* 

Fu'  crump  that  day.  hard  and  brittle 


Wlien  by  the  *  plate  *  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heapM  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  *  black-bonnet '  I  throws. 

An*  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show. 

On  ev'ry  side  they  're  gathrin  ; 
Some  carryin  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stools, 

An'  some  are  busy  blethrin 

Right  loud  that  day. 


plate  for  the  '  col- 
lection •  or  offertory 


atare 

must  bring  out 

—twopence 


deals 
goasiping 


Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs. 
All'  screen  our  countra  gentry  ; 


*  Variation- 


ward  off 


•  Quothie  I  '11  get  my  tither  coat, 

And  on  my  Sunday's  sark  ; 
An'  meet  ye  in  the  jTinl  without 
At  op'ning  o'  the  wark.' 

It  used  to  be  a  fashion  in  Scotland  to  don  a  finer  shirt  along  with  the  'best  clothes' 
on  Sunday. 

t  •  Crowdie,'  strictly  speaking,  is  meal  and  cold  water  mixed  together  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  gniel. 

I  *  Black-bonnet,'  a  once  popular  nickname  in  Scotland  for  the  elder  stationed  beside  the 
plate  at  the  church  door  for  receiving  the  offerings  of  the  congregation.  Occaaionally 
'black-bonnet'  was  applied  to  the  minister  himself. 
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There  *  Kacer  Jess,'  *  an  twa-three  w- 

Ai-e  blinkin  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  o*  tittlin  jads, 

Wi'  heavin  breasts  an'  bare  neck  ; 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads. 

Blackguarding  frae  Kihnarnock, 
For  fun  this  day. 

Here  some  are  thinkin  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  upo'  their  claes  ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyl'd  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays : 
On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  8>\'<itch,  f 

Wi'  screw'd-up,  grace-proud  laces ;  J 
On  that  a  set  o'  cliaps,  at  watch, 

Thrang  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day. 


8, 

group— weaver 
Ck>ine  bent  on  mbtchief 


upon— clothes 

one — defiled 

another 

sample 


busy 


0  happy  is  that  man,  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him  ! 
Whase  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best, 

Comes  clinkin  down  beside  him  ! 
Wi'  arm  ropos'd  on  the  chair  back, 

Ho  sweetly  does  compose  him  ; 
Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck. 

An 's  loof  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkend  that  day. 

Now  a*  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation  ; 
For  Moodie  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  dam — ation.§ 


own 


sftR  down  hastily 


hand 
unnoticed 


climbs 


*  The  half-witted  daughter  of  Poosie  Xansie,  already  mentioned.  tShe  died  in  1813.  Some 
MSS.  read  '  Bet  B— r  there.' 

t  '  Chosen  swatch '  may  be  rendered,  '  a  group  of  persons  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
among  the  "  elect"  (chosen)  for  salvation.' 

{  Variation—*  Wi*  mercy-beggin  face«.' 

i  In  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  the  wonl  was  '  salvation  :*  it  was  changed  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr  Hugh  Blair  of  Eklinburgh.  Tlic  Rev.  Alexander  Moodie  was  minister  of  Riccarton, 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  'The  Twa  IferdH.'  IIo  was  a  never-failing  assistant  at  the  Mauch- 
line  sacraments.  In  his  addresses  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  terrors  of  the  law.  On  one 
occasion  he  is  credited  with  having  told  an  audience  that  they  would  find  the  text  in  John, 
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Should  Hoitiie^  ah  in  ancient  days, 
'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  liim, 

The  vem  sight  o*  ^Ioodio*8  *  face, 
To  'a  ain  het  hamc  f  had  sent  him 
Wi'  fright  that  day. 

Heiir  how  he  clears  the  points  o*  Faith 

Wi'  mttlin  an'  thuinpin  ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 

Ho 's  stampin,  an'  he 's  juinpin  ! 
His  lengthened  chin,  his  turn*d-up  snout^ 

I  lis  eldritch  squeel  an'  gestures, 
0  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout^ 

Like  cantharidian  plaistcrs 
On  sic  a  day ! 


SaUa 


hot 


unearthly  nqneal 

plasteri  ofcanthariflM, 
lined  to  produce  blUten 


crowd* 


But  hark  !  the  tent  has  changed  its  voice ; 

Tlicre  's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer ; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 

They  cauna  sit  fi>r  anger. 
Smith  opens  out  %  his  cauld  harangues, § 

On  practice  and  on  morals; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs. 

To  gie  the  jars  an'  birrels 

A  lift  that  day. 


What  signifies  his  barren  shine, 

Of  moml  pow'ra  an'  reason  111 
His  English  style,  an'  gesture  fine, 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 

viii.  44,  but  it  wnii  mo  applicable  to  Uicir  caite  that  thore  web  ho  need  of  his  reading  It  to 
them.  Tlie  verne  bcKinn :  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  t)ie  devil,'  &c.  Hoodie  came  fhnn  the 
Second  Charge  of  CulrusH  to  Kiccarton  in  1702,  aud  died  there  in  1790,  hi  hiji  MTenty-MOond 
year. 

•  Variation— 'Hawnin's.'  f  Variation— '  Tb  hell  wi*  speed.* 

}  VariHtion—'tie«inli«*  begins.* 

I  Rev.  (afterwanlH  I)r)  Ocorgo  Smith,  minister  of  OalKton— whom  tlie  poet  introduces  in  a 
different  fueliiiK.  under  the  apiMillutiun  of  Irvine-Hide,  in  "Tlie  Kirlc's  Alarm,*  and  who  Is  alio 
nientione<l  in  'The  Twa  Ilenls.'  Burns  meant  on  this  occasion  to  compliment  him  on  hii 
rational  mode  of  preaching,  but  his  friends  rog:irdei1  the  stanza  ai  calculated  to  ii\Jaro  hii 
popularity.     I)r  Bniith  minlHtnred  in  Onlstnn  from  1778  till  his  death  on  S8th  April  1828. 

II  See  note  •  to  '  The  Onllnation,'  p.  803. 

«1  Variation—  *  It's  na  nae  gr)Ki)el  tnith  divine, 

To  cant  o'  sense  an'  reason.' 
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Like  Socrates  or  Antonine,  Marcos  Aurelins  Antoninus 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen, 
The  moral  man  he  does  define, 
But  ne'er  a  word  o*  faith  in 

That 's  right  that  day. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum  ; 
For  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit,* 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum  : 
See,  up  he 's  got  the  Word  o*  God, 

An'  meek  an'  mini  has  view'd  it,  primly 

While  *  Common-sense '  has  taen  the  road, 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate  t 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

Wee  Miller  %  niest,  the  Guard  relieves,  next 

An'  Orthodoxy  raibles,  rattles  out 

Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes, 
An*  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables : 

*  The  Rev.  (aflerwanlB  Dr)  William  Peebles,  minister  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  often 
called  rroin  its  geographical  situation,  the  Water-fit.  He  was  in  great  favour  at  Ayr  among 
the  evangelical  party,  though  much  inferior  in  ability  to  the  moderate  ministers  of  that 
ancient  burgh.  *  Robert  Hamilton,  a  crack-pated  pauper,  who  lived  long  in  Ayr,  and  amused 
everybody  by  his  droll  sayings,  one  day  thus  addressed  a  citizen  in  the  hearing  of  one  of 
these  heretical  gentlemen :  "  1  dreamt  yesterday  I  was  dead,  and  at  the  door  o'  heaven ; 
and  whan  I  knocked  at  the  door,  Peter  said:  'Wlia's  there?'  'It's  me,  Mr  Robert 
Hamilton.'  *Whare  d'ye  come  ft-ae?'  *Frae  the  toon  o' Ayr.*  'Get  awa  wi'  ye!  Ye 
canna  get  in  here.  There  has  nane  been  aflmitted  flrae  that  toon  this  twa  hnnner  year.* 
Whan  I  gang  back,  I  'U  say  I  'm  come  fhM  Prestwick  or  the  Newton  "—meaning,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  reputation  of  Mr  Peebles's  ministFations.* 
Ordaine<l  in  1778,  Peebles  became  a  D.D.  in  1795,  and  died  in  1825.  He  published  in  1803  a 
poem,  '  Hie  Crisis ;  or  the  Progress  of  Revolutionary  Principles/  and,  later,  a  volume  of 
o<1eH  and  elegies,  and  another  of  sennons. 

t  The  Cowgate  is  a  lane  running  off*  the  main  street  of  Mauchline,  exactly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  churchyard.  The  sense  of  the  passage  might  be  supposed  allegorical. 
But  the  story  goes  that  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  and  a  friend  of  Bums, 
had  recently  written  on  some  controversial  topic  under  the  title  of  Common.  Sentt,  On  the 
}mrticnlar  day  which  Burns  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view,  Mackenzie  had  arranged  to 
Join  Sir  John  Whitefoord  of  Ballochmyle,  go  to  Dumfries  House,  in  Auchinleck  parish, 
and  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Dumfries.  Mackenzie,  after  attending  church,  and  listening  to 
soTue  of  the  ouUloor  harangues,  was  seen  tf)  leave  the  assembly,  and  go  off  along  the  Cow- 
gate, on  his  way  to  Ballochmyle,  Just  as  Peebles  ascended  the  rostrum. 

X  The  Rev.  Alexander  Miller,  afterwards  minister  of  Kilinaurs.  He  was  of  remarkably  low 
stature,  but  enonnously  stout.  Bums  believed  him  at  the  time  to  belong  to  the  moderate 
party.  This  stanza,  virtually  the  most  depreciatory  in  the  whole  poem,  is  said  to  have 
retarded  Miller's  advancement.    He  waa  ordained  at  Kilmaun  In  1788,  and  died  in  1804. 
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lint  faith  !  the  birkie  wanta  a  manae,  rwiow 

So,  cnniiilio  he  hitms  th«m  ;• 
Alllto'  liis  ctinial  wit  nii'  bchbo 

Like  liafHitis-wisc  o'ercomes  him  putijr 

At  times  that  (Iny. 

tiow,  1>utt  iin'  l>ei),  the  chnngc-liouse  (ills,f       pnUie-hoau 

WV  }'ill-cau[t  coiinnciitatoiti ;  »l»-eiip 

Ilore  's  cryiiif;  out  for  hakos  an'  gills,  Wwutu 

An'  there  the  ])int-stowp  clatters ;  pint-mtMii™ 

IVliilc  thick  an'  thruug,  an'  louj  an'  lang,  crowded 

"Wi'  Ixjgic  an'  wi'  Scripture, 
Hicy  raise  a  din,  that,  in  the  end, 

Is  like  to  breed  a  ruptaro 

O'  wrath  that  day, 

Leeze  me  on  drink  !  it  gica  us  mair  oommond  me  to 

Than  cither  school  or  college  ; 

It  kindles  wit,  it  waukcus  lear,  ronwi— iKmint; 

It  pangs  us  fou  o'  knowledge.  emi»— run 

Be 't  whisky-tjill  or  iicniiy-whcep,  wiy  wmu  b»r 

I  )r  ony  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinkin  deep, 

To  kittle  np  our  notion,  Millvan  onr wK> 
liy  night  or  day. 


Tlic  liuk  an'  lasses,  hlytliely  Iwnt 

To  niiinl  Ittith  sanl  an'  body, 
Kit  round  the  table,  wcci  content. 

An'  steer  about  the  toiUly. 
On  this  ane's  dress,  an'  that  ane'a  leak, 

They  'ro  making  obscrvntioiis ; 
While  sumo  are  cozio  i'  the  ncuk, 

All'  fonning  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

nnl1[fl  hnma  thri 


C>r,  irUiimniiwI  thi-w 
nrnn'.lritfntuilyhiiiiil 


MBPliml 


the'uildvtTn'bUM. 


IB  to  Hy  that  the  whole 
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But  now  the  L — 's  ain  trumpet  touts,  sounds 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin,  roaring  with  the  echo 

And  echoes  back-return  the  shouts  ; 

Black  Russell*  isf  na  spairin  :  sparing 

His  piercing  words,  like  Highlan  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  an*  marrow  ;  J 
His  talk  o*  H — 11,  whare  devils  dwell, 

Our  vera  *  sauls  does  harrow  *§ 

Wi*  fright  that  day. 


A  vast,  unbottom^d,  boundless  pit, 

Fiird  fou  o*  lowin  brunstane, 
Whase  ragin  flame,  an'  scorchin  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stane  ! 
The  half-asleep  start  up  wi*  fear. 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin, 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neebor  snorin 
Asleep  that  day. 


flaming  brimstone 


whins  tone 


Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale,  to  tell  too  long 

How  monie  stories  past, 
An'  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill,  *ie 

When  they  were  a'  dismist : 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an'  caups,  ''2^:;'„',''1:L°I 

Amang  the  furms  an'  benches  ; 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches,  large  pieces 

An'  dawds  that  day.  lumiw 


In  comes  a  gawsie,  gash  Guidwife, 
An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 


buxom— sagacious 


*  The  Rev.  John  Russell,  at  this  time  minister  of  the  Chapel-of-Ease,  Kilmarnock,  after- 
wanls  minister  of  Stiriing,  one  of  the  heroes  of  '  The  Twa  Herds.'  One  of  his  contem- 
]>oraries  thus  describe<l  him  :  '  He  was  the  most  tremendous  man  I  ever  saw  :  Black  Hugh 
Macpherson  was  a  beauty  in  comparison.  His  voice  was  like  thunder,  and  his  sentiments 
were  such  as  must  have  shixiked  any  class  of  hearers  in  the  least  more  refined  than  those 
whom  he  usually  addressed.'  He  was  ordaine<l  in  1774,  inducted  minister  of  the  West 
Cniurch,  Stiriing,  in  1800,  and  died  on  2Sth  February  1817. 

t  Variation— '  Black  Jock,  he  is.'  %  See  Hebrews,  iv.  12. 

§  Sli.ikesp«>arH'M  '  Hamlet'  [Act  I.,  sc.  v.]. — B, 
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Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife. 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer. 
The  auld  Guidinen,  about  the  ffrace, 

Frac  side  to  side  they  bother, 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays. 

An'  gi'es  them  't  like  a  tether, 
Fu'  lang  that  day. 


gives  it  OQt  as  if 
it  were  a  rope 


Waesucks  !  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass, 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething  ! 
Snia'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing !    soil  with  meal— fine  dotiies 
O  Wives  be  niindfu',  ance  yoursel 

How  l)onie  lads  ye  wanted, 
An'  dinna,  for  a  kebbnck-heel, 

Let  lusses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day  ! 


endofachettw 


rope 

peal— moan 

can 


Now  *  Clinkinnl)ell/  wi'  rattlin  tow, 

Bei^ins  to  jow*  an'  croon  ; 
Some  swagger  haiiie  the  best  they  dow. 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink,         ^^  *"  '**"***  ^/  ^^ 

^  >         yoang  men — a  short  tiine 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon  :  take  oir-shoes 

AVi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink, 
Tli(;y  're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day.  talk 


How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts 

( )'  Sinners  and  o'  Lassies  ! 
Tluiir  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane 

As  saft  as  ony  ilesh  is. 
There 's  some  are  fou  o*  love  divine ; 

There 's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy  ; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin, 

May  end  in  Houghmagandie 
Some  ither  day. 


before 


fbrnicatioa 


Variation—  *  Thon  Robin  Gib,  wi'  weary  jow, 

B<?Kins  to  clink  and  croon.' 
'Jow'  includes  both  the  swinging  motion  and  i)eaUng  sound  of  a  large  bell. 
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In  Bums*8  time,  this  poem  was  much  relished  by  the  moderate 
clergy,  Dr  Blair  declaring  it  to  be  the  most  masterly  satire  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  It  was  generally  believed  in  Ayrshire,  more- 
over, that  the  publication  of  '  The  Holy  Fair '  was  attended  with  a 
good  result,  for  after  its  appearance,  the  custom  of  resorting  to  the 
*  occasion  '  in  neighbouring  parishes  for  the  sake  of  holiday-making 
fell  into  desuetude. 

During  the  later  part  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July,  the  poems 
wei*e  passing  through  the  press  at  Kilmarnock.  While  launching 
so  many  shafts  at  the  evangelical  clergy,  Bums  was  brought  into 
curious  personal  relations  with  one  of  them.  Since,  through  the 
action  of  Jean  Armour's  father,  Bums  and  she  were  not  regarded 
as  man  and  wife,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  submit 
to  the  censures  of  the  Church  in  consequence  of  their  irregular 
connection.  Accordingly,  Bums  had  now  to  make  a  series  of 
public  appearances  before  the  Mauchline  congregation — the  last  of 
them  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  a  rebuke  was  administered.  Mr 
Auld,  who  may  not  have  heard  of  the  *  unlucky  paper,*  acted  gently 
with  his  satirist,  and  indulged  him  with  permission  to  stand  in  his 
own  seat,  instead  of  the  common  *  place  of  repentance.'  * 

*  '  Bnms'A  remarks  about  his  affair  with  the  session  in  1780  are  not  free  firom  Inaccuracy. 
In  a  letter  dated  17th  July  of  that  year,  he  says  that  "Jean  and  her  friends  insisted  much 
that  she  sliould  stand  along  with  me  in  the  kirk,  but  the  minister  would  not  allow  it,  which 
bred  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  assure  you,  and  I  am  blamed  as  the  cause  of  it,  though  I  am 
sure  I  am  innocent,  but  I  am  very  much  pleased,  for  all  that,  not  to  have  had  her  company." 
Bums  and  Jean  had  each  to  stand  three  times  before  the  congregation,  and  it  is  certain 
that  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  whatever  may  liave  been  the  case  on  the  other  two 
occasions,  they  stood  tog(*ther ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  seat,  bat  at  the  same  time.  The 
minute  of  session  runs  thus :  "  August  6th,  1786.— Robert  Bums,  John  Smith,  Mary  Lindsay, 
Jean  Annour,  and  Agnes  Auld  api>eared  before  the  Congregation  professing  their  rei)entanc6 
for  the  sin  of  fornication,  and  they  having  each  appeared  two  several  Sabbaths  fonnerly, 
were  this  day  rebuked  and  absolved  from  the  scandal."  The  rebuke  is  extant,  written  out 
by  Mr  Auld,  along  with  other  admonitions  addressed  to  other  offendeni  during  his  ministry. 
I  have  been  favoure<l  with  a  copy  of  it  for  publication  by  the  possessor,  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Ritcliie,  Langside,  great-grandnephew  of  Mr  AuM,  and  the  following  is  its  tenor : 

••  July  30th,  1786.  "  SMITH. 

"  Rt.  Burns.  "  Jean  Armour. 

"  Ton  appear  there  to  be  rebuked,  and  at  the  same  time  making  profession  of  repentance 
for  ye  sin  of  fornication. 

'*  The  frequency  of  this  sin  is  just  matter  of  lamentation  among  Christians,  and  aflbrds 
Just  ground  of  deep  humiliation  to  the  guilty  persons  themselves. 

"  We  call  you  to  reflect  seriously  in  contrition  of  lieart  on  all  the  instances  of  your  Bin 
and  guilt,  in  their  numbers,  high  aggravation,  and  unhappy  consequences,  and  say,  having 
done  foolishly,  will  do  so  no  more. 

"  Beware  of  returning  again  to  your  sin,  as  some  of  you  have  done,  like  the  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  like  the  sow  yt  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  '—Edgar's  Old  Church 
Li/e  in  Scotlantlf  vol.  ii. 
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T  M    M  K    J  I'  II  N    HI  r  H  M  U  N  I),    EDI  N  B  U  K  O  H. 

M osdCiiEL,  Oik  Jutjf  1794. 

My  Devi:  Fi:i end— With  tlie  >incere!*t  ;,'rief  I  read  your  letter.  Yon 
nrtr  tiiily  a  H>n  of  ini:«forcune.  I  :»hall  be  extremely  anxious  to  hear  fn)ni 
voii  \\n\y  your  li&iUli  ''iieA  uii  ;  if  it  i.>  aiiv  wav  re-e:»tal»lLshiD';,  or  if  Leitb 
|ir<>iui>»r.s  well  :  in  >l>ort,  linu*  you  feel  in  the  inner  man.  .  .  . 

I  have  waitetl  on  Armour  >incc  her  return  home;  not  from  the  least 
\iexv  of  reconciliation,  Imt  merelv  to  af>k  for  her  health,  and  to  vou  I  will 
confers  it.  from  «'i  fooli>h  hankering;  fondnesH,  ver>'  ill  placeil  indeed.  The 
mother  forhaile  mo  th»f  liou'*e.  nor  did  Jean  s>lmw  that  ])enitence  that 
nii;rht  have  lieen  exi»ej.'te<l.  Howover  the  priest,  I  am  informe«l,  will 
;;ivp  uw  a  cortiticate  sl^  a  ^in;;le  man,  if  I  comjdy  with  the  rules  of  the 
cliurcli,  which  fr»r  that  very  reaMjn  I  intend  to  do. 

I  am  ;;oin^  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  this  day.  I  am  indulgetl  mi 
far  as  to  apiiear  in  my  own  >eat.  IWravi,  jnifrr,  inuwrerc  mci.  My  book 
will  }m  ready  in  a  fortni^dit.  If  you  have  any  Buhscribers,  return  them 
by  Connel.     The  Lord  stand  with  the  righteous  ;  amen,  amen. 

R.  R 


TO    MR    DAVID    B  K  I  C  E,    GLASGOW. 

Mo>^;iEL,  ITth  July  1786. 

T  have  Injen  so  thronj^'  [bu>yl  printing  my  Poems,  that  I  could  scareely 
fin«1  as  nnu'h  time  as  to  write  t«)  y«Mi.  P(K>r  Armour  is  come  Imck  again 
to  Maurhlinc,  ami  I  went  to  call  for  her,  and  her  mother  forlmde  me  the 
liDUsr;.  nor  f\u\  >\w  \i*'rsi>\(  cxjircs-s  much  sorrow  for  what  she  has  done.  I 
hav<?  alrcaily  a])pcar(>d  publicly  in  church,  and  was  indulged  in  the  liberty 
of  St  and  in;,'  in  my  own  seat.  I  do  this  to  get  a  certificate  as  a  liachelor, 
which  Mr  Auld  has  promised  mc.  I  am  now  lixeil  to  go  for  the  West 
Indies  in  Octolicr.  dean  and  her  friends  in.sisted  nmcli  that  she  should 
stand  a1oii;r  with  mc  in  the  kirk,  but  the  minister  would  not  allow  it, 
which  ImhmI  a  great  trouble  I  assure  ycm,  and  T  am  blame<l  as  the  cause 
of  it,  though  1  am  sure  1  am  innocent ;  but  T  am  very  much  pleased,  for 
all  that,  not  to  have  had  her  companv.  I  have  no  news  to  tell  vou  that 
[  remember.  1  am  really  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  that  yon  are 
so  w«dl  in  (Ilasgow.  T  must  certainly  .see  you  In^fore  1  leave  the  country'. 
1  shall  c.\p(?cl  to  hear  from  you  s<M)n,  and  am,  dear  Ihice,  yours, 

KoBT.  Burns. 


Pilling  this  iH'riod,  loo,  his  pen  was  still  very  busy.     He  coiu- 
poseil  a  [)layful  ihIu 
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ON      A      SCOTCH      BAUD, 

GONE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

A^  ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think, 

Come  mourn  wi'  me  ! 
Our  billie  's  gien  us  a'  a  jink,* 

An*  owre  the  Sea. 


spoon  (\i]« 
rhyming 


Lament  him  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 
Nae  mair  he  *11  join  the  merry  roar, 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he  *8  taen  anither  shore, 

An*  owre  the  Sea  ! 

The  bonie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him  : 
The  widows,  wives,  an*  a'  may  bless  him 

Wi*  tearfu*  e*e  ; 
YoT  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairlymiss  him 

That 's  owre  the  Sea  ! 


merry  crew 
fh>lic 


gone  to  another 

country 

over 


wish  liiui  well 


eye 

well  1  know— 
ndly 


O  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  taen  aff  some  drowsy  bummlc,  blunderer 

Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an*  fumble, 
Twad  been  nae  plea ; 

But  he  was  gleg  as  Onie  wumble,  sharp-joiner'a  gimlet 

That  *s  owre  the  Sea ! 


Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  t  wear, 

An*  stain  them  wi*  the  saut,  saut  tear :  salt 

Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear,  make 

In  flinders  flee :  Hpiintem 

He  was  her  Laureat  monie  a  year. 

That  *s  owre  the  Sea  ! 

"  Onr  brother  has  eluded  us  all.    Variation—'  Our  billie,  Rob,  has  taen  a  Jink.' 
t  StripM  of  white  nuislin  placed  on  a  cuflT  or  sleeve  as  a  token  of  mourning. 
VOL.   I.  X 
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Tin/  o\vr«r  tliL*  Sea  ! 

Ill  11  «liir«'n'iit  spirit,  1h;  wrote  an  epitaph  for  himself — nt  once 
n  iiH  irvcljitinii  iiini  a  cnnft'ssion  so  solemn  and  so  oonipletc  as  to 
hiivi'  niitirjp;ili  <1,  ainl  laktu  tlic  sting  from,  all  subsequent  comniont 

nil  Ilii«  Mlihjcrt  : 
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A    BARD'S    EPITAPH.* 

Is  there  a  whim-iiispirM  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owro  hot  for  rule,  too 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  stiooI,   bashftil--«ubmit  tamely 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owro  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool,  over— Ument 

And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  tliere  a  Bard  of  rustic  song, 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among. 

That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

0,  pass  not  by  ! 
But,  with  a  frater-feeling  strong. 

Here  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave  ; 
Here  pause — and,  through  the  starting  tear. 

Survey  this  gi-ave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stam'd  his  name  1 

Reader,  attend — whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  polo, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-controul 

Is  Wisdom's  root. 

Friendship  also  had  its  demands  upon  him.     He  wrote  a  Dedi- 

^  It  has  l>eeii  conjec-tureil  that  thix  poem  woh  written  to  Kiipersede  the  '  Bl^y  on  the 
Deatli  of  Robert  RulwsHaux,'  wliieli  ai»i>eare<l  (»oo  page  136)  in  Uie  Comtnon-place  Book,  and 
th.'it  he  (BumH)  originally  intended  that  elegy  to  have  a  place  in  the  Kilnianiock  edition. 


p^aed-Tjj."*"-^.  ''i^j^2:~r-^^ 
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cation  of  his  Poems  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  taking  the  opportunity 
not  merely  to  sketch  his  friend's  character,  but  to  fire  a  pnrting 
shot  at  '  Orthodoxy '  and  its  adherents.  For  some  reason,  it  did 
not  appear  in  front  of  the  volume — the  place  which  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  the  Dedication.  It  is  given  at  page 
185. 


A  DEDICATION  TO  GAVIN   HAMILTON,  Esq. 


I.  I 


Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin,  fleth'rin  Dedication, 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid, 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid ; 
Because  ye'i-e  simam'd  like  His  Grace* 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race  : 
Then  when  I  'm  tired — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  monie  a  fulsome,  sinfu*  lie. 
Set  up  a  face,  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 


begging— flatteriug 
pnwe 


lireteiiM 


beUyftil 
low 


This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  Great- Folk  for  a  wamefou ; 
For  me  !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow, 
For,  Lord  be  thankit^  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig,  caiiuot— hone 

Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sao  I  shall  say,  an'  that 's  nae  flatt'rin, 
It 's  just  sic  Poet  an'  sic  J*a1ron.  like  poet,  like  patron 


The  Poet,  some  guid  Angel  help  him, 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him ! 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he 's  done  yet, 
But  only — he  's  no  just  begun  yet. 


Iwtit 


The  Patron  (Sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  nie). 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be, 
He  's  just — nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

*  Tht*  Duke  uf  lUmiltoii. 


forgira 
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I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa  see  a  pc»or  man  want ; 
AV hat's  no  his  ain,  he  winna  tak  it; 
Wliat  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ;  * 
Ouglit  he  can  lend  he  '11  no  ref us 't, 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whylos  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  thai^  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  Master,  Landlord,  Husband,  Father, 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a*  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It 's  naething  but  a  milder  feature, 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  Nature  : 
Ye  '11  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
'Mang  black  Gentoos  t  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi,t 
Wha  never  heard  of  Orthodoxy. 
That  he 's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  Gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 

It 's  no  thro'  terror  of  D tion ; 

It 's  just  a  carnal  inclination.  § 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stiiy  an'  trust  is 
In  moral  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Justice !  || 

No — stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back  ; 

Steal  thro'  the  winnock  frae  a  w , 

But  point  the  Rake  that  taks  the  door ; 


cannot  bear  to 
not — own — won't 

Aught 

toinetimes— wrong 


Hindus 


fkrthing 


window 


*  Once  he  has  given  his  word,  he  will  Rtand  by  it. 

t  BumH  here  uses  the  popular  rendering  of  the  Portugneae  Otntio^  Gentile,  applied  by  old 
KiigUsh  writers  to  the  natives  of  India. 
\  '  Ponotaxi '  would  api)ear  to  be  a  mistake  for  (Totopaxi. 
§  In  the  first  edition  there  was  an  additional  line  here— 

'  And  Och  !  that 's  nae  regeneration  !  * 

II  The  sarcasm  of  this  caricature  of  moderatlsm  with  its  '  cold  morality,'  from  the  high 
evangelical  {mint  of  view,  has  not  been  perceived  by  some  of  Bums's  critics.  Thns,  M. 
Tnine,  who  doubtn  whether  any  one  has  '  better  spoken  the  language  of  rebels  and  levellers 
than  RnniR,  flndM  in  these  four  lines  '  hatred  to  cant  and  return  to  nature.' 
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TIh'U  |i;itri»iiizo  tluMn  wi'  your  f.ivor, 

A 11' I  ymir  |K-titionr*r  sliiiU  over 

I  li:ul  niiiiiisL  wiid,  row  jimt/, 
\»\\l  tlint  H  .'I  word  1  iHM'ii  Hi)  say  : 
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For  prayin  I  hae  little  skill  o't, 
I  'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an*  wretched  ill  o't ; 
But  I  'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  pray'r, 
That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  Sir — 

*  May  ne'er  Misfortune's  gowling  bark, 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  Clerk  1 
May  ne*er  his  gen'rous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart ! 
May  Kennedy's  far-honor'd  name  * 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame, 
Till  Hamiltons,  at  least  a  diz'n, 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labors  risen : 
Five  bonie  lasses  round  their  table, 
And  sev'n  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able. 
To  serve  their  King  an'  Country  weel, 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  Health  and  Peace,  with  mutual  rays^ 
Shine  on  the  ev'ning  o'  his  days  ; 
Till  his  wee,  curlie  John's  ier-oe,t 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow, 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow  I ' 


altogether  unwilling 

—clumsy  at  it 

I'll 

knows 


angry 


fkn 
dozen 


fine 
weU 


more 


I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
With  complimentary  effusion  : 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
r  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent^ 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  Pow'rs  above  prevent) 
That  iron-hearted  carl.  Want, 
Attended,  in  his  grim  advances. 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances, 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Your  *  humble  servant'  then  no  more ; 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  Poor  ? 

♦  Mrs  Hamilton  wan  a  Kennedy. 

t  Great-grandchild :  literally,  a  grandchild's  heir,  trom  00,  a  grandehild,  and  eer,  an  hdr. 
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j  But,  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  Heaven  ! 

I  While  recollection's  pow'r  is  giv'n, 

If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life, 

The  victim  sad  of  Fortune's  strife, 

I,  thro'  the  tender-gushing  tear, 
;  Should  recognise  my  Master  dear, 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 

Then,  sir,  your  hand, — my  Friend  and  Brother  ! 

'  Amongst  other  productions  appropriate  to  this  period,  was 

I 

THE     FAREWELL. 
TO  THE  BRETHREN  OF  ST  JAMES'S  LODGE,  TARBOLTON. 

Tu^E—Oood-night  atidjoy  be  wV  you  a\ 

i  Adieu  !  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  ! 

,  Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  iw  / 

Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighterCd  few, 
Companions  of  my  social  joy  ! 
Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 

Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba*,  tuppery  ball 

With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  eye, 
I  '11  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa. 

Oft  have  I  met  vour  social  Band, 

And  spent  the  chearful,  lestive  night ; 
Oft,  honor'd  with  supreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  Sons  of  light  : 
And  by  that  Hieroglyphic  bright. 

Which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever  saw  ! 
Strong  Mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa  ! 

May  Freedom,  Harmony  and  Love, 

Unite  you  in  tlie  grand  Design^ 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  Eye  above, 

The  glorious  Architect  Divine  ! 
That  you  may  keep  th'  imei'ring  lin£y 

Still  rising  by  the  plummets  law^ 
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Till  Orde)*  bright  completely  shine, 
Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa. 

And  You*  farewell !  whoso  merits  claim 

Justly  that  highest  badge  to  wear ! 
Heav'n  bless  your  honored,  noble  Name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear  ! 
A  last  request  permit  me  here. 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 
One  rounds  I  ask  it  with  a  teavy 

To  him,  tlie  Bard,  that  's/ar  aica. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Bums  was  nominated  as  Depute 
Master  in  July  1784.  In  the  record  of  the  lodge,  he  appears  as 
re-elected  in  July  1785,  and  in  this  capacity  he  signs  minutes  on 
29th  June,  20th  July,  2d  and  18th  August,  15th  September,  26th 
October,  10th  November,  Ist  and  7th  December,  7th  January  1786, 
and  1st  March,  when  his  brother  Gilbert  is  entered  'passed  and 
raised.'  Apparently  during  all  this  time,  though  living  several 
miles  from  the  village,  he  had  never  missed  attendance  on  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  lodge.  On  several  occasions  he  held  subordinate 
lodges  at  Mauchline,  thus  doing  the  utmost  he  could  to  propagate 
the  masonic  faith.  One  of  these  meetings  took  place  on  the  25th 
May,  eleven  days  subsequent  to  the  assumed  date  of  the  parting 
with  Mary  Campbell.  From  the  Ist  of  March,  about  which 
time  the  affair  which  evoked  the  *  Lament '  began  to  harass 
him,  his  attendance  on  the  Tarbolton  lodge  was  irregular.  His 
signature  ap]>ears,  however,  at  the  minutes  of  7th  and  15tli  June. 
On  the  latter  occasion  there  is  a  curious  entry  :  *  It  was  proposed 
by  the  lodge,  that  as  they  much  wanted  a  lodge-room,  a  proposal 
be  laid  before  the  heritors,  who  are  intending  to  build  a  steeple 
here,  that  the  lodge  shall  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  lodge- 
room  as  the  has^is  of  that  steeple^  and  that  from  the  funds  of  the 

*  The  iiiaiionic  official  alluded  to  here  was  at  one  time  believed  to  have  been  Mi^lor- 
general  (then  Captain)  James  Montgomerie  (a  younger  brother  of  Colonel  Hugh  Montgom* 
(Tie  of  Coilsfield),  who  was  Grand  Master  of  the  lodge,  while  the  poet  was  Depute  Master. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Higgins  of  Tarbolton  HUtes  positively,  however,  In  his  Lift  of  Robert 
Burns  (Appendix  C)  that  the  person  alhwled  to  was  William  Wallace,  sheriff  of  Ayrshire, 
and  Grand  Master  of  8t  Davi<rM  Ln^lge.  Tlie  Ha)ne  view  is  taken  by  James  Marshall,  the 
author  of  'A  Winter  with  Robert  Burns,' and  is  supiiorted  by  the  fkct  that  the  SherilTs 
name  is  '  to  S<;otia  dear.'  A  third  suggestion,  that  Sir  John  Whitefoord  Is  referred  to, 
may  be  diHmissetl. 
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lodge  tliey  offer  fifteen  pounds,  besides  what  will  be  advanced  from 
tlie  particular  friends  of  the  lodge  ;  in  order  that  this  proposal  be 
properly  laid  before  the  heritors,  five  persons — namely,  the  Right 
Worshipful  Master,  Brother  M*Math,  Brother  Biutis,  Brother 
Wodrow,  Brother  William  Andrew — are  appointed  to  meet  on 
Saturday  at  one  o'clock,  to  draw  up  a  proposal  to  lay  before  the 
heritors  on  Friday  first.* 

The  St  James's  Lodge  at  this  time  met  in  a  back-room  of  one 
of  the  inns  in  the  village — a  small  house  of  entertainment 
kept  by  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Manson.  On  the  approach 
of  St  John's  Day,  the  24th  of  June,  when  a  procession  of  the 
Lodge  was  contemplated.  Burns  sent  these  lines  to  his  friend 
Mackenzie : 


Friday  first 's  the  day  appointed 
By  the  Right  Worshipful  anointed. 

To  hold  our  grand  procession  ; 
To  get  a  blad  o'  Johnie's  morals,* 
And  taste  a  swatch  o'  Manson's  barrels 

r  the  way  of  our  profession. 
The  ^Master  and  the  Brotherhood 

Would  a'  be  glad  to  see  you  ; 
For  me  I  would  be  mair  than  proud 
To  share  the  mercies t  wi'  you. 
If  Death,  then,  wi*  skaith,  then, 
Some  mortal  heart  is  herhtin. 
Inform  him,  and  storm  him. 
That  Saturday  you  '11  focht  him. 


aample 


hart 

threatening 

tell  him  peremptorily 

fight 


Robert  Burns. 
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The  poet's  signature  also  appears  at  the  minutes  of  29th  June, 

*  '  Blad '  means  a  blow  or  shower.  Burns  probably  meant  that  Mackenzie  would  take 
a(lvanta;;e  of  the  meeting  of  his  fViends  to  \)e\t  them  with  his  doctrines  on  morala.  'The 
phrase,  "Jolinie's  morals,"'  explains  Mr  Mackenzie  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Robert  Chambem, 
in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  these  verses,  'originated  fh>m  some  correspondence  Bums 
and  I  had  on  the  origin  of  morals;  and  "  Manson 's  barrels "  to  the  amall  beer  of  a  very 
KUixfrior  kind  that  the  brethren  got  from  him  at  dinner.  The  lines,  *'  If  Death,  then,  wl* 
akaith,  then,"  j;c.  were  in  consequence  of  my  expressing  a  doubt  whether  I  could  attend 
the  lodge  on  that  day,  from  tht>  number  of  patients  that  I  had  to  visit  at  that  period.* 

t  'Tliese  thy  mercies,'  ie.,  'the  food  and  drink  now  before  us  which  Thou  in  Thtn« 
Infinite  Benevolence  hast  vouchsafed/  was  an  expression  frequently  used  in  a  Scottish  grace 
^•forc  meat 
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18th  August,  6th  October,  and  10th  November.*  It  may  be 
meutioned  in  this  connection,  that  Bums  joined  at  least  once  in  the 
festivities  of  the  Kilmarnock  Lodge,  presided  over  by  his  friend 
Major  William  Parker,  t  on  which  occasion  he  produced  an 
appropriate  song : 

YE   SONS   OF   OLD    KILLIE. 

Tune— <SAaii;n-6oy,  or  Over  the  water  to  Charlie, 

Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honourM  station. 
I  've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying  *s  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  Muse  you  well  may  excuse, 

Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

Ye  powers  who  preside  o*er  the  wind  and  the  tide. 

Who  markM  each  element's  border ; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order : — 
Within  this  dear  mansion,  may  wayward  Contention 

Or  withered  Envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound. 

And  brotherly  Love  be  the  centre  ! 

The  estate  of  Ballochmyle,  on  the  Ayr,  near  Mauchline,  had 
recently  passed  from  the  Whitefoords  to  Claud  Alexander,  the 
son  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  had 
realised  a   large  fortune  ns  paymaster-general  of  the  East  India 

*  Tradition  has  it  that  on  Uie  last  of  these  occasions  Burns  bade  farewell  to  the  Lodge,  in 
anticipation  of  his  Journey  to  Edinburgh.  The  boolc  of  the  Lodge  contains  no  noUce  of  the 
circumstance ;  but  John  Lees,  one  of  the  brethren  present,  used  to  tell  that  *  Bums  came 
in  a  pair  of  buckslcins,  out  of  which  he  would  always  pull  the  other  shilling  for  the  other 
bowl,  till  it  was  Ave  in  the  morning.     "  An  awful  night  (hat  /" ' 

t  This  is  understood  to  liave  been  on  the  occasion  of  his  admission  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber  of  the  Kilwinning  St  John's  I^ge,  No.  22,  Kilmarnock,  on  2tfth  October  1786.  Mi^lor 
Parker,  who  succeeded  in  1802  to  the  estate  of  Assloss,  about  two  miles  out  of  Kilmarnock, 
on  the  road  to  Fenwick,  was  at  this  time  Right  Worshipflil  Master  of  that  Lodge.  The 
meeting-place  of  the  lodge  was  the  old  Commercial  Inn  in  Croft  Street,  demolished  some 
years  ago. 
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lejiti-.d,  \\]i'»  Iioid  f.-oiuniL-ie*;  witli  aerial  beinjjrs  I  Had  Calumny 
and  N'illainv  tak«:n  niv  walk,  tliev  had  at  that  moment  sw(»ni 
ctiTna!  \}*-At'M  witli  .surh  an  obJ«(.t.  AVhat  an  hour  of  inspiration 
I'm-  a  pni:t !  It  would  have  raised  plain,  dull,  historic  pi-ose  to 
nmtaph'»r  and  nn-asun:.'* 

ill-  a«hhd   lliat,  liiirin^'  his  walk  h»>nieward  he  had  conipo.«ed  a 

•    S.-i'  ,nf,,i      I^ai<T. 
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song    (which    ho    enclosed)    descriptive   ot*   the    scene    and    the 
meeting : 

THE    LASS    O'    BALLOCHMYLK 
TL'SE—Ettrick  Banks. 

'Twas  even — tlie  dewy  lields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang ;  * 
The  Zephyr  wantoned  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 
In  every  glen  the  mavis  sang,  thrush 

All  nature  listening  seemed  the  while, 
Except  where  green-wood  echoes  rang, 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Bnllochmyle. 

With  careless  step  1  onward  strayeii. 

My  heart  rejoiced  in  nature's  joy, 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanced  to  spy  : 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye. 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile, 
Perfection  whispered,  passing  by, 

*  Behold  the  lass  o'  Bnllochmyle  !  *  t 

Fair  is  the  morn  in  flowery  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  Autumn  mild ; 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay. 

Or  wandering  in  the  lonely  wild : 
But  woman,  nature's  darling  child  ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile ; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonny  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

O  had  she  been  a  country  maid. 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  sheltered  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain  ! 

*■  Han  ft,  Scotticism  for  hung. 

t  Vjiriation—  'The  Uly'n  hue  and  rose's  dye, 

Beflpoke  the  Iemm  o'  Uallochmyle. 
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of  Mossgiel.  And  particularly,  without  prejudice  of  the  foresaid  gene- 
rality, the  profits  that  may  arise  from  the  publication  of  my  Poems 
presently  in  the  Press — And  also,  I  hereby  dispone  and  convey  to  him  in 
trust  for  behoof  of  my  said  natural  daughter,  the  Copy  right  of  said  Poems 
in  so  far  as  I  can  dispose  of  the  same  by  law,  after  she  arrives  at  the 
above  age  of  fifteen  years  complete — Surrogating  and  substituting  the 
sai<l  Gilbert  Burns,  my  brother,  and  his  foresaids,  in  my  full  right,  title, 
room,  and  place,  of  the  whole  premises,  with  power  to  him  to  intromit 
with  and  dispose  [sic]  upon  the  same  at  pleasure,  and  in  general  to  do 
every  other  thing  in  the  Premises  that  I  could  have  done  myself — before 
granting  hereof,  but  always  with  atid  under  the  conditions  before  expressed 
— And  I  oblidge  myself  to  warrand  this  disposition  and  assignation  from 
my  own  proper  fact  and  deed  allenarly  [t.«.,  alone] — Consenting  to  the 
Registration  hereof  in  tlie  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  any  other 
Judge's  Books  competent,  therein  to  remain  for  preservation  and  con- 
stitute. .  .  .  [MS.  defective.]  .  .  .  whereof  I  have  .  .  .  Procn tars  [Pro- 
curators], &c. — In  witness  wliereof  I  have  wrote  and  signed  these  presents, 
consisting  of  this  and  the  preceeding  [sic]  page,  on  stamped  paper,  with 
my  own  hand,  at  Mossgiel,  the  twenty  second  day  of  July  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  six  yeai-s.  Robert  Burns. 

Two  days  later,  legal  intimation  of  the  assignment  was  made  at 
the  Mercat  Cross  of  Ayr,  by  William  Chalmers,  notary  public. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  being  whispered  about  Mauchline  tliat  Jean's 
father  was  contemplating  legal  measures  to  obtain  a  guarantee 
from  the  poet  for  the  supj)ort  of  his  expected  offspring.  Hearing 
of  this,  and  dreading  that  the  ultimate  issue  of  such  procedure 
would  be  imprisonment.  Bums  left  home.  He  had  an  aunt 
(on  his  mother's  side)  named  Allan,  living  at  Old  Rome*  Forest, 
near  Kilmarnock,  where  he  had  no  doubt  spent  many  days  during 
the  printing  of  the  earlier  sheets  of  his  book.     To  this  place  he 

*  'Old  Rome'  is  probably  a  corruption  of  'Old  Room,'  one  of  the  many  terms  used  In 
Scotland  to  designate  a  small  farm.  On  this  subject,  Mr  D.  M'Naught,  Kilmaurs,  has 
written  as  follows  in  an  article  on  '  Bums  Topography :  Kilmarnock  and  its  Vicinity,' 
in  the  Bum*  Chronicle  fur  1893  :  'The  mining  village  of  "  Aul'  Room  "stood,  till  recently, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Irvine,  within  a  gunshot  of  Gatehead  Station,  on  the  Glasgow 
and  South-Western  Railway,  but  not  a  vestige  of  It  now  remains,  save  the  old  school- 
house.  Tliis  villa^re  could  not  liave  been  In  existence  in  Buins'sday  ;  It  was  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  neiglibouring  Fairlie  coal-fields,  and  with  them  rose  and  fell.  There  are, 
however,  the  remains  of  an  old  brewery  of  more  ancient  date.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  "Old  Rome  Forest'  a«<l  "Fairlie,"  were  In  those  days  interchangeable  designations 
for  the  snine  ]»lnce.  It  has  l>een  placed  beyond  doubt  that  one  James  Allan  was  employed, 
in  1786,  as  joiner  or  cari>eut4^r  on  the  estate  of  Fairlie,  whose  wife  Jean  Brown  (or 
Broun)  was  a  hnlf-sister  of  Bnrns's  mother.  It  will  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  that  Bums's 
fatlier  was  eni])loye<l  as  gardener  to  tho  Laird  of  Fairlie  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  f!xpunge«I  stanxa  of  *'  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy,"  also,  reference 
Is  made  to  the  famous  breed  of  "  Fairlie  lambs."  These  fkcts,  though  perhaps  trivial  In 
themselves,  suggest  the  probability  of  a  closer  counectiou  between  Old  Rome  and  the  fkmily 
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conveyed  a  large  cliest,  containing  the  articles  required  for  his 
voyage  and  colonial  outfit.  Here  also  he  now  took  up  his  abode, 
though  not  regularly,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  legal 
diligence,  and  thus  was  within  short  distance  of  John  Wilson's 
press  at  Kilmarnock.  The  following  letters  were  written  at  this 
time  : 

TO    MR    JOHN     RICHMOND,    EDINBURGH. 

Old  Rome  Forest,  90tk  Jnlp  178ft. 

My  Dkar  Richmond— My  hour  is  now  come— you  and  I  will  never 
meet  in  Britain  more.  I  have  orders,  within  three  weeks  at  farthest,  to 
repair  aboard  the  Nancyy  Captain  Smith,  fixtm  Clyde  to  Jamaica,*  antl  to 
call  at  Antigua.  This,  except  to  our  friend  Smith,  whom  Goil  long  pre- 
serve, is  a  secret  al)out  Mauchline.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  Armour  has 
got  a  warrant  to  throw  me  in  jail  till  I  find  security  for  an  enormons 
sum.  This  they  keep  an  entire  secret,  but  I  got  it  by  a  channel  they 
little  dreniii  of ;  and  I  am  wandering  from  one  friend's  house  to  another, 
and,  like  a  tnie  son  of  the  gosi)el,  *have  no  where  to  lay  my  head.'  I 
know  you  will  pour  an  execration  on  her  head,  but  spare  the  poor,  ill- 
advised  girl,  for  my  sake ;  though,  may  all  the  furies  that  rend  the 
injured,  enraged  lover's  bosom,  await  her  mother  until  her  latest  hour! 
1  write  in  a  Tuoment  of  rage,  reflecting  on  my  miserable  situation — exiled, 
ahandoned,  forlorn.  I  can  write  no  more — let  me  hear  from  you  bj'  the 
return  of  coach.  I  will  write  you  ere  I  go.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  here 
and  hereafter,  R.  B. 

TO     JOHN     LOGAN,     ES^^,     OF     L  A  I  O  H  T.t 

Sir — 1  gratefully  thank  you  for  your  kind  offices  in  promoting  my 

of  Bums  than  appears  upon  the  surflice.  When  or  how  the  connection  originated,  it  would 
l>e  renewed  and  strengtiiened  during  the  brief  slay  of  the  Poet  in  Irvine,  Fairlie  being 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  that  ancient  burgh.  On  no  other  grounds  can  we  account 
for  his  chorKsing  this  retreat  in  tlie  hour  of  his  extremity.  The  humble  roof  that  then 
idieltered  him  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  doubtless  within  the  demesne  of  the 
old  mansionliouse,  whose  quaint  chimneys,  visible  from  the  railway,  originated  the  local 
descriptive  appellation  of  •'  Fivelum  Fairlie."  This  James  Allan  had  a  son  Alexander, 
who  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  but  adopte<l  a  seafaring  life,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  '•  Allan  I.ine  "  of  Atlantic  steamers.' 

•  The  following  advertisement  api)earetl  In  The  GJaagow  Affrc»/ry,  July  6-18, 1786 :  'Fbr 
Havassah-la-Mar,  Jamaica,  to  call  at  Antioua,— Tiie  brigantine  Nancy,  Andrew  Smith, 
master,  will  be  at  Greenock  ready  to  take  in  goods,  25th  instant,  and  will  be  clear  to  sail 
by  10th  August.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  James  Brown,  insurance-broker,  Glasgow ; 
or  to  the  master  at  Greenock.— Glasgow,  12th  July  1780.'  The  Afercwry  fbr  July  27-Angiwt 
8,  1786,  contains  the  information:  'Tlie  brigantine  Nancy,  A.  S.,  master,  now  lying  at 
Grernock.'— Finally,  the  issue  for  September  7-14.  conUins,  under  the  head  of  *  Sailings 
ftpom  Clyde':  'Sept.  5,  Nancy,  Smith,  Janialoa,  goods.'  The  iVnjiry,  which  was  to  have 
8aile<l  on  10th  August,  did  not  sail  for  two  days  aaer  *the  thinl  of  Libra.' 

\  John  Logan,  proprietor  of  Knockshinnoch,  in  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  CapUin  Macadam  of  I^ight,  on  the  banks  of  the  Afton.  After  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  resided  at  Laight  He  subsequently  fignies  in  'The  Kirk's 
Alarm.'    He  died  at  Ayr  in  1810. 
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subscription,  and  still  more  for  your  very  friendly  letter.  The  first  was 
doing  me  a  favor,  but  the  last  was  doing  me  an  honor.  I  am  in  such  a 
bustle  at  present,  preparing  for  my  West- India  voyage,  as  I  expect  a 
letter  every  day  from  the  master  of  the  vessel,  to  repair  directly  to  Green- 
ock ;  that  I  am  under  a  necessity  to  return  you  the  subscription  bills, 
and  trouble  you  with  the  quantum  of  copies  till  called  for,  or  otherwise 
transmitted  to  the  Gentlemen  who  have  subscribed.  Mr  Bruce  Campbell  * 
is  already  supplied  with  two  copies,  and  I  here  send  you  20  copies 
more.  If  any  of  the  Gentlemen  are  supplied  from  any  other  quarter,  'tis 
no  matter ;  the  copies  can  be  retume<I. 

If  orders  from  Greenock  do  not  hinder,  I  intend  doing  myself  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  you,  Wednesday  the  16th  Inst. 

I  am  much  hurt.  Sir,  that  I  must  trouble  you  with  the  copies ;  but, 
circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  know  no  other  way  your  fnends  can  be  supplied. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  much  indebted  humble  Servant, 

Robert  Burns. 

Kilmarnock,  lOth  Aug.  1786. 

TO     MONS.     JAMES    SMITH,     MAUCHLINE. 

MossoiKL,  Monday  Morning  [Uth  Avg.]  1780. 

My  Dear  Sir— I  went  to  Dr  Douglas  yesterday  fully  resolved  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  Capt  Smith ;  but  I  found  the  Doctor  with  a 
Mr  and  Mrs  White,  l>oth  Jamaicans,  and  they  have  deranged  my  plans 
altogether.  They  assure  him  that  to  send  me  from  Savannah  la  Mar  to 
Port  Antonio  will  cost  my  master,  Charles  Douglas,  upwards  of  fifty 
pounds ;  besides  ninning  the  risk  of  throwing  myself  into  a  pleuritic  fever 
in  consequence  of  hard  travelling  in  the  sun.  On  these  accounts,  he 
refuses  sending  me  with  Smith,  but  a  vessel  sails  from  Greenock  the  first 
of  Sept.  right  for  the  place  of  my  destination.  The  Captain  of  her 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton's,  and  as  good  a  fellow  as 
heart  could  wish :  with  him  I  am  destined  to  go.  Where  I  shall  shelter, 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to  weather  the  storm.  Perish  the  drop  of  blood 
of  mine  that  fears  them  !  I  know  their  worst,  and  am  prepared  to 
meet  it. — 

I  '11  laugh,  an*  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

As  lang  's  I  dow.  am  able 

On  Thursday  morning,  if  you  can  muster  as  much  self-denial  as  to  be 
out  of  bed  about  seven  o'clock,  I  shall  see  you  as  I  ride  through  to  Cum- 
nock. After  all.  Heaven  bless  the  sex  !  I  feel  there  is  still  happiness  for 
ine  among  them. — 

O  woman,  lovely  woman  !  Heaven  designed  you 
To  temper  man  ! — we  had  been  brutes  without  you  ! 

R.  B. 

*  Bums  here  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  Bruce  Campbell  of  Mayfleld  and  Millriggs,  In  the  parish 
of  Galston,  one  of  whose  sons,  Alexander,  a  captain  in  the  74th  Regiment,  and  an  especial 
fitvooiite  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Assaye. 
Bruce  Caiupbell  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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XPSELL.     PENCLOE. 

T  •  =:en  in  niv  life  whom  I  ruore 
-•-•*  s^^ixis  iuiidstrious  to  iii>u[»i«uat 
Ti'Tav  xiiilv  nfMiIvetl  to  ^ee  vouanJ 
•  -'Tine: are  of  circuzu>tancf>  c*n- 
r.iiiizy  v»f  -^nilin;;  vou  a  line.  I 
e  '.x.^:  mark  of  our  frieml^Ijip  yoa 
A:  Ian  tic. 

I^e  wiahes  of  jiartiii;;  Kjifiiil^liip ! 

RuBEi:r  Dlkns. 


>  .1  ::.  -  Tx:ri.:::r.ir\"  c?ni unction  of  circumstances — the 
:  :..:  >.r.  "..r  •■-  -li  -ive  :i...ie  Lis  wife  pursuing  him  at  law, 
::  ::        '..::_  :r.r  i:-.;::ev  rt-.-oiveJ  for  his  Pdcuis  ;   himself 

that   he   nii;;ht   be  enabled  to 
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*:rj.ilc  carter  in  Jamaica — that  Burns  gave  his 
.«.  i  :.  ::.r  w.rli.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uierita  of  the 
::.:::  - : .  • :  ••  :  -  r::; v  r  o f  M o^^^'icl,  and  his  ge ncrous  boc ial  character, 
!.."..  .:.  '  .:o  f  ':.:?  fr.ii.kiV-cnfessed  follies,  secured  for  him  the 
rl::..  :. :  ..  '.-'..::•  f  n.  i:.y  wuriliy  i»eople  in  Ayrshire.  Hamilton  of 
Mvj.l.i. :.-.•,  Aikoii  ;»iid  liallaiitine  of  Ayr,  Muir  and  Parker  of 
K:l::.ar:.  ck.  had  all  acted  with  loyal  kindliness  in  obtaining 
!  ■.::■.' :.a_:'.'  for  tlio  p-ct.  The  volume  appeared  on  the  last  day  of 
.1  ::y.  wi::i  t!if  siiniile  title,  Pootuf,  chlefii/  in  the  Scottish  dialfd, 
/■;/  li'A'  rt  liuru.<,  an- 1  the  motto  (liis  own  composition)  : 

The  SiiiipK?  Hani,  unbroke  by  rules  of  Art, 

H(>  )M)iirs  {\u\  wilil  efTusions  of  the  lieart: 

Aii«l  if  iii>|»iiM,  'tih  Nature's  iM»w'rs  inspire  : 

Her'.s  all  tlio  melting  thrill,  and  hers  the  kindling  fire. 

Anonymous. 

It  contained  the  following;  ])ieces : — *The  Twa  Dogs,'  'Scotch 
Drink,'  *Thc  Author's  eanust  rry  and  prayer,'  'The  Holy  Fair,' 
*  AiMres.s  to  til*"  Dei),'  *  The  death  and  dying  words  of  Poor 
^lailli.'/  *  Pnoi-  Maillif  s  Klegy/  *  To  J.  S****'[Smith],'  « A  Dream,' 
*Tlie  Vision/  *  Halloween,*  *  The  aiild  Farmer's  new-y ear-morning 
^alnlation  ti»  his  anM  Maro.  M;ii:,'v.'  *  Tht»  Cotter's  Satuivlay  night,' 

*  ]Iu^Uln•l  of  Anno  lia'.k.iK'.  .I'.ioa-iy  ii.i-:.i.v  "'.i.  a:;1  vi  inak««(ier  a:  Xev  Camiwck- 
FntlwMv  •  Mon*.  Th«Mia<  i\im.|.Iv:I.  IViu-lv.  \»*<ov.e  of  :he  r.-an:«.-v;if  luial!  {•n.^prieton 
Oftb^il  \\Av.\'  who  n"«:«li*'l  w;  Nr»  aiiJ  0'i»t  i'"..:;'.:;vV*. 
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*To  a  Mouse/  'Epistle  to  Davie/  *  The  Lament,'  'Despondency,  an 
Ode,'  *  Man  was  made  to  mourn,'  *  Winter,  a  Dirge,'  *  A  Prayer  in 
the  prospect  of  Death,'  *  To  a  Mountain-Daisy,'  *  To  Kuin,'  *  Epistle 
to  a  young  Friend,'  *  On  a  Scotch  Bard  gone  to  the  West  Indies,' 

*  A  Dedication  to  G****  H**»***»  [Gavin  Hamilton],  Esq.,"  To 
a  Louse,'  *  Epistle  to  J.  L*****k  [Lapraik],  an  old  Scotch  Bai*d,' 

*  To  the  same,'  *  Epistle  to  W.  S*****  [Simson],  Ochiltree,'  ♦  Epistle 
to  J.  R******  [Rankine],'  *  Song,  It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night/ 

*  Song,  Xow  westlin  winds,'  *  Song,  From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go,* 

*  The  Farewell  [To  the  Brethren  of  St  James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton],' 

*  Epitaphs  and  Epigrams,'  *  A  Bard's  Epitaph.' 

It  was  introduced  by  this  preface : 

The  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  Poet,  who,  with  all 
tlie  advantages  of  learned  art,  and  perhcaps  amid  the  elegances  and  idle^ 
nesses  of  upper  life,  looks  down  for  a  rural  theme,  with  an  eye  to 
Theocrites  or  Virgil.  To  the  Author  of  thb,  these  and  other  celebmted 
names  their  countrymen  are,  in  their  original  languages,  'A  fountain 
shut  up,  and  a  book  sealed.'  Unacquainted  with  the  necessary  reqnisites 
for  commencing  Poet  hy  rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners,  he 
felt  and  saw  in  himself  and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him,  in  his  and 
tlieir  native  language.  Though  a  Rhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at 
least  from  the  earliest  impulses  of  the  softer  passions,  it  was  not  till  very 
lately,  that  the  applause,  perhaiis  the  partiality,  of  Friendsliip,  wakened 
his  vanity,  so  far  as  to  make  him  think  any  thing  of  his  was  worth 
showing;  and  none  of  the  following  works  were  ever  com|)osed  with  a 
view  to  the  press.  To  amuse  himself  with  the  little  creations  of  his  own 
fancy,  amid  the  toil  and  fatigues  of  a  lahorioos  life ;  to  transcribe  the 
various  feelings,  the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  in  his  own 
breast ;  to  find  some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  struggles  of  a  world, 
always  an  alien  scene,  a  task  uncouth  to  the  poetical  mind  ;  these  were 
his  motives  for  courting  the  Muses,  and  in  these  he  found  Poetry  to  be 
its  own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of  an  Author,  he  does  it 
with  fear  and  trembling.  So  dear  is  fame  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  that 
even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless  Bard,  shrinks  aghast,  at  the  thonght  of 
being  hrande<I  as  *  An  impertinent  blockhead,  ohtruding  his  nonsense  on 
the  world  ;  and  because  he  can  make  a  shift  to  jingle  a  few  doggerel, 
Scotch  rhymes  together,  looks  upon  himself  as  a  Poet  of  no  small  con- 
sequence forsooth.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  Poet,*  whose  divine  Elegies  do 
honor  to  our  language,  our  nation,  and  our  species,  that '  Humility  has 
depressed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never  raised  one  to  fame ! '    If 

*  Slieustoue. 
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any  Critic  catches  at  the  word  genius,  the  Author  tells  him,  once  for 
all,  that  he  certainly  looks  u^wn  himself  as  possest  of  some  poetic 
abilities,  otherwise  his  publishing  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  would  be  a 
manccuvre  below  the  worst  character,  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst  enemy 
will  ever  give  him  :  but  to  the  genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawn* 
ings  of  the  poor,  unfortunate  Fergus<m  [«c],  he,  with  equal  unalTected 
sincerity,  declares,  that,  even  in  his  highest  pulse  of  vanity,  he  has  not 
the  most  distant  pretensions.  These  two  justly  admired  Scotch  Poet* 
he  has  often  had  in  his  eye  in  the  following  pieces  ;  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for  servile  imitation. 

To  his  Subscribers,  the  Author  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks.  Not 
the  mercenary  bow  over  a  counter,  but  the  heart- throbbing  gratitude  of 
the  Bard,  conscious  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  I^nevolence  and  Friend- 
ship, for  gratifying  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  in  that  dearest  wish  of  eveiy 
poetic  bofioni — to  l)e  distinguished.  He  l>egs  his  readers,  particularly  the 
Learned  and  the  Polite,  who  may  honor  him  with  a  i)erasal,  that  they 
will  make  every  allowance  fur  Education  and  Circumstances  of  Life :  but, 
if  after  a  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted 
of  Dulness  and  Nonsense,  let  him  be  done  by,  as  he  would  in  that  case 
do  by  others — let  him  l>e  condemned,  without  mercy,  to  contempt  and 
oblivion. 

Burns  plainly  announces  here  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
tiome   ability.     He   told    I)r   Moore,    a   twelvemonth   afterwards^ 
that    ho   was    pretty   confident   when    he   published   his   poems 
that   they    would    meet   with    a    certain    amount    of    applause. 
It   was   not    long    before    that    confidence   was    fully  justified, 
so    far   as  Ayrshire    and    the    neighbouring    districts    were   con- 
cerned.      Kobert    Heron,    the    poet's    earliest    biographer,    and 
then   a   young   man  of  twenty-two,  living  in   the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  relates  that  by  old  and  young  the   volume   was 
everywhere  received   with   delight  and   admiration.     He  himself 
got  hold   of   it    one    Saturtlay  night,  and  'closed    it    not,    till 
a    lato    hour    on    the    rising    Sunday  morn,  after   I    had   read 
over    every    syllable    it    contained.*      *  Even    plough    boys    and 
maid-servants    would    have    gladly   bestowed    the    wages    which 
they  earned  the  most  hardly,  and  which  they  wanted  to  purchase 
necessary  cloathing,  if  they  might  but  procure  the  works  of  Bums.' 
The  edition  had  consisted  of  612  copies,  for  350  of  which  sub- 
scribers had  been  obtained    before  ])ublication.     It  appears  that 
there  had  been  an  immediate  sale  beyond  that  list,  for  in  little 
more  than  two  months  a  reprint  was  under  discussion,  and  tin^ 
impression    proposed    was    1000.      The    speculation,    when    all 
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expenses    were    paid,    left     about    twenty    pounds    in    Bums's 
pocket.* 


TO  MR  JOHN  KENNEDY,  DUMFRIES  HOUSE. 

Kilmarnock,  \between  Sd  atid  I6th]  August  1786. 

M  Y  DExVR  Sir — Your  truly  facetious  epistle  of  the  3rd  inst.  gave  me 
much  eTitertainment.  I  was  only  sony  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  as  I  passed  your  way,  but  we  shall  bring  up  all  our  leeway  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  current,  when  I  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  call 
on  yon  and  take  a  kind,  very  probably  a  last  adieu,  before  I  go  for 
Jamaica ;  and  I  expect  ordera  to  repair  to  Greenock  every  day.  I  have 
at  last  made  my  public  appearance,  and  am  solemnly  inaugurated  into 
the  numerous  class.  Could  I  have  got  a  carrier,  you  should  have  had  a 
score  of  vouchers  for  my  Authorship  ;  but  now  you  liave  them,  let  them 
speak  for  themselves. 

Farewell,  dear  Friend  !  may  gude  luck  hit  you, 

And  *mang  her  favorites  admit  you  ! 

If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  smit  you,  thresten— ntuck 

May  nane  believe  him ! 
And  oiiy  dell  that  thinks  to  get  you. 

Good  Lord  deceive  him.  R.  B. 

EXTEMPORE  EPISTLE  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,   ESQ.+ 

[STANZAS     ON    *NAETHING.'] 

To  you,  Sir,  this  summons  I  Ve  sent, 

Pray  whip  till  the  pownie  is  fraething ;    pony-frothing 
But  if  you  demand  what  I  want, 

I  honestly  answer  you — naething. 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 

t  This  i)oein  was  given  a  place  in  the  Glenriddel  collection.  Profeasor  Jack  of  Glasgow 
University,  in  one  of  the  very  interesting  papers  which  he  contributed  in  1878-79  to  Afae* 
mittan's  Magazine  on  '  Burns'H  Edinburgh  Common-place  Book,'  in  which  the  'Stanzas' 
appear,  ingeniously  argues  that  they  may  have  been  written  on  February  24,  1788, 
the  day  after  its  author's  retuni  fh>ni  Edinburgh  to  Mauchline,  and  to  Jean  (he 
supposes  her  to  be  the  '  feminine  whig')  for  wlioni— then  enceinte  for  the  second  time— he 
took  a  room ;  on  which  day  also  he  wrote  to  Mrs  Maclehose  contrasting  her  with  the 
uneducated  girl  who  had  been  so  faithful  to  him.  Professor  Jack  thinks  Bums  sent  these 
verses  to  Gavin  Hamilton  before  calling  upon  him.  '  Kissed  her  and  promised  her— 
naething'  undoubtedly  expresses  the  feeling— happily  but  a  temporary  feeling— which 
Bums  then  had  towards  Jean.  But  the  positive  declaration,  *And  now  I  must  mount 
on  the  wave,'  so  different  from  the  vague  fear  expreswed  in  the  letter  to  Clarinda, 
that  the  In<lies  must  be  his  lot,  appears  to  make  it  certain  that  the  poem  was  written 
when  he  saw  nothing  for  it  but  exile  to  Jamaica.. 


L' 
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Ne'er  scorn  a  poor  Poet  like  me. 
For  idly  just  living  iijui  Inviiiliirig, 

While  people  of  every  degree 

Are  busy  employed  about — nnething. 

Poor  CeutTini-per-i.'.'iiliim  may  fast, 

And  grumble  Iiib  hurdles  tlieir  claitlung; 

He  '11  find,  when  the  balance  is  cast, 
He's  gane  to  the  devil  for — nactbing. 

The  courtier  cringes  nnd  Iwwa, 

Ambition  has  likewise  ita  plaything; 

A  corouiit  beams  on  Ids  brows  : 
And  what  is  a  coronet! — naetliing. 

Some  qnarrel  the  Presbyter  gown, 
Soiiie  ijuaiTcl  Episco|>al  graithiiig,* 

But  every  good  fellow  will  own 

Tlieir  quarrel  is  nil  about — naething. 

The  lover  may  sparkle  and  glow, 

Approaching  his  bonic  bit  gay  thing: 

But  mnn-iuge  will  soon  let  liini  know 
He's  gotten  a  buskit  up  naething. 

The  Poet  may  jingle  and  rhyme 
In  ho|>e3  of  a  laureate  wreathing, 

And  when  be  has  wasted  his  time 
He 's  kindly  rewanled  with  naething. 

The  Ihuniti'ring  biilly  may  rage, 

And  swagger  and  swear  like  a  heathen  ; 

But  collar  him  fast,  I  '11  engage, 

Yoii  'II  find  that  his  courage  is  naething. 

Last  night  with  a  feminine  whig, 
A  P(M)t  she  could  na  ]iut  faith  in. 

But  soon  we  grew  lovingly  big, 

I  taught  bcr,  her  terrors  were  naething. 
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Pier  whigship  was  wonderful  pleased. 

But  charmingly  tickled  wi*  ae  thing ; 
Her  fingers  I  lovingly  squeezed, 

And  kissed  her  and  promised  her — naething. 

The  priest  anathemas  may  threat, — 

Predicament,  Sir,  that  we  'i-o  baith  in ;  * 

But  when  honour's  reveille  is  beat, 
The  holy  artillery  's  naething. 

And  now,  I  must  mount  on  the  wave. 

My  voyage  perhaps  there  is  death  in : 
But  what  is  a  watery  grave  1 

The  drowning  a  Poet  is  naething. 

And  now,  as  grim  death  's  in  my  thought, 

To  you.  Sir,  I  make  this  bequeathing : 
My  service  as  long  as  ye  *vo  aught, 

And  my  friendship,  by  G — ,  when  ye  've  naething. 


THE    FAREWELL. 


The  valiant,  in  himRelf,  what  can  he  sufTer? 

Or  what  does  he  regard  his  single  woes  ? 

But  when,  alas  !  he  multiplies  himself, 

To  dearer  selves,  to  the  lov*d  tender  fair, 

To  those  whose  bliss,  whose  beings  hang  upon  him, 

To  helpless  children, — then.  Oh  then  he  feels 

The  point  of  misery  festeiing  in  his  heart, 

And  weakly  weeps  his  fortune  like  a  coward  : 

Such,  such  am  I ! — undone ! 

Thomson's  Edtcard  and  Eleanora, 

Farewell,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains, 
Where  rich  ananas  t  blow  ! 

♦  Bums  here  alludes  to  the  prolonged  *  persecution  *  of  Gavin  Hamilton  by  Mr  Auhl  and 
the  Mauchline  kirk-session. 

t  Bums  here  refers  to  the  ananaxaa  aativa,  whose  fVuit  is  the  anana  or  pine-apple,  and 
which  is  Indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  whither  he  was  about  to  proceed.  Possibly  the 
allusion  was  suggested  by  Thomson's 

'  Witness  thou,  best  anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegeUble  life.' 


-  •■    if 
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LIFE    AND    WiiRKS    nP    BURNS. 

Far'=-'v.:H.  i  mother's  blessini:  dear  ! 
A  ':  r-::h'.-r>  si^-li  !  a  sister's  tear ! 

My  .Tv  ;ii"'?  ii.-arr-rvutliiij:  tlir-e  ! 
Fiir'Aell.  i:.v  lVs.s!  llio"  thou  >t  bc-rtfl 

» 'f  r.:v  jsit'-r:..!!  L.irL-, 
A  fAi:ril-ji  br.'th^rr  1  havt?  Ifft, 
My  part  in  him  thou  It  share  ! 
A'Hou  I'.'w  ii.'  vnu  too. 

My  Smith,  my  Ijosoiu  frien' ; 
Wh-:i  ki:i«llv  vou  miinl  me, 
< '  :i;en  lit- friend  mv  Jean  ! 

Wha:  bur-tin::  aniiuish  tt-ars  mv  ho;irt  : 
Fr  -m  iheo,  my  Jeany,  must  I  part  ! 
Titi.'"j,  weepin^:.  ans\v'ri>t — *Xo!* 
Alas  !  mi.-t'-iTtune  stares  my  fiice, 
And  J  'inis  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I  fi;ir  thy  s.ike  must  go  I 
Thiv,  Hamilt'-n.  and  Aiken  d^ar, 

A  j,'ral«.ful,  warm  adieu  I 
I,  with  a  m:irh-invK-hted  tear, 
Shall  still  n- member  vou  I 
All-l;.iil  th.-n.  the  gale  then, 

M'afls  me  from  tlu^e,  dt-ar  shoi-e ! 
It  ni>tlt\5,  and  whistles 
1  11  never  see  the«.'  mure  ! 


LINKS   \V  KITTEN    <»N    A    UANK-NOTE.* 

Wae  wurlh  tliy  pnwi-r.  tlmu  cursvd  leaf, 
F«ll  sninv*'  <»'  a'  niy  wov  and  grief; 
F'»r  lark  o'  llief  I   Vi'  lost  my  lass, 
For  Lu.k  o'  lliLMf  I  s(.Timp  my  glass  : 


wo  wnrth 


htint 


•  'TIm*  nlK.\i-  viT-^i'i,  in  llit^iainlwritinj:  of  nmii'*.  aro  co|Meil  fmui  a  bAnk>note  in  the 
f^'i^HCKsiiiii  (if  Mr  .liiiiics  y.  iimcio  nf  Dumrrii's.  Tlio  note  is  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  » 
ilati''!  .Ml  far  U'u-k  hs  lit  Manii  17»^ii.'— MriTiiEKwui.L.  Tlxf  verses  appear  to  have  lnwn  fl«t 
ptiMinhi-'l  in  I ht  Mor.iinn  Cfir-i>''-li-  of  27lh  May  li^-U;  th»'y  api^eannl  in  the  Sct4M  Magu- 
tine  for  H«-iiti.*iiilHT  uf  the  •uiiiK-  year. 


o^ 


1  Bco  the  children  of  affliction 
Unaided,  throngli  thy  cursed  rostrtction  : 
I  've  Been  the  oppreasor's  cruel  smile 
Amid  his  hapless  victim's  spoil ; 
And  for  thy  potence  vainly  wished. 
To  crush  the  villain  in  the  dust : 
For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leave  this  much-lov'd  shore. 
Never,  [>crhaj>3,  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 

R.  B. 


WRITTEN 

A    BLANK    I.tAF    OF    A    COPY    OF   THK    'POKHlt.' 

Unce  fotidly  lov'd,  and  still  reineniber'd  dear. 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows, 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere, 

Frieudship  !  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. — 

And  when  you  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes. 
One  friendly  aigh  for  him,  he  asks  no  more. 

Who,  distant,  bums  in  flaming  torrid  climes. 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  Ih'  Atlniitic  roar. 


pr««nt«il  to  >n  old  awcethurl  than  iiinrrled.  1 
DrMoon.  wlienlipeikof  WkiiigUe  Biih\  illiti 

relltLorm,  Intaiullng  to  go  to  Ihe  West  In<[>ea,  ir)i< 
I  conid  apnk  ■  sylUbln.  Htr  hutbin<r  iican»[  i 
puted  with  teauL'    '  Klrkoawtld  Peggy '  lisd  man 


IB  iiiKia  for  Opum  Rlildel.  with  Iha 

nil  tiK  girl  I  niei.tlniKd  [n  my  letter  to 
\t.  Poor  Peggy  I  Her  hiietMiid  ia  mi 
'n  I  «ru  tikJDR  luifl  of  my  Cuiick 


In  thee 


1>  tlie  . 


KeilecH 


■.r  ot  Monnyfee, 


CHAPTER    VI  L 
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T^'RNS,  as  has  1>eeii  scon,  liad  niiule  an  engagement  with 
Charles  Douglas  of  Port  Antonio,  in  Jamaica,  to  act  as 
liookkeepcr,  or  assistant-overseer,  on  the  estate  which 
lie  managed,  for  three  years,  at  the  salary  of  thirty 
pounds  a  y«;ar.  John  Hutchinson,  a  correspondent  of  the  poet 
at  St  Anns,  Jamaica,  afterwards  congratulated  him  on  being 
wivimI  from  going  thither,  *  as,*  says  he,  *  I  have  great  reason 
to  l)c]i«?v<?  that  Mr  Douglas's  employ  would  by  no  means  have 
answorird  your  expectations.'*  So  doubtful  was  the  alternative 
to  which  the  precariousness  of  his  position  at  home  had  reduced 
him,  that  Kurns  feared  poverty  would  oblige  him  to  '  indent 
himself  * — ])ind  himself  as  an  apprentice — that  his  employer 
might  pay  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies.  From  this  last 
humiliation  ho  was  saved  ])y  tlio  success  of  his  volume.  As  soon 
as  he  had  nine  guineas  in  his  ])ossession,  he  took  a  steerage- 
passage  in  a  vessel  which  was  expected  to  sail  from  Greenock 
at  the  hnginning  of  September. 

l.)iu'ing  August  tht3  poet  seems  to  have  l)een  engaged  in  collect- 
ing the  money  due  for  his  Ptn'ws.  In  all  the  principal  towns 
of  his  own  district  he  ha«l  frientls  who  had  exerted  themselves 

*  Curric's  fttlitloii  i)f  BuruA,  Geiioml  CorrpsjioiHlejice,  No.  xxxii.  It  doea  not  foHow, 
howvver,  tliat  ('Imrli-s  Douglas  wmild  liavo  Wen  .in  rxci']itioimIly  hanl  tAjtkiiimstcr.  Mr 
I»sl)o  .Slfphen,  in  his  hio>;r.'iphy  of  liis  lm»t1it*r.  Sir  Jaiiu-*  Fitzjaiiies  Ateplieu.  rplatm  that, 
in  1775,  JaincH  Stc]))iiMi.  their  graiiiiriithrr,  an«>r\vnriis  n  Mnikter  in  Cliancery,  harl  Xt^n 
tliinkin^  of  \olnntiM>riiiK  iiimUt  \Va>«hiii<;ti')n,  .'iml  1i:iil  then  aoreiiteil  the  offer  of  a  Mook- 
knciHir's*  phici'  in  .7ainiu»^a.  Ho  aftiTwanls  ilisrov-nMl  that  a  *  lHX>k  keeper  *  wan  an  int«r> 
nu'dinto  ))«>t\v(«nn  tho  black  sIuve-iliiviT  and  tho  white  oveniorr,  and  waa  dooinftd  to  a 
niiMPraMp  ami  di'^railing  life.  lie  aUan<louc<l  the  idea,  and  went  with  hia  brother  to 
Alierdcen  UnivopRity. 
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in  procuring  subscribers,  and  who  were  now  drawing  money  on 
his  belialf.  His  friend  Aiken  had  distributed  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  copies,  being  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
impression.  In  the  course  of  his  rounds,  Burns  came  to  Maybole, 
where  his  Kirkoswald  friend  William  Niven  had  been  doing  his 
best  for  the  sale  of  the  book.  *  Willie,'  according  to  a  well- 
authenticated  family  tradition,  'assembled  a  few  choice  spirits 
at  the  King's  Arms  to  do  honour  to  the  bard ;  and  they  spent  a 
happy  night  together.  Burns  being,  as  usual,  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party.  Comic  verses  flashed  from  his  mouth  cU  improiwisOf  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  company.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart  next 
morning,  he  determined  on  hiring  from  his  host  a  certain  poor 
hack  maro,  well  known  all  along  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Port- 
patrick  as  a  beast  that  could  now  do  little  better  than  (to  use  his 

own  words) 

lioyte  and  hoble, 

And  wintle  like  a  »awinont  coble. 

"Willie  "  and  a  few  others  of  his  Maybole  friends  walked  out  of 

town  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  at  a  particular 

spot ;  and  before  he  came  up,  they  had,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the 

style  of  tlie  preceding  evening,  prepared  a  few  mock  heroics  in 

which  to  bid  him  speed  on  his  journey.      Bums   received  their 

salute  with  siibduod  merriment ;  and  when  their  spokesman  had 

done,  broke  out  with  :  "  What  nee<l  of  all  this  fine  parade  of  verse, 

my  friends  1     It  would  have  been  quite  enough  if  you  had  said 

just  this — 

Here  comes  Bums 

On  Rosinante ; 
She 's  d poor 

But  he  *H  d canty  I " 

And  then  he  went  on  his  way.'  When  he  was  back  at  Mossgiel, 
he  recalled  the  meeting  in  a  letter 

TO     MR    WILLIAM     NIVEN,     MERCHT.,     MAYBOLE, 

CARE  OF  THOMAS  PIPER,   SURfiEON,   TO  BE  LEFT  AT  DR  CHARLES'S 

SHOP,   AYR. 

My  DEAR  Friend— I  have  been  very  throng  [hnsy]  ever  since  I  saw 
you,  and  have  not  got  the  whole  of  my  promise  performed  to  yon  ;  but 
you  know  tlie  old  proverb—*  The  break  o'  a  day 's  no  the  break  o'  a 
Iwirgain.'    Have  patience  and  I  will  pay  you  all     I  thank  you  vnth  the 


0^*y  UFZ   A5D   VORkS   OP   BCBSkB. 

L.-i^:  btfaruelt  Hc«en:y  ft>r  the  vorthy  knot  of  lads  3-00  Intrmlneed  me 
:  ^  N?«  i:  lii-i  I  L^eez  «ixl&  m»  m&ny  coogcniai]  fioiila  together,  m-itboot 
•  -r^  •:i^N«*.<:MLn;  ix:  in  liie  coocierL  Tu  all  and  eaurh  uf  them  inake  my 
i-ir2*:'.y  €»v-pl;Tii*fi:.'*-  panicalarly  *»paoki«  yoatlifu'  Taniiuie:**  Ke- 
rkj«'=^' <T  ii>e  in  tiie  luoi-t  r&(«c:fiil  manner  to  the  Bailie  and  Mrs  NiTen,t 
M:  r^s.t  aad  the  ivo  traly  vorthy  <dd  gentlemen  I  had  the  honor  of 
:>!-ir:^  iniT\jdac«ed  to  on  Friday ;  tho'  I  ani  afraid  the  oondoct  you  forced 
i:.^  •:4  £Liay  xxvake  :bcm  see  me  in  a  li;:ht  I  woald  fondly"  think  I  do  not 
•Ifs^rve. 

I  vill  pif-rfomi  the  next  of  my  promise  soon.  In  the  meantime,  remem- 
}^T  :..L<.— n«v«r  >•^>v  my  $«.*n:>  among  the  million,  as  I  would  abhor  to 
LfAz  every  ^^reMio*  m«iathint:  my  poor  performances  in  the  streetR.  Every 
i«e  I'f  12-. y  May:^>ie  frienils  are  welcome  to  a  copy,  if  they  chuse;  but  I 
«>:i  :'..e:.;  :••  ^->  r.o  farther.  I  mean  it  as  a  siiial]  mark  of  my  respect 
f.«:  :'r:r::i— A  tv-:^-:  as  Mncere  as  the  lo%-e  of  dying  saints. — I  am  ever,  mr 
. '.  r .  W : : ; . .  Y,yj r  iv  .1  i.  i  ^^1 .  ROBT.  Bl'RX& 

Aficr  .4  icw  \v--k>,  when  the  ailmimtion  everywhere  expressed 
:':r  the  P  ^  -.<  >-:»a  lo  ihr»w  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Burns,  Mr 
Ar::;  ;r  ^oascxl  to  give  him  any  reason  for  fear  as  to  his  personal 
I:r-r:y.  He  was  living  quietly  at  Mossgiel  when,  on  a  Sunday 
rver.iiu".  ."  i  Septembt-r,  a  brother  of  Jean  came  to  tell  him  that 
sr.e  luvi  ^ir-i:  titrlivereil  of  twin3.§  The  feeling  of  the  moment 
hv  :hi:>  -x:  ^.>scd  in  :\  characteristic  letter  to  his  most  intimate 
f::-  :i  i 

M  K  JOHN  RICHMOND,  EDINBURGH. 

Wi^ii  ine  lut*k.  dear  Kioiitimnd  !  Armour  has  jnst  brought  me  a  fine 
U\v  :in<i  i:irl  at  one  tliii>\v.     i^^l  bless  the  little  dears  ! 

^.Jiven  grow  the  rashes,  O, 
tin: on  i:n?w  the  ruhes»  O, 
A  featlier  bed  is  no  sae  saft 
As  the  bo^ouia  o'  the  lasses,  O. 

RoBT.  BrRxs. 

•  A».vorvi::  .:  too::-  aoc  ".i:.t.  ih:s  wa*  TliMniSJi  Piper,  assistant  lo  Dr  Hugh  Lofgin,  long 
ihe  s.:i>  i;>'iuu'.  j.ra-.i-.^.r.rr  in  Ma\U>>.  Acconlin^:  to  another  account,  'npnnkie 
Yotithfu'  Taiii:i::'''  was  a  \oi:n^iT  brother  «.if  Dr  Lo}!an.  He  niigrateti  to  Jamaica,  anil  died 
then? 

f  Th«?  Bailie  and  Mrs  Ni\ej:  w»*re  William's  father  and  mother. 

t  Mr  Davi-l  Dunn  w.is  the  iviri^h  srhoidiiiaster  of  Maybole.  lie  also  became  one  of  the 
majii^!ri:«'>  uf  tli**  t.-wji.     H**  ilit^l  in  I'iin. 

i  '  nunis.  Hubert,  T«Mia!)i  in  M«>S'<irifl.  and  Jt»an  Annonr  had  twin  children.  Bom  9d. 
and  BaptisM  5th  Sept.,  ciil-nl  R«>UTt  and  J»»an.'— AVrnKf  /a>iii  ^favr^|^ine  Parish  Rtffitter, 
Bnnj'<**  child  by  Eli/al-eth  Paton  lia«l  U^u  baptiseil  only  the  y««r  Iwfore.     *  Robert  Bams 
and  F.li7.iUth  Pnton  hml  their  ilan-hter  Rlizalieth  haptize-l.   May  24,  1785.'— TarMton 
!\irifk  RqfitUr. 
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Au  arrangement  was  made  that  the  Musijgiei  family  should  take 
charge  of  one  chihl,  the  boy,  while  the  mother's  friends  should 
retain  the  other,  the  girl,  who,  however,  did  not  long  survive. 


TO     MR    ROBERT     M  U I R,    KILMARNOCK 
(WITH  A  COPY  OF   *  THE  CALF*). 

My  Friend  my  Brother— Warm  recollection  of  an  abnent  Friend 
presses  so  hard  on  my  lieai-t,  that  I  send  him  tlie  prefixed  bagatelle, 
jileased  with  the  thought  that  it  will  greet  the  Man  of  my  bosom,  and  be 
a  kind  of  distant  Language  of  Friendship. 

You  will  have  heard  that  poor  Armour  has  repaid  my  amorous  mort- 
gages double.  A  veiy  fine  l>oy  and  girl  have  awakened  a  thought  and 
feelings  that  thrill,  some  with  tender  pressure,  and  some  with  foreboding 
anguish,  thro'  my  soul. 

The  poem  was  nearly  an  extemporaneous  production,  on  a  wager  with 
Mr  Hamilton  that  I  would  not  produce  a  poem  on  the  subject  in  a  given 
time.* 

If  you  think  it  worth  while,  read  it  to  Charles  [Samson],  and  Mr  Wm. 
Parker  ;  and  if  they  chuse  a  copy  of  it,  it  is  at  their  service,  as  they  are 
men  whose  friendship  I  shall  be  proud  to  claim,  Itoth  in  this  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come. 

I  believe  all  hopes  of  staying  at  home  will  be  aliortive,  but  more  of 
this  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  next  week,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  a 
visit  from — my  Dr  Sir,  your  most  devoted,  RoBT.  Burns. 

Mo6aoiEL,  Friday  Noon,  [Sep.  Sth,  1786]. 

The  *  bagatelle  *  was 

THE   CALF. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr  [James  Steven],  on  his  Text,  Maktchi,  iv.  2. — *  And  ye 
shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up,  as  CALVES  of  the  stall.' 

Right,  sir  !  your  text  I  '11  prove  it  true, 

Tho'  Heretics  may  laugh ; 
For  instance,  there  's  yoursel  just  now,  yourself 

God  knows,  an  unco  Calf  I  a  great 

And  should  some  Patron  be  so  kind. 

As  bless  you  wi*  a  kirk,  pre.sont  you  to  a  living 

*  The  story  goes,  that  the  poet,  In  passing  to  the  church  at  Mauchline,  called  on  Mr 
Hamilton,  who,  being  confined  with  gout,  could  not  accompany  him,  but  desired  him  to 
bring  him  a  note  of  the  sermon  In  no  fewer  than  four  stanzas.  A  bet  was  taken  on  the 
occasion,  which  Bums  won  by  presenting  Hamilton  with  four  of  these  verses  at  the  end  of 
the  service.    Dr  Mackenzie  happened  to  call  at  the  time,  and  was  so  amused  with  the 
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I  doubt  na,  Sir,  but  tlieu  we  11  find,  not 

Yc  're  still  as  great  a  Stirk,  young  buUock 

But,  if  the  Lover*8  raptur'd  hour 

Sliall  ever  l>e  your  lot, 
Forbid  it,  ev*ry  heavenly  Power, 

You  e*er  should  be  a  Slot !  ox 

Tho',  when  some  kind,  connubial  Dear 

Your  But-and-ben  adorns,  two-roomed  dwelUug 

The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 
A  noble  head  of  hf/riis. 

And,  in  your  lu^',  most  reverend  J — ,  ear 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte,  beHow 

Few  men  o*  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  amang  the  Nowte,  cauie 

And  when  ye  're  number'd  wi*  the  dead. 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  justice  they  may  mark  your  head — 

*  Here  lies  a  famous  Bullock  !  *  * 

verHeH  that  he  nskiMl  for  a  copy  of  them,  llie  same  evening  Bums  wiit  theiu,  aiid  two 
a<MitioiiaI  stanzas,  with  this  note  : 

TO    JOHN    MACKENZIE,    ESQ.,    SURGEON,    MAUCHLINB. 
Dr,  Sir— I  am  afraid  the  forejjoin^  scrawl  will  br;  scarce  intelligible. 
Thtt  fourth  and  the  la.Ht  stanzas  are  added  since  I  saw  you  to-day.— I  am  ever,  Dear  Sir, 
Yours,  KoBT.  Burks. 

8  o'clock,  P.M. 

Rev.  James  Steven,  who  was  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  was  at  this  time  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Dow  of  Ardrossan.  It  is  assume^i  that  he  and  Mr  Auld  had  'exchanged  pulpits/ 
and  that  thus  it  was  quite  by  accident  that  Hums  heanl  him  preach.  In  1787  Mr  Steven 
became  minister  of  Crown  Court  Chai>el  in  London.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Kilwinning.  An  energetic  preacher  of  the  evangelical  school,  he  was  much 
rcs])ected,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  The  date  of  his  <leath  is  given  as  15th  February 
1824. 

•  In  Scots  Ijore  (Glasgow)  for  February  1895,  page  112,  appeared  a  communication  entitled 
•A  Burns  Parallel,'  from  Mr  J.  J.  Elliott.     Tho  jmnillel  is  of  'The  Calf  to  an  epitaph  in 
I^tin  which  appears  in  Camden's  liewiimt  (^oncfrning  BriUiin  (1674  e<lition,  page  49PX    The 
following  is  tho  paraphrase  by  the  'Translatour  :' 
•  All  Christian  men  in  my  behalf 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  John  Calf. 
O  cruel  dt*ath.  as  subtle  as  a  Fox, 

Who  would  not  let  this  Calf  live  till  he  had  been  an  Oxe, 
Tliat  he  might  have  eaten  both  brambles  and  thorns, 
And  when  he  came  to  his  fkther's  years  might  have  worn  horns.' 

The  bovine  metaphor,  Mr  Elliott  points  out,  did  not  receive  that  freedom  of  treAtiueut 
which  it  aftcrwanls  met  with  in  the  Scottish  poet's  jeii  d'eiqirit. 
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To  this  period  are  to  be  referred  a  few  other  pieces.     In  the 
foUowiDg  he  celebrated  the  eveut  of  the  3d  September  : 

NATURE'S   LAW— A    POEM. 

HUMBLY    INSCRIBED    TO    GAVIN    HAMILTON,    ESQ. 

Great  Nature  spoke  ;  observant  man  obey'd. — PoPE. 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars, 

The  marks  of  sturt  and  strife  ; 
And  other  poets  sing  of  wars, 

The  plagues  of  human  life  ; 
Shame  fa'  the  fun  ;  wi'  sword  and  gun 

To  slap  mankind  like  lumber  ! 
I  sing  his  name,  and  nobler  fame, 

Wha  multiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke,  with  air  benign, 

*  Go  on,  ye  human  race  ; 
This  lower  world  I  you  resign  ; 

Be  fruitful  and  increase. 
The  liquid  fire  of  strong  desire 

I  've  poured  it  in  each  bosom ; 
Here,  on  this  hand,  does  Mankind  stand, 

And  there  is  Beauty's  blossom.' 

The  Hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  bard  was  he, 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains, 

WV  meikle  mirth  an'  glee ;  much 

Kind  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current ; 
And,  all  devout,  ho  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 

He  felt  the  powerful,  high  behest 

Thrill,  vital,  thro'  and  thro' ; 
And  sought  a  corresponding  breast. 

To  give  obedience  due  : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flow'rs, 

From  mildews  of  abortion ; 
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Ye  r  "^^rT^?  ::  :-  i.^,  iu\  j^eaceful  song, 

L.':k  .:  '^n  '-v:::'  jracious  eves  ; 
Ar.  :  '  Itc*  auli  Co: la,  larje  and  long, 

A\  ::r.  r-u*::;  -y::;^  joys  ; 
L^::j  rj  y  she  star- 1  to  prop  the  land, 

Tl.v  ::  ••t":  of  in oient  nations : 
Ar.  .1  r..::r.5r5  sprint:,  her  fame  to  sing. 

To  v:.  r.vss  ^-enentioiis  ! 

Will: am  Chalniors.  wr/.or  i:i  Ayr.  who  had  drawn  up  the  assigua- 
t:  li  of  the  j-xt's  pr».'pvr:y.  asked  Burns  to  supply  him  with  a 
]-■-:::  al  .1-1  ir-.-s  f.r  a  ^-irl  whom  he  wisheil  to  marry.  The  poet, 
wlio  *Jiil  iie-.n  the  lady,  hut  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  her,* 
readily  c  »iiij-'.iv'I,  ly  pn>.lucing  the  following  s|>ecinien  of  vicarious 
courtship : 


WILLIE    CHALMERS. 

Wi'  braw  new  hranks  in  mickle  pride,  h^ni-JJJit 

And  eke  a  hraw  new  brechan,  in  a«i«!iiioii-hon«-coii»r 
My  Pegasus  I  *m  pot  astride, 

And  up  Parnassus  pechin  ;  [«nting 

Wliiles  owre  a  bush  wi*  downward  crush,  over 

The  doited  beastio  stammers ;  stupid— itumbiw 

Then  up  lie  gets,  and  off  he  sets. 

For  sake  o*  Willie  Chalmers. 

*  U(}}>fTi  linriiH,  who  was  l>orn  on  3<1  Septemb<«r  17S6 — the  auii  enters  the  gigii  of  Libra 
in  KeptiMiili^T -nn<l  AM  nt  Dunifrif'.s  14th  May  1867.  Although  he  wrote  101116  pasnble 
v«rM»,  he  'li«l  not  JiiNtify  hiit  rather'*  prediction. 
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I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel  kenu'd  name 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm  urgM  wishes. 
Your  bonie  face,  sae  mild  and  sweet, 

His  honest  heart  enamours. 
And  faith  ye  '11  no  be  lost  a  whit, 

Tho'  wair'd  on  Willie  Chalmers. 

Auld  Truth  hersel  might  swear  ye  *re  fair, 

And  Honour  safely  back  her ; 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air, 

And  ne'er  a  aiie  mistak  her  : 
And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een 

Might  fire  even  holy  palmers ; 
Nae  wonder  then  they  've  fatal  been 

To  honest  Willie  Chalmers. 


I  doubt  na  fortune  may  you  shore  offer 

Some  mim-mou'd  pouther'd  priestie,  pJiS'iSddeS^w 
Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore,  made  conceited  by 

And  band  upon  his  breastie  : 
But  oh !  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars ; 
The  feeling  heart 's  the  royal  blue, 

And  that 's  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 


each— eyes 
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proprietor 

strive 
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Some  gapin',  glowrin  countra  laird 

May  warsle  for  your  favour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard,  scratch— ear— etroke 

And  hoast  up  some  palaver :  cough— nonsense 

My  bonie  maid,  before  ye  wed 

Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers,  fellows 

Seek  Heaven  for  help,  and  barefit  skelp    barefoot-run  off 

Awa  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

Forgive  the  Bard !  my  fond  regard 

For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom. 
Inspires  my  Muse  to  gie  'm  his  dues, 

For  deil  a  hair  I  roose  him.      I  don't  flatter  him  in  the  least 

z 
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May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon, 
And  fructify  your  amours, 

An<l  every  year  come  in  niair  dear 
To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 


BEPLY    TO    AN    EPISTLE 

HECBU'ED    FROM    A    TAILOR,* 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousie  b — h. 
To  thresh  my  back  at  sic  a  pitch ) 
Losh  man  !  liae  mercy  wi'  your  natch, 

Your  bodkin's  bauld, 
I  did  na  suffer  half  sae  much 

Frae  Uaddie  Auld. 

WJiat  tbo'  at  times,  when  I  grow  crouse, 
I  yie  their  wames  a  random  pouse, 
Is  that  enough  for  you  to  souae 

Your  servant  sae ) 
Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye  prick -the-louse, 

An'  jag-the-flae. 

King  David,  o'  poetic  brief, 
Wrocht  'maiig  the  lasses  sic  mischief 
As  fill'd  bis  after-life  wi'  grief. 

An'  bloodjy  rants. 
An'  yet  he 's  rank'd  amang  the  chief 

0'  lang-syne  saunts. 

And  maybe,  Tarn,  tor  a'  my  cants. 
My  wicked  rhymes,  an'  dnicken  rants. 
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I'll  gie  auld  cloven  Clooty*8  haunts 
An  unco  slip  yet, 

An'  snugly  sit  amang  the  saunts, 
At  Davie's  hip  yet. 

But  fegs !  the  Session  says  I  maun 

Gae  fa'  upo'  anither  plan 

Than  garrin  lasses  cowp  the  cran 

Clean  heels  owre  body, 
And  sairly  thole  their  mither's  ban 

Afore  the  howdy. 
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This  leads  me  on  to  tell,  for  sport, 

How  I  did  wi'  the  Session  sort — 

Auld  Clinkum  at  the  inner  port  the  old  beUmui— door 

Cry'd  three  times,  *  Robin ! 
Come  hither  lad,  an'  answer  for 't, 

Ye  're  blam'd  for  jobbin' ! ' 


Wi'  pinch  I  put  a  Sunday's  face  on, 
An'  snoov'd  awa  before  the  Session — 
I  made  an  open,  fair  confession, 

I  scorn'd  to  lie ; 
An*  syne  Mess  John,  beyond  expression. 

Fell  foul  o'  me. 


fneftked 


then— the 
miniBter 


A  fornicator  lown  he  call'd  me. 

An'  said  my  fau't  frae  bliss  expell'd  me ; 

I  own'd  the  tale  was  true  he  tell'd  me, 

'  But  what  the  matter  f 
^Quo'  I)  I  fear  unless  ye  geld  me, 

I  '11  ne'er  be  better ! ' 

*  Geld  you  1  (quo'  he)  an'  what  for  no  1 
If  that  your  right  hand,  leg  or  toe 
Shou'd  ever  prove  your  sp'ritual  foe, 

You  shou'd  remember 
To  cut  it  aff — an'  what  for  no 

Your  dearest  member } ' 


worthless  feUow 
flialt 


why  not 


Un  AND  WOBEB  OF  BUKITO. 

'Na,  na  (quo'  1),  I'm  no  for  tliat, 
GelJing  '*  nae  better  thaa  'tis  ca't, 
I  'd  mtlier  suffer  for  my  faut, 

A  hearty  flewiC, 
As  Bail  o-wK  hip  as  ye  can  draw 't  I 

Tho'  I  should  tuo  it. 

'  Or,  gin  ye  like  to  end  the  bother. 
To  please  us  a',  I  've  just  ao  ither, 
When  next  wi'  yon  lass  I  foi^ather, 

Whate'er  betide  it, 
1 11  frankly  gie  her 't  a'  thegither, 

An'  let  her  guide  it' 

But,  sir,  this  pleas'd  them  warst  ava, 
An'  therefore,  Tarn,  when  that  I  saw, 
I  said  '  Gude  niglit,'  and  cam'  awa, 

Aiid  left  the  Session ; 
I  saw  they  were  reeolvM  a' 

On  my  oppression. 


TAM    SAMSON'S    ELEGY.' 

An  lioneat  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. — Pops. 

When  this  worthy  old  Sportsman  went  nut  last  niuir-fowl  season,  he 

sitpposeil  it  yrBB  to  \>e,  in  Ossian's  plirsse,  'the  last  of  liia  fiBlda;'  and 

ex|>rease<l  an  ardent  wihIi  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  mairs.      On  tiii* 

hint  tbe  Anthor  coiiipoaeJ  bis  Elegy  auU  Epitapli. — B.  B.,  17S7.  ' 

Has  auld  Kilmnrnock  seen  the  Deilt 
Or  great  Mackintay  t  thrawn  his  heel  t     (pninid  Ui  uki* 
Or  Robertson  J  again  grown  woel, 
To  preach  an'  read  !§ 


hvourlU  wlU  U>B   nLUidn.      S«   'Tha  OidlHtlaB,* 

ivoiiciU  with  thfl  reir,  ud  vbo  ni  >t  that  Uma  killBs. 
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*  Na,  waur  than  a' T  cries  ilka  chiel, 
*  Tani  Samson 's  dead  !' 
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Kilmarnock  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane,  groan 

An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane,       sob— cry  in  solitude 
An'  deed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an'  wean, 

In  mourning  weed ; 
To  Death  she 's  dearly  pay'd  the  kane,  rent  in  kind 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead  ! 


clothe — children 
(inhabiUntB) 


The  Brethren  o'  the  mystic  *  level  * 
May  hing  their  head  in  wofu'  bevel, 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  oiiy  bead ; 
Death 's  gien  the  Lodge  an  unco  devel, 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 

When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak. 
And  binds  the  mire^  like  a  rock; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  Curlers  flock,  t 

Wi*  gleesome  s[)eed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  f 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! 


hang— alope 


heavy  blow 


lochs 


He  was  the  king  of  a'  the  Core, 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar, 

In  time  o'  need ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  Death's  Jiog^eore^ 

Tam  Samson 's  dead !  | 


Now  safe  the  stately  Sawmont  sail, 
And  Trouts  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 


[corps]  the  whole  of 
the  curling  fraternity 


•almon 
spots 


♦  Mirtt  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable — mi-ar. 

t  Oddly  enough,  these  lines  are  quoted  at  page  154  of  Mr  Phil  Robinson's  7^  PoeU 
Birdi  (Chatto  and  Windus,  London,  188S)  as  a  description,  not  of  curUn,  but  of  curlewi  ! 
It  is  thus  that  Tam  Samson  and  his  friends  appear  in  Mr  Robinson's  pages : 

<  To  the  lochs  the  Curlew  flocks 
Wi'  gleesome  speed.' 

t  In  this  verse  are  several  terms  of  the  curler's  art.  The  Kog-toort  Is  a  line  crossing  the 
course,  or  rink,  near  its  extremity :  a  stone  which  does  not  pass  it  is  held  as  disgraced,  and 
is  set  aside. 
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Aud  Eels  weel  kend  fur  souple  tail,        wdi- 

And  Gcda  for  greed, 
Since  dark  ii)  D^atWa  Jish-creel  we  waii 

Tarn  Saniaon  dead  1 


Rejoice,  ye  birring  Puitriuks  a';  puudgi 

Ye  cootie*  Moorcocks,  crousely  craw ;  boui/erw 

Ye  Maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 

■\Vithoutten  dread; 
Your  mortal  Fae  ia  now  awa. 

Turn  Samson's  dead ! 

Tliat  woefu'  mora  be  ever  moum'd 
Saw  liim  in  ahootin  gmitli  adom'd. 
While  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd, 

Free  couples  freed ; 
But,  Och  !  lie  gncd  and  ne'er  returned  I 

Tarn  Samson  'a  dead  ! 

In  Tain  Auld'a^  liia  body  batters  ; 
In  vain  the  Gout  hla  ancles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  burns  cam  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid  1 
Now  ev'ry  auld  wife,  fjreetin,  clatters 

'  Tam  SamaoH  's  dead  ! ' 


WMp[DB~calI*  00 


Owre  mony  a  weary  hag  he  limpit,       "™*''*','^^ 
An'  ay  the  tither  shot  lie  tUumpit, 
Till  coward  Death  behind  liim  jumpit, 

\Vi'  deadly  fcide ; 
Xow  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  1 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  da^er. 
Ho  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger. 
But  yet  ho  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel-aim'd  heed; 
■  L — d,  five  ! '  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger  ; 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 
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Ilk  hoary  Hunter  mouni'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  Sportsman-youth  bemoaned  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bwns  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether, 

Tain  Samson 's  dead  I 


Every— brother 


nonseme 


There,  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  spitefu*  muirfowl  bigs  her  nestj 

To  hatch  an'  breed : 
Alas  I  nae  niair  he  '11  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  !  • 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  Sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  vollies  let  his  memory  crave 

0'  pouther  an'  lead. 
Till  Echo  answer  frae  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! 


baUdt 


no  more 


powder 
firoiii 


Heav'n  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be  ! 
Is  th'  wish  o'  mony  mae  than  me  : 
He  had  twa  fauts,  or  maybe  three, 

Yet  what  remead  1 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! 


tool 

many  more 

flinlte— perhape 

remedy 

One— miss 


THE     EPITAPH. 

Tam  Samson's  weel-worn  clay  here  lies. 
Ye  canting  Zealots,  spare  him  I 

If  Honest  Worth  in  Heaven  rise, 
Ye  '11  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


before— get 


PER    CONTRA. 

Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 

Thro*  a'  the  streets  an'  ncuks  o'  KiUie,\ 


nooks 


*  Tliis  verse  first  appeared  in  the  1793  edition. 

t  '  Killie '  is  a  phrase  the  country-folks  sometimes  use  for  the  name  of  a  certain  town  in 
the  West  [Kilmarnock].— A 
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Tell  ev'iy  social,  honest  billie  uiow 

To  cease  liis  gricviu, 
For  yet,  unakaith'd  by  Iteath'a  gl^  gullie,      "^U^")^ 

Tarn  Samson 't  livin  /  • 

Tlie  poet's  cousin  and  correspondent  at  Ttfontrose  had  heard  of 
liis  dcsi^  to  leave  Scotland,  and  sent  to  plead  for  a  visit  before  lie 
sliould  dei>art. 

TO    HE    JAMES    BURNE8S,    MONTROSE. 

Mv  IiKAR  Sir — I  tliifi  moment  receive  yonra — receive  it  witli  tlie 
lioncHt  li<m|>itable  warmth  of  a,  friend's  welcome.  Whatever  comes 
from  )-on  wakens  always  up  tlie  better  bluod  aboat  my  iieart,  which 
your  kind  little  recnllectionH  of  my  parental  friends  carries  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  'Tis  tliere  tliat  man  ih  blest '.  Tis  tiiere,  my  friend,  man 
feels  a  consciuiiHneHM  of  sometliiiiK  within  hiui  above  the  trodden 
cJoi]  1  Tlie  grateful  reverence  to  the  lioory  author  of  bis  being — the 
liuming  glow  when  be  c1ati)>!i  tlie  woman  uf  his  sonl  to  his  bosom — the 
lender  yeaminf^'s  of  heart  for  tlie  little  angehi  to  whom  he  lias  given 
existence— tbcHe  nntiitc  bas  jHiuied  in  milky  streams  abont  the  hnman 
lieart;  and  the  man  who  never  lotiKes  tbem  Inaction,  by  tlie  inspiring 
inRaenceH  of  their  ]iro|>er  obJect«,  Iuhcs  by  far  tlie  most  pleasurable  part 
ijf  bis  existence. 

My  deiMvtiiTO  in  uncertain,  but  I  iln  not  tlnnk  it  will  he  till  after 
liarveHt.     1  will  l>e  on  very  short  allowance  of  time  indeed,  if  I  do  not 

*  T«inB«m«in'iihoiiii«iitiit«Uiiiliiiiliii'H(topixHltilolheeiitimncBtoS«yP«rk,  iirherB  the 
HiDchllna  Kuul,  by  trlilrli  llnmi  wu  In  tli«  lubll  ot  enUrii>g  Kiltuunock.  Uimsd  to  tha 
liR  sihI  ilcirtnilnl  tho  iloiie  towinli  Tuikuil  Ui'  Una,  und  opened  IdU  Banclbed  Stnct. 

ii|>piir  riKiin,  b)  which  sccemi  wu  hmlonlrbynBlnir,  and  wliicb  wu  uud  u  in  offlm.  |g  itill 
linHrvwI.  K  In  iiiHlrntood  that  Biimg  mut  Smnwii  ollsii  met  in  ths  '  Dowling-gmn  Hoao,' 
slSTfrB  ksi^  by  AleulHlar  ralrlFk-niintiiniilT  known  it  'Ssnriy  Piltrlck '—tha  nuncry- 
mn'(  HHi.ln.Isw.  Tlila  hoiiMi.  kIiIcIi  •kih  iltiiatnl  in  »  Ui^a  at  Ih«  head  of  ths  Fkag&t«, 
nbCTS  it  Jnina  tlm  no  hiiiBrr  iiiiHtlii):  Buck  Hlteft,  wm  wldBly  «lBbi»lid  tor  lt»  homs- 
lnv«i|  (Ik,  which,  fluin  thn  wooilvii  vmsfli  lii  which  It  iru  ntrvad.  was  popularly  known 
at  'mill  aln.'  'ItowlliiK-Knini  Uoiim'  li  siwocintcd  wILIi  thn  following  uiecdott.  ortni 
told  by  miothPT  Kiliiiiriiurk  Intliuta  iif  Bunii,  Willium  l^rkrr,  ot  AuIoh  Hooh,  about  ■ 
iiilhi  niirtli  ftinii  Kllnunwck,  un  tha  rovl  to  Pmwick : 

•At  *  Ji.vlal  inivthiit  ona  svriiInK  In  Klliiiinioi'k,  itnhlch  Dnniii,  HrPukar,  and  Ht 
Mnmoii  wrn  prcBPiit,  the  pout,  Blt«r  the  jiliim  hod  bMn  ci«ii1»t*d  piatty  freely,  aald  "H« 
hwl  Indttnl  ■  hiw  llni«,  whirli,  with  the  ronipaiiy'a  permiitlon.  ha  woiDd  read  to  tham." 
■nil"  iinijioMl  waa  Jnyfiilly  oceeiled  to,  and  tlie  port  liinnedlately  raad  alond  hia  inimiUbta 


I  or  OPS  Inditidnal— tha 

dead,"  came  round.  Tun 
ly  not  en  ■  bed  or  naes. 
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comply  with  your  friendly  invitation.  When  it  will  be  I  don't  know, 
but  if  I  can  make  my  wish  good,  I  will  endeavour  to  drop  you  a  line  some 
time  before.  My  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Biimess ;  I  should  [be]  equally 
mortified  should  I  drop  in  when  she  is  abroad  ;  but  of  that  I  suppose  there 
is  little  chance. 

What  I  have  wrote  Heaven  knows ;  I  have  not  time  to  review  it :  bo 
accept  of  it  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship.  With  the  ordinary  phrase 
— perhaps  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  sincerity— I  am,  dear  sir, 
ever  youi-s,  R.  B. 

Among  the  more  notable  men  in  Ayrshire  who  took  notice  of 
Burns  about  this  tinio  was  Mr  John  M*Adam  of  Craigen-Gillan,  a 
considerable  estate  in  the  parish  of  Straiton. 

Bums  saw  the  bait  had  taken,  and  fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  on  his  victim  (Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  that  Bums  had  the  finest  eyes  in  his  head  he  had  ever  seen  in  mortal),  merd* 
lessly  pursued  his  sport  with  waggish  glee.  At  last  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  Tarn,  evidently  anything  but  pleased,  roared  out  vociferously:  "Ou  ay,  but  I'm 
nodeidyet!"  Shouts  of  laughter  followed  fyom  the  rest,  and  Bums  continued  to  read, 
ever  and  anon  intemipted  with  Tarn's  "  Ay,  but  I  'ui  no  deid  yet ! "  After  he  had  finished 
Bums  took  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  quietly,  and  retumed  in  a  few  minutes  with  hit 
well'known 

"PBR     CONTRA. 

Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie, 
Tell  ev'ry  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  Death's  gleg  guUie, 

Tarn  Samaon '«  livin  /** 

Tftm  was  propitiated.  Like  the  "humble  auld  beggar"  in  our  humorous  old  Scotch 
ballad,  "  He  helpit  to  drink  his  ain  dregie,"  and  the  night  was  spent  in  the  usual  Joyous 
manner  where  Bums  was  the  presiding  genius.' 

The  monument  to  Samson,  a  slab  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Laigh  Kirk,  Kilmarnock, 
contains  the  following  inscription  : 

'  Thomas  Samhon, 

Died  the  12th  December  1795, 

Aged  72  years. 

Turn  Samson's  weel>wom  clay  here  lies, 

Ye  canting  Zealots  spare  him  ! 
If  Honest  Worth  in  Heaven  rise. 

Ye '11  mend  or  ye  win  near  him.— Buricb.' 

Oddly  enough,  Samson,  who  died  in  1705  ;  Robortson,  who  died  in  1796  ;  and  Mackinlay, 
who  died  in  1S41,  and  who  are  all  mentioned  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  elegy,  are  buried 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
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TO   MR   M'ADAM.   OF  CKAIGENGILLA  NV 

IN  ANSWER  TO  AN  OBLIGING  LETTER  HE  SENT  IN  THE  COMMENCEMENT 

OF  MY  POETIC  CAREER. 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card,  goc— nou 

I  trow  it  made  me  proud  ;  amanjoa 

Beo  wha  tales  notice  o'  the  bard  !  vim  ukes 

I  lap  and  cry*d  fu*  loud.  laHw^i 


Now  deil-ma-care  about  their  jaw. 
The  senseless,  gawky  million  ; 

I  *11  cock  my  nose  alxx)n  them  a', 
I  'm  roos'd  by  Craigen-Gillan  ! 


duur 

fooliah 
abore 


Twas  noble.  Sir ;  'twas  like  yoursel, 
To  grant  your  higli  protection  : 

A  great  man's  smile  ye  ken  fu'  well, 
Is  ay  a  blest  infection. 


yooneir 

know 
alwmys 


Tho',  by  hist  banes  who  in  a  tub 
Match'd  Macedonian  Sandy ! 

On  my  ain  legs  thro*  dirt  and  dub, 
I  independent  stand  ay  — 


bones 

Alexander  the  Great 

own— pool 

alwaya 


And  when  tliose  legs  to  gude,  warm  kail,  good— broth 
Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me  ;  cannot 

A  lee  dyke-side,  J  a  sy bow-tail,  onion 

And  barloy-scone  shall  cheer  me.  cakeofbarfey-meai 


Heaven  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 
()'  mony  flow'ry  simmers! 


long 
saminen 


*  It  hiM  bwtii  coiOKOtitrud  tlmt  lliin  poeiu  was  written  before  the  issue  of  the  Kilmarnock 
edition,  ami  i>arly  in  17HC.  It  is  iiniwHiiible  to  settle  the  date  on  internal  evidence.  Bums 
IncludtNl  It  in  tlio  (Ulenriddel  colleotiun,  aiul  stated  tliat  it  was  '  wrote  in  Nanae  llnnock'ii, 
Mauchlinn.' 

t  DioKenns. 

t  '  Loe  (ly)(c>iii(Io '  means  the  shelter  aflbrdeil  by  the  side  of  a  dyke,  or  stone  wall  made 
without  mortar.  It  is  ponsiblo  that  BiiniH  intended  in  this  allusion  to  conveya  compliment  to 
the  Laird  of  CraiKon-Oillan,  who  had  obtained  a  rfputaticm  in  the  district  for  the  strength  of 
Jh*  '  dykes,'  or  stone  fenroH,  which  ho  »Micounige<l  his  tenants  and  neighbours  to  erect.  The 
^^  Imellington  dyku  were  lung  famous. 
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And  bless  your  boiiie  lasses  baitb,  both 

I  'm  tauld  they  're  loosome  ki miners  !    told— lovable  giru 

And  God  bless  young  Dunaskin's*  laird, 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry  ! 
And  may  he  wear  an  auld  man's  beard, 

A  credit  to  his  country. 

We  are  told  by  Gilbert  Burns  tiiat  Sir  William  Cuninghamey 
of  Eobertland,  in  the  parish  of  Stewarton,  paid  the  poet  some 
attention.  It  would  further  appear  that  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair, 
whose  house  he  had  visited  when  his  friend  Sillar  was  courting 
Margaret  Orr,  now  sought  his  acquaintance.  He  addressed  her 
thus : 

TO    MRS    STEWART    OF    STAIR.t 

[September  1786.] 
Madam— The  hurry  of  my  preparations  for  going  abroad  has  hindered 
me  from  performing  my  promises  so  soon  as  I  intended.  I  have  here 
sent  you  a  parcel  of  songs,  &c.,  which  never  made  their  appearance 
except  to  a  friend  or  two  at  most.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  no 
great  entertainment  to  you,  but  of  that  I  am  far  from  being  an  adequate 
judge.t  The  song,  to  the  tune  of  *  Ettrick  Banks '  [*  The  Lass  o'  Balloch- 
myle'],  you  will  easily  see  the  impropriety  of  exposing  much,  even  in 
manuscript.  I  think,  myself,  it  has  some  merit;  both  as  a  tolerable 
description  of  one  of  nature's  sweetest  scenes,  a  July  evening;  and  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  nature's  workmanship,  the  finest  indeed  we  know 
any  thing  of,  an  amiable,  l)eautiful  young  woman ;  but  I  have  no 
common  friend  to  procure  me  that  permission,  without  which  I  would 
not  dare  to  spread  the  copy. 

*  Dunaskin  was  a  small  property  north-west  of  Dalmellington,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  Mr  M'Adain.  His  son,  wlio  became  Colonel  M'Adam  of  Craigen-Gillan,  was  'young 
Dunaakin's  laird.' 

t  Mrs  Stewart's  maiden  name,  as  has  already  been  seen,  was  Catharine  Gordon.  She  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Gordon,  younger  of  Earlston,  in  the  parish  of  New 
Cumnock,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Earlston  and  Afton— on  the  papers 
of  one  of  whose  ancestors  the  popular  Scottish  romancist,  Mr  S.  R.  Crockett,  has  based  his 
story  of  the  times  of  the  Covenanters,  The  Men  of  the  Moss-Uagt,  In  1770  she  married 
Alexander  (after>rards  Major-general)  Stewart.  They  lived  in  Stair  House,  which  had  been 
purchased  from  the  Stair  family,  for  twenty  years.  Ultimately  it  was  sold,  passed  after 
a  time  again  into  the  possession  of  the  Stair  family,  and  Mrs  Stewart  built  a  house  on 
the  Bnterkin  estate,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  of  Tarbolton— her  third 
daughter  marrie<l  William  Cunningham  of  Enterkin— and  named  it  Afton  Lodge.  She 
died  in  1S18,  having  sun-ived  her  husband  twenty-four  years. 

t  This  'parcel  of  songs,'  subsequently  known  as  'The  Stair  MSS.,'  and  now  dispersed, 
consisted  of  '  The  Vision '  (unabridged),  '  The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,'  '  The  gloomy  Night 
is  gathering  fast,'  *  My  Nanie  O,'  *  Handsome  Nell/  '  Song  in  the  Character  of  a  ruined 
Farmer,'  '  Tho'  cruel  Fate  should  bt<i  us  part,'  and  '  Misgivings  of  Despondency  on  the 
approach  of  the  Gloomy  Monarch  of  the  Grave.' 
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I  am  qaile  aware,  Maitaiii,  wliat  lask  Ilie  uorld  would  aMign  tae  in 
this  letter.  Tlie  olecure  Ban),  when  any  of  llie  Great  coinlcacend  to  take 
notice  of  liini,  ehonlil  heap  tlie  altar  with  tbe  inceiiae  of  flattery.  Their 
liigU  ancestry,  their  oirn  great  am)  godlike  qnalitiea  and  actions,  should 
be  recounted  with  the  most  exn;;genited  deM:rij>tioD.  This,  madam,  ii 
a  tafk  for  which  I  am  altofiether  unlit.  Besides  a  certain  disqualify ing 
pride  of  heftrt,  I  know  nothing  of  your  cnniiexions  in  life,  and  have  no 
access  lo  where  your  real  clianicler  is  to  be  found — tlie  company  of  yonr 
compeers ;  and  more,  I  ani  afraid  that  even  the  mo«t  refined  adalatioa 
is  liy  no  means  the  mail  to  your  good  opinion. 

One  featnre  of  yunr  character  I  shall  ever  with  gratefnl  pleasiira 
nmeniber,  the  reception  I  got  wlien  1  had  the  lionor  of  woitiiig  oa 
you  at  Stair.  I  am  Hltle  acijuainleil  with  politeness,  but  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  benevolence  of  temper  and  goodness  of  heart  Sorely,  did  tboee 
in  eKaltcil  Btntions  know  how  happy  they  could  make  some  claaeea  of 
their  inferiors  by  condescension  anil  aHability,  they  would  never  stand 
BO  high,  nieasnring  out  with  every  look  the  height  of  their  elevation.* 

K.  B. 


At  this  time  the  Rev.  George  Lawric  t  was  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Loudon,  a  few  miles  from  Mossgiel.  He  was  aii  excellent 
specimen  of  the  old  tnoderatc  clergy — sensible,  upright,  kind- 
hearted,  and  with  no  deB|»icaltle  taste  in  literature.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Blair,  Robertson,  Blacklock,  ond  other  notable 
Scottish  men  of  letters.  Ho  had  read  the  Kilmarnock  volume 
with  great  delight  He  sent  n  copy  to  liis  friend  Blacklock  at  Edin- 
burgh, asking  his  opinion  of  it,  and  hinting  that  he  might  show  it 
to  ]3r  Blair.  At  Loudon  manse,  occupying  a  beautiful  situation  on 
Irvine  Water,  called  St  ^largarct's  Hill,  Bums  paid  Mr  Lawrie  a 
visit.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Tlie  family 
consisted,  besides  the  minister  and  his  wife,  of  a  son  rising  into 
manhood,  three  grown-ujt  daughters,  and  a  fourth,  quite  a  young 
girl.  One  of  the  daughters  having  ])layed  the  spinet  to  Bums,  he 
told  her  tliat  she  knew  the  magic  way  to  a  i>oct's  heart.  Mr  Lawrie, 
in  spite  of  his  cloth,  was  partial  to  dancing,  on  the  ground  that  it 

•  U-re  fncls  thii  letter  u  It  ippHn  In  Itie  GlenrWael  volinns.  For  uins  Tsuon  Currla 
tdile'l  lheaesui«rflHou>ly  ij-cophintio  Bonis, '  but  cgu.le»cena  miweellyu  did  Un  Bt«mirt 

)  TliB  Rflv.  Gtorgt  Lnwrle,  who  rMcivtd  the  dp(;r«  ot  D.D.  from  tba  DnirtnltjF  ot 
ninngow  In  17»1,  ill«l  In  173ft,  In  hli  M>*«nly-eib'hth  yar.  Hs  iru  aucimdeil  In  th* 
tMHtnnta  of  London  parlih  by  hli  hoii  Arcliibald,  nho  bml  beeu  appaiDtni  bli  ualiUuit  In 
ITfl*.  TIi«  Ilev.  ArehtUiKt  IJwrle-who«e  nnt  wifn,  Aiiiie,  it  iiiaj'  ba  noted,  mi  Ui«  (litar 
or  th«  Vt  Jamu  H'Kltterfcli  Ailalr  who  inarriivl  C] 
bnulnca— continued  miniattr  or  Louiliin  till  hia  death  in 
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was  conducive  both  to  health  and  to  cheerfiUneas.  So  after  dinner 
on  the  evening  of  Burns's  visit  a  dance  was  improvised,  in  which 
Burns  and  other  guests  joined.  Burns,  though  somewhat  heavy- 
limbed,  was  a  good  dancer.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  manse 
afterwards  stated  that  he  *  kept  time  admirably.'  He  retired  for 
the  night,  deeply  touched  by  the  simple  refinement,  good-nature, 
and  mutual  affection  of  the  family,  as  well  as  by  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  to  himself.  In  the  morning,  finding  him 
somewhat  late  in  coming  down  to  breakfast,  Mr  Lawrie*s  son  went 
to  inquire  for  him,  and  meeting  him  on  the  stair,  asked  how 
he  had  slept.  *Not  well,'  he  answered;  'the  fact  is,  I  have 
been  praying  half  the  night.  If  you  go  up  to  my  room,  you  will 
find  my  prayers  on  the  table.'  The  lad  did  so,  and  found 
these  verses,  afterwards  published  by  Bums,  with  the  descriptive 
title : 

LYING    AT   A    REVEBEND    FRIEND'S    HOUSE    ONE    NIGHT,   THE   AUTHOR 

LEFT  THE  FOLLOWING 

VERSES 

IN  THE  ROOM  WHERE  HE  SLEPT  :— 

0  Thou  dread  Pow'r,  who  reign'st  above ! 

I  know  Thou  wilt  me  hear; 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  pray'r  sincere. 

The  hoary  Sire — the  mortal  stroke, 

Long,  long  be  pleas'd  to  spare ; 
To  bless  his  little  filial  flock, 

And  show  what  good  men  are. 

She,  who  her  lovely  Offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
O  bless  her  with  a  Mother's  joys, 

But  spare  a  Mother's  tears ! 

Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth, 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush  ; 
Bless  him,  Thou  God  of  love  and  truth, 

Up  to  a  Parent's  wish. 
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The  bc<auteous,  seraph  Sister-band, 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  ev'ry  hand, 

Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast^ 

0*er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 
^lay  they  rejoice,  no  wand*rer  lost^ 

A  family  in  Heaven  ! 

This  Prayer  was  not,  however,  the  only  expression  which  the 
poet  gave  of  tlie  feeling  inspired  by  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
evening.  I^uisa  Lawrie  had  long  in  lier  possession  a  scrap  d[ 
verse  in  tlie  poet's  handwriting — a  mere  trifle,  but  apparently  in- 
tended as  part  of  a  lyric  description  of  the  manse  festivitiea. 
*  The  locality,'  according  to  a  relative  of  the  family,  *  correspondB 
perfectly — the  oKl  castle  of  Newmills,  visible  from  the  manae 
windows  in  those  days,  before  the  trees  were  grown  up^the 
hills  oi)posite,  to  the  south — and  the  actual  scene  of  enjoyment^ 
standing  on  the  vory  banks  of  the  Irvine.  Some  little  poetic 
licence  must  be  allowed  the  poet  with  respect  to  his  lengthening 
the  domestic  dance  so  far  on  in  the  night : ' 

SO  N  O. 

Tune — I r  dues  Bairns  are  honnie  a\ 


The  night  was  still,  and  o'er  the  hill 
The  moon  shone  on  the  castle  wa' ; 

The  mavis  sang,  while  dew-drops  hang 
Around  hor  on  the  castle  wa*. 


thniili — hung 


Sae  merrily  they  danced  the  ring 

Frac  eeniu  till  the  cock  did  craw ;  evening— crow 

And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  spring  reftain,  bnnlen— tune 

Was  Irvine's  bairns  are  bonnie  a'. 


The  time  for  i)arting  came.  Mr  Lawrie  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  consideration  that  a  young  man  of  such  genius  as  Bums  pos- 
d  should  be  destined  to  expatriation  to  the  "West  Indies,  but 
not  in  a  position  to  suggest  any  better  prospect.    A  wide  stretch 


I 


I 
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of  moor  had  to  be  passed  by  Burns  on  his  way  home.*  *  His  mind 
was  strongly  affected  by  parting  for  ever  with  a  scene  where  he 
had  tasted  so  much  elegant  and  social  pleasure,  and  depressed  by 
the  contrasted  gloom  of  his  prospects.  The  aspect  of  nature 
harmonised  with  his  feelings.  It  was  a  lowering  and  heavy 
evening  in  the  end  [beginning?]  of  autumn.  The  wind  was 
up,  and  whistled  through  the  rushes  and  long  spear-grass  which 
bent  before  it.  The  clouds  were  driving  across  the  sky;  and 
cold  pelting  showers  at  intervals  added  discomfort  of  body  to 
cheerlessness  of  nimd.'  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this 
frame,  Burns  composed  what  he  considered  as  '  the  last  song  he 
should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia  :' 

FAREWELL,   THE   BONIE  BANKS  OF  AYR 

Tune— i?o«/tn  Castle, 

I  composed  this  song  as  I  conveyed  my  chest  so  far  on  my  road  to 
Greenock,  where  I  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaica.  I  meant 
it  as  my  farewell  dirge  to  my  native  land.— J?.  B. 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast. 
Loud  roars  the  wild,  inconstant  blast, 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  Hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatt*red  coveys  meet  secure, 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

Tlie  Autumn  mourns  her  ripening  com 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly  : 
Chill  nms  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave,t 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

*  Professor  Walker  gave  this   narrative   from   the  conversation  of  Barns  when  in 
Sdinbnrgh. 
t  Variation—  '  The  whistling  wind  afrightens  me, 

I  think  upon  the  laging 
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;.  . . : . :'  r;. •  n  a:t^: r.  1  ;n «•  ?*: r. ■:-:  4  ii.  i 
•!  '  If  ti.':  vo'-.m;  men  were  enume- 
,:.'  ;  /.;,'..•;.  ;.'  'J."  /  fr.r.i  '.h-"  ifity,  and  Miablc'l,  by  €■•  hi  cat  ion,  to 
J.  ;..,r."  '.',•/.'.:';/•  :  jr,  lif«-,  th'-  r::ii;ilr,^iif.  woulJ  natumlly  excite 
;  ,/|./.  '  '  If'  I'l.f.;:  M.':  Kilrii:ifii'ir:k  voliiTiuj  Sfjnt  liim  by  his 
fni  f.'l  !.'»  vr.' .  Ii'   -.v;!;-.  :'i<;itly  'li;lij.^lil.«Ml,  and  expressed  his  pleasaie 

III  .1  I'  M'  I 

*  lit  i!i "  Ml' I-.  -vh't  Ml"  (•'•Ml  til  Aiiiinii,  111  l>iiiiiriii*H>iliin>.  Ill  1721,  WM  ortlained  in  17d2 
i.,  ii.i  |.-i  i-.i  .!•  •■!  III!  |.Mii  ii  lit  Khl-.i  ii>M>i(|Oil.,  In  viliii'h  )ii>  linil  1nh>ii  presented  by  the 
|i,>iii  ••(  I'.iii-iii'      Mill  iliK  |iiiiiiihl<iiii'i  I  ii|i|ni-ii«i|  ))H  Nfllli'ini'iit,  on  thi*  pmiind  that  his 

l,hi,.|i .1  iiii'lcii'l  litiii  irii  npiiliiii  iif  ili»ihiit^'iri>:  htn  iliitirM,  iiiiil  had  r«*9ort  tO  l^pil  pro- 

I  i<ii|hi,>i  i«iiii  •!  I  <•  II  >>•  liii  i|i-iiiiin.     Aiii-i  thifi'  >i>;iiii  lii<  iifivptM  ail  annuity,  and  left 

nil  iiiiiiHiii>>iiiii>i>  |M.-ii !••  Ill  Mli>  ill  KiIimIoii(>.Ii.     Pr  lilni-kliK*k  rvtire^l  fh>m  acti^'e  work 

Kill  )  lift  I  iiIIm  III*  mull  Hill  nn  iiiHinlilK  Ii'lli'i.     !li«dus|  in  17*.>l. 
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TO     THE     BEY.      MR     GEORGE     I.  AWRIE, 
ST    MARGARET'S    HILL,    KILMARNOCK. 

Edik.,  Sep.  ith,  1786. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir — I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  your 
favur  long  ago,  not  only  as  a  testimony  of  your  kind  remembrance,  but 
as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  sharing  one  of  tlie  finest,  and,  perliajis, 
one  of  the  most  genuine  entertainments,  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
susceptible.  A  number  of  avocations  retarded  my  progress  in  reading 
the  poems ;  at  last,  however,  I  have  finished  that  pleasing  perusal. 
Many  instances  have  I  seen  of  nature's  force  and  beneticence,  exerted 
under  numerous  and  formidable  disadvantages  ;  but  none  equal  to  that, 
with  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  present  me.  There  is  a  pathos 
and  delicacy  in  his  serious  poems ;  a  vein  of  wit  and  humour  in  those 
of  a  more  festive  turn,  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  nor  too 
warmly  approved  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  never  open  the  book  without 
feeling  my  astonishment  renewed  and  increased.  It  was  my  wuih  to 
have  expressed  my  approbation  in  verse  ;  but  whether  from  declining 
life  or  a  temporary  depression  of  spirits,  it  is  at  pi-esent  out  of  my  power 
to  accomplish  that  agreeable  intention. 

Mr  [Dugald]  Stewart,  professor  of  morals  in  this  university,  had  formerly 
read  me  three  of  the  poems,  and  I  had  desired  him  to  get  my  name  inserted 
among  the  subscribers  :  but  whether  this  was  done  or  not  I  never  could 
learn.  I  have  little  intercoui-se  with  Dr  Blair,  but  will  take  care  to 
have  the  poems  communicated  to  him  by  the  intervention  of  some 
mutual  friend.  It  has  been  told  me  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  shewed 
the  performances,  and  who  sought  a  copy  with  diligence  and  aidour, 
that  the  whole  impression  is  already  exhausted.  It  were  therefore 
much  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  man,  that  a  second 
edition,  more  numerous  than  the  former,  could  immediately  be  printed  ; 
as  it  appears  certain  that  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  exertion  of  the 
author's  friends,  might  give  it  a  more  universal  circulation  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  published  within  my  memory. 

T.  Blacklock. 

Mr  Lawrie  commuiiicated  this  letter  to  Gavin  Hamilton — 
although  after  an  unaccountable  delay  of  about  a  fortnight — that  it 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  The  receipt  of  it  at 
Mossgiel  was  as  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  wintry  day.  Burns 
said  truly,  *The  doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics  for  whose 
applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.'  New  prospects  were  opened 
to  his  poetic  ambition.  With  persons  of  reflection,  however,  hopes 
that  come  after  long  experience  of  depression  and  suffering  are 
vol.  I.  2  a 
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usually  succeeded  by  new  fears.  'His  [Blacklock's]  idea,  that  ] 
would  meet  with  every  encoumgomettt  for  a  secoud  edition,  firec 
me  80  much  that  away  I  posted  for  Edinburgh,  without  a  alngli 
acquaintance  in  town  or  a  single  letter  of  recomtuendation  io  mj 
pocket'  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Blacklock  said  nothing  o: 
Edinburgli,  ami  Bums  did  not  proceed  to  that  city  ilU  upfoard. 
of  tieo  mmths  ofler.  !No  doubt  the  letter  had  been  treated  aa  ai 
invitation  to  the  capital;  but  it  had  not  the  immediate  efiec 
of  attracting  him  tliither.  For  weeks  after  itu  receipt,  we  fint 
him  atill  contemplating  the  West  Indies  as  his  most  likelj 
destiny,  although  disposed  to  stay  at  home  if  jiossibla  Indeed  ii 
can  Gcarccly  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  accidental  delay  of  thi 
vessel  in  which  his  i)assage  was  taken  out,  Burns  would  have  beei 
on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  long  before  any  decided  temptatioi 
arose  to  induce  him  to  visit  Edinburgh* 

It  was  on  the  day  before  Blacklock  wrote  his  letter  that  th( 
birth  of  Jean  Armour's  twin  children  was  announced  to  the  poet 
and  this  event  was  not  witliout  its  inttuence,  also,  in  the  shaping 
of  his  career.  He  felt  the  claim  of  these  infants  upon  his  caie,  one 
desired  to  remain  at  home  for  their  protection.  At  the  same  time 
his  misfortunes  and  mortifications  wore  powerful  reasons  for  bold 
ing  by  his  original  plan.  In  the  circumstances,  hia  friends  Aikei 
and  Hamilton  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  if  there  was  not  a  chano 
of  securing  an  appointnient  in  the  Excise,  ob  a  means  of  providing 
for  him  at  home.  But  oven  of  this  change  of  fortune,  if  realised 
he  feared  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  take  advantage.  Whili 
thus  in  suspense,  he  took  his  usual  share  in  the  labours  of  thi 
harvest,  and  visited  his  friends  at  Ayr  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  fallow 
ing  undated  letter  to  Ballantine  was  probably  written  about  thii 
time: 

*  What  In  hen  [ir«aHit«d  ngmnling  the  cniinMKon  af  Diimi  vlth  tli*  minister  of  London 
Ib  kmiignl  ftwii  the  nuntlvs  oF  PioreMoi  WBlli«r  lUfi  ef  Bwm),  Gllberl  Bum  (Currii 
1.,  A|iI>eiii]lT),  ini]  atatenieute  inide  by  Hr  L««Trl«'I  Bunllj.    The  dita  imlgiiKt  b; 

'     ~        Wemlof  ■utiimn;'biilthiil»not«iinp»tible»ither»lthUi 

,  nfUrmntB  recelTFd.  nor  with  the  uxounU  ve  hive  of  Bumi' 
L  Th*t  diiiTH  of  dxtenniMtior  for  the  Weet  liKllei  whici 
mliiiie  could  h»re  promiited  the  '  Firewell,  the  bgnia  BtnkI  of  Ayr,'  hmd  ceruLiily  ceuei 
before  Brptcmber  wu  tU  ulvanml,  though  the  plan  m  not  wholl]'  ilaudoned  tU 
October  liid  iipired.  The  aonn  it«eir  descrlben  utiiirm  ottjecU  init  eircumaUnce*,  tbongl 
under  sii  Intnislun  of  wlntrf  wuther.    SPverfeoM  blub  «n  certilirly  not  uncouiinoii  ■ 

led  by  mln  ond  lielittiliig,  En  the  west  of  BcotUiid  on  the  twolut  diyeof  Auguituu 
t  of  September  of  thit  yau. 


Wilher  for  Bun 
dale  of  Dr  BUcklock'i 
Intentiona  In  other  <: 
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TO    JOHN    BALLANTINK,     ESQ.,     AYR.* 

Mr  Ballantine  will  accept  of  the  foregoing  Ballad  as  all  a  Poet,  who 
owes  him  much,  can  give.  I  have  seen  a  print  of  the  old  Cross  of  Ayr — 
'tis  not  to  be  bought — could  you  send  me  one  just  now,  that  I  might  take 
it  with  me.     I  shall  be  here  for  about  an  hour  yet.  K.  B. 

Simpson's. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  the  close  of  autumn  that  Bums  com- 
posed 'The  Brigs  of  Ayr/  the  model  of  which  he  found  in 
Pergusson's  'Dialogue  between  the  Plainstanes  and  Causeway.' 
At  this  time  a  new  bridge  was  being  built  over  the  Ayr,  to  con- 
nect the  town  with  its  suburbs,  and  to  supersede  the  existing 
bridge,  which  is  still  standing,  about  300  yards  off.  The  Auld 
Brig,  which  consists  of  four  high  and  strongly  built  arches,  had 
been  found  too  narrow  and  otherwise  inadequate  for  the  traffic 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  But  it  had  its  admirers  in 
the  town,  partly  on  account  of  its  strength,  and  partly  on  account 
of  its  age.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  built  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Common  belief,  however,  claimed  for  it  much 
greater  antiquity,  and  asserted  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.,  at  the  expense  of  two  maiden  ladies  of  the  name 
of  Love ;  figures  supposed  to  represent  them  used  to  be  pointed 
out  at  the  southern  end  of  one  of  the  parapets.  The  Auld  Brig, 
therefore,  had  its  partisans,  who  maintained  that  if  it  were  repaired 
and  enlarged,  it  would  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  traffic. 
The  advocates  of  a  new  bridge  however,  prevailed,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Burns's  friend  Ballantine,  t  who  was  then  Dean  of 
Guild.  The  building  of  the  bridge  was  begun  in  May  1786,  and 
finished  in  November  1788.  The  controversy  suggested  'The 
Brigs  of  Ayr.'  Bums  dedicated  it  to  Ballantine,  although  it  is 
evident  that  he  himself  belonged  to  the  '  Auld  Brig '  party. 

*  This  letter  forms  part  of  the  Watson  Bequest,  in  the  Scottish  Nationsl  Portrait  Gallery 
at  Edinburgh,  and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bums  aUudes 
to  '  Simpson's '  in  '  The  Brigs  of  Ayr.* 

t  John  Ballantine  was  a  merchant  and  banker  in  Ayr,  where  he  was  bom  In  1743. 
Talcing  an  active  interest  in  the  municipal  aflairs  of  the  town,  like  his  fkther  and  grand- 
father  before  him,  he  became  Dean  of  Guild,  and  in  1787,  Provost.  In  1812  he  died,  un- 
married, at  his  residence,  Castlehill. 
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THE    BRIOS    OF   AYR- 

A    POEM.* 
INSCRIBED   TO  JOHN    BALLANTINE,   ESQ.,    AYR. 

The  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 

Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough ; 

The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush, 

Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn  bush ; 

The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 

Or  deep-ton'd  plovers,  grey,  wild-whistling  o'er  the  hill ; 

Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  Peasant's  lowly  shed. 

To  hardy  Independence  bravely  bred, 

By  early  Poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 

And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  Mbfortune's  field, 

Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 

The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  t  of  rhymes  ? 

Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 

With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  Prose  ? 

No !  though  his  artless  strains  ho  rudely  sings, 

And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 

He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard, 

Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 

Still,  if  some  Patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace, 

Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace ; 

When  Ballantinc  befnends  his  humble  name, 

And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame, 

With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells, 

The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


: 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap,  ooverixi 

And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ;         ^^^^^^'^ro^jlHSSJ 
Potatoe-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith  heaps—ftrom  dangi 

Of  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath  ; 

*  In  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  this  poem,  now  in  the  poasenion  of  the  Earl  of  Roa 
bery,  the  title  is  given  aa  '  The  Brigs  of  Ayr,  a  True  Story.' 

t  Swiss  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  themselves  to  any  country  that  chose  to  pi 
for  their  services,  and,  as  was  shown  at  the  &11  of  the  BasUlle  in  1789,  fought  well. 
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The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer-toils, 
Unnumbered  buds  an'  flow'rs*  delicious  spoils,* 
Sealed  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles, 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils,  smoor'd  wi'  brunstane  reek  : 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(Wliat  warm,  poetic  heart  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds  !) 
Nae  mair  the  flow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except  perhaps  the  Robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days. 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide-spreads  the  noontide  blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamour  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 


smothered^ 
brimstone  smoke 


more 


little  balf-grown 


Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  Baid, 
Unknown  and  poor.  Simplicity's  reward, 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspir'd,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care. 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route. 
And  down  by  SimpsorCs  t  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate  )% 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high, 
He  wander'd  out  he  knew  not  where  nor  why). 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-dock  §  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace-toxcW  }  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true  : 


One—burgh 
perhaps 


*  Variation—*  .  .  .  And  floweret's  nect'rine  spoils.* 

i  A  noted  tavern  at  the  Auld  Brig  end. — B. 

t  In  a  MS.  copy,  here  occur  two  lines  omitted  in  print : 

'  Or  penitential  pangs  for  former  sins 
I^  hiin  to  rove  by  quondam  Merran  D— n's.' 

f  The  clock  on  the  steeple  of  the  Tolbooth  or  Old  Jail  of  Ayr,  which  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  Sandgate.  The  whole  Htmcture  was  removed  in  1826,  from  its  having  been  found 
an  obstruction  to  traffic. 

II  Tlie  clock  in  the  Wallace  Tower- -an  old  baronial  tower  at  the  comer  of  High  Street 
and  Mill  Vennel,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Cathcarts  of  Ck>rbieston,  but  bad 
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The  tide-swoln  Firth,  with  sullen-soundiDg  roar, 

Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore : 

All  else  was  hosh'd  as  Nature's  closed  e'e  ;  n* 

The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tow'r  and  tree : 

The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 

Crept  gently,  crusting-o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  list'ning  Bard, 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard ;  *  nuUi 

Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  Gos  t  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  Aiild  Brig  his  airy  shape  uprears,  Om 

The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rUing  piers  :  othei 

Our  warlock  Rhymer  instantly  descry'd  viani 

The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside.  orei 

(That  Bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  folk;  knowtheUngnageoTs^riu 
Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them,  wi^^ilill^tor 
And  ev'n  the  vera  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.)  wdi"Koii 

Auld  Bi-tg  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race, 
j  The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  J  in  his  face  :  ven 

He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd  lang,  wKstiMi 

Yet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang.    wiu«SSK^h2^"SS;; 
Neto  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat,  diwaw 

That  he,^  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams,  §  got ; 
In  's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth 's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  an*  whirlygigums  at  tlie  head.        ring*— useie«  onuunenti 
The  Goth  was  stiilking  round  with  anxious  search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  ev'ry  arch ; 

been  acquired  by  the  town  council  in  1673.  How  it  came  to  be  atyled  the  Wallace  Towei 
is  not  accurately  known.  It  was  replaceil  in  1834  by  a  handaome  Gothic  tower,  US  feel 
high,  and  has  in  its  fkx>nt  a  statue  of  Wallace. 

*  Variation—  '  When  lo !  before  our  Bardie's  wond'ring  e'en 

The  Brigs  of  Ayr's  twa  sprites  are  seen.* 

t  The  goshawk,  or  falcon.— £. 

t  This  would  almost  seem  to  suggest  that  Bums  held,  withPInkerton,  that  the  Picts  wen 
Teutons,  and  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect. 

f  Tlie  celebrated  Robert  Adam  was  the  architect  of  the  New  Bridge.  At  all  eTenta, 
it  appears  fh>m  Ayr  burgh  accounts,  that  he  was  paid  for  a  plan  of  a  bridge  which  hi 
had  supplied.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  Alexander  Steven,  nuuon,  who  built  thi 
structure,  was  also  its  architect.  Robert  Adam  was  the  second  son  of  William  Adan 
of  Maryborough,  near  Kinross.  He  was  born  in  Kirkcaldy  in  1728,  and  died  in  179X, 
He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.    His  fkther  and  four  brothera  were  all  architects. 


I 


i 
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It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  liis  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guid-een — 
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neiglibour— eye 

cold 
good  evening 


AULD    BRIO. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  ye  '11  think  ye  're  nae  sheepshank,* 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  f rae  bank  to  bank  !       0"ce-«t«tched 

•^  —from 

But  gin  ye  be  a  Brig  as  auld  as  me,  if— old 

Tho'  faith  that  day,t  I  doubt,  ye  '11  never  see, 

There  '11  be,  if  that  datef  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle,  ^"^^rtiung 

Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  i'  your  noddle.  whims-head 


nuinneiB 


NEW    BRIO. 

Auld  Vandal !  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they  meet, 
Your  ruin'd,  X  formless  bulk  o'  stane  and  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonie  Brigs  o*  modem  time  ? 
There 's  men  o'  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat-etream,^ 
Tho'  they  should  cast  the  vera  sark  and  swim,       strip  to  the  nkia 
E'er  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi*  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly,  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 


stone 


AULD    BRIO. 

Conceited  gowk  !  pufFd  up  wi'  windy  pride!  fool 

This  mony  a  year  I  've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide  ;  many 

And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  I  'm  sair  forfairn,      old  age— aadiy  enfeebled 
I  '11  be  a  Brig  when  ye  'ro  a  shapeless  cairn  !||  heap  of  stones 

*  No  contemptible  or  worthleMi  thing. 

t  In  the  first  Bdinburgh  edition  (1787)  these  words  are  transposed. 

t  Variation-*  Tasteless.' 

f  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  Auld  Brig.— B.  It  wan  the  only  passage  to  the  town 
before  the  Auld  Brig  was  built.  During  the  stonns  of  winter  and  spring  the  ford  was  the 
scene  of  much  loss  of  life. 

II  The  sinister  prophecy  of  the  Auld  Brig  was  ftilfllled  to  the  letter.  In  1877  the  New 
Brig  was  so  iivJured  by  floods  that  the  arch  at  the  south  end  fell.  The  whole  structure  was 
pulled  down,  and  stood  revealed  'a  shapeless  caini.'  It  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £15,000, 
yet,  in  1881-1882,  £2000  more  hacl  to  be  spent  in  repairing  it.  Its  weakness  lay  in  its 
foundations,  which,  as  events  proved,  were  not— at  all  events  at  the  south  end— laid  on 
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As  yet  yc  little  ken  about  the  matter,  know 

But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better.  two  or  three 

When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains,  whoto-d»y 

■\Vi'  deepening  deluges  o'eiflow  the  plains  ; 

■\Vhen  from  Ihe  hills  wlicre  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 

Or  stately  Luf/ttr't  mossy  fountains  boil, 

Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course, 

Or  haunted  Garpal*  draws  his  feeble  source, 

Arous'd  by  blust'riug  winds  an'  spotting  t  thowea,  thiw* 

In  mony  a  torrent  down  bis  sna-broo  rowes  ;  mo*-btoUi  roll* 

While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat,  BoM 

Sweep  daiDB,  on'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate  ;      out  of  the  n>r 

And  from  Glenhuch,\  down  to  the  Ratfon-Key,^ 

Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengtben'd,  tumbling  sea  ; 

Then  down  ye  '11  hurl,  deit  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 

And  dash  the  gumlie  jaujH  up  to  the  pouring  Bkiegj""^!'^'*^^ 

A  lesson  sadly-teaching,  to  your  coat. 

That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 


XEW    BRIO. 

Fine  architecture,  trowth  I  needs  must  say 't  o'  't,  in  tmth 

The  L — d  be  thankit  that  we  've  tint  the  gate  o'  't  I  ]«t— n; 

Gaunt,  ghastly,  gliaist-al luring  edifices,  ghott 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut  like  precipices  ; 
O'er-aiching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves, 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groves  ; 


rrjck.     It 


>  b«  beliei-ed  li 
tlM  of  th«  worl 
nd  Ki  wu  enibled  to  piophw) 


n  the  (kct  tlwt  Uumi,  « 


whirlygigimi 


1  ipdnHl  Ii[i  knowledge  of  Chli 
Ider  on  the  Hew  Bdg,  who  wu  ■ 

I  eiwskii  of  the  '  rlning '  pien,  yet  Uladee 
TM.'  uhI  even  to  the  open  taloiten  over 
0  *11  ippeinncF.  Indicating  ui  Intlnuiln 
HI  coinpletad.  Thti.  how«ver,  he  oonld 
hire  obUliicd  from  m  ilnwlng  of  the  brliljce— inch  a  ctmwing  u  he  might  ere  In  the  baod* 
of  the  muter  ofworkii.  Tlie  fonnditlons  of  the  Anid  Brig  *en  ftmnd  in  ISM  to  hiv« 
be«i  no  Injuml  th>t  tif-pt  htil  to  be  taken  to  nciiK  Ita  ntablllty  iihio. 

■  The  banksofOiirpal  Water  la  one  nrih»  l^wplicea  In  the  Wi^t  of  Scotland,  ■h«ntho*e 
ftner  (Taring  belngi.  known  hj  the  nainr  nr  Ghaitii,  atlll  continue  parti nicioualy  ta  In- 
habit.—/).   The  Wrpanie  nientloneil  In  Iheie  few  llnei  are  Iributarim  of  the  Ayr. 
t  VariaUoi^'HpoHfld.' 

t  T1ipwnrc><ortlieTl>*erA)r.— S.  Tlie  village  of  Olenbnck  li  ■ituit*d  amfd  thehDUoT 
Hnlrkirk  rarlFi)!,  In  the  nut  of  Aynhln,  and  1»i  than  a  mile  from  the  I^narkahlre  bonlar. 
I  A  (null  landing-place  above  Ihe  large  key.—iL 
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Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculptures  drest, 

With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 

Forms  like  some  bedlam  Statuary's  dream, 

The  craz*d  creations  of  misguided  whim  ; 

Forms  might  bo  worshipped  on  the  bended  knee, 

And  still  the  second  dread  coimnand  *  be  free, 

Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 

Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  f  taste 

Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird  or  beast : 

Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 

Or  frosty  maids  foreworn  the  dear  embrace. 

Or  Cuifs  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion 

That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling,  true  devotion : 

Fancies  that  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection,  J 

And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  wi*  resurrection  ! 


stnpid 

fool* 

burgh 


AULD   BRIG. 


O  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yealings,       contemporaries 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings  ! 


provosts 


worthy— sedate 

street-sweepers 

have 

posteriors 


Ye  worthy  Proveses,  an'  mony  a  Bailie, 

Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay ; 

Ye  dainty  Deacons,  an'  ye  douce  Conveener8,§ 

To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 

Ye  godly  Councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town ; 

Ye  godly  Brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 

Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdies  to  the  smiters ; 

And  (what  would  now  be  strange),  ]|  ye  godly  Writers  : 

A'  ye  douce  folk  I  've  borne  aboon  the  broo,    sedate— above— water 

Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ! 

How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation. 

To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 

And  agonising,  curse  the  time  and  place 

When  ye  begat  the  base,  degenerate  race  !  begot 

*  The  Second  Commandment  forbids  the  making  of  'likenesses*  of  anything  in  'the 
heaven  above/  kc  But  it  was  not  violated  in  the  case  of  the  uncouth  figures  alluded  to 
by  '  New  Brig,'  as  these  were  not '  likenesses '  of  existing  things. 

t  Variation—'  Digging.' 

t  An  allusion  to  the  moderatlsm  of  the  Ayr  clergy. 

f  '  Deacon '  and  '  convener '  are  officials  of  a  trade  guild. 

H  A  hit  at  the  '  easy  professions'  of  the  A>t  writers  or  solicitors  known  to  Burns. 
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Kae  langer  Kev'rend  Men,  their  country's  glory.  No  longer 

In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story !  brotd 

Kae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce, 

Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  Council-house ; 

But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless,  Grentry,  half-witted 

Tlie  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  *  country ;  ipoijaUoa 

Men  three-parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 

Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d 'd  new  brigs  and 

harbours  !  careftUIy  lioMded  wealth 


well 
antiquafced 

more— have 


NEW    BRIG. 

Now  hand  you  there  !  for  faith  ye  've  said  enough,  hou 

And  muckle  niair  than  ye  can  niak  to  through.!        '""*^''J"^!^ 
As  for  your  Priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Corbies  and  Clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle :  % 
But,  under  favor  o'  your  langer  beard. 
Abuse  o'  Magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd : 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd.§ 
In  Ayr,  Wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  '  a  Citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal :  |{ 
Nae  mair  the  Council  waddles  down  the  street, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ;  IT 
Men**  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins,  higgling  orer 
Or  gather'd  lib'ral  views  in  Bonds  and  Seisins  :  aasine 

•  Variation— *  their.' 

t  Inserted  here  in  MS.  copy  : 

'  That  'h  aye  a  string  aiild  doited  Graybearda  harp  on, 
A  topic  for  their  peevishneiw  to  carp  on.' 

I  This  may  be  rendered—'  Ravens  and  ministers  are  troublesome  creatnres  to  shoot  at. 
f  In  Lord  Rosebery'n  manuscript  these  two  lines  run  : 

'  To  even  them  to  your  auld-warld  bodies, 
I  needs  must  say  "Comparisons  are  odious."' 

In  this  case  Bums's  second  thoughts  would  not  appear  to  have  been  his  best. 

II  These  lines  mean— '  Waj^s  can  no  longer  make  "  citizen  "  or  "oonnciUfM* "  a  term  of 
opprobrium— they  are  so  much  superior  to  the  stupid  tradesmen  who  oaed  to  fill  the  offlce.' 

H  Variation  in  MS.  : 

'  Nae  mair  down  street  the  Ck>uncil  quomm  waddles, 
With  wigs  lilce  mainsails  on  their  logger  noddles  ; 
No  difference  but  bulkiest  or  tallest. 
With  comfortable  dulness  in  for  ballast : 
Nor  shoals  nor  currents  need  a  pilot's  caution, 
For  regularly  slow,  they  only  witness  motion.' 
♦*  Variation—'  Wights.' 
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If  haply  Knowledge,  ou  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shor'd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp,  threatened 

And  would  to  Common-sense  for  once  hetray'd  them, 
Plain,  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them.  * 


What  further  clishmacIaTer  might  been  said,  paUrer 

What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
Ko  man  can  tell ;  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appeared  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danc'd ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc*d : 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat, 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  Minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  Banls  heroic  ditties  sung. 

0  had  M'Lauchlan,t  thairm-inspiring  sage,  catgut 

Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When  thro'  his  dear  Strathspeys  they  bore  with  Highland 

rage; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs, 
The  lover's  raptur'd  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  Highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd,  ear 

And  ev'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  inspired ! 
Ko  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd, 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard ; 

*  Variation—       *  If  haply  Knowledge,  frae  a  random  airt, 

Had  ahor'd  them  with  a  reckoning,  or  a  chart, 
And  would  to  Senne'ii  port  for  once  betray'd  them, 
Plain,  dull  Stupidity  veer'd  kindly  in  to  aid  them.' 

f  A  well-known  performer  of  Scottish  music  on  the  violin.— B.  'James  M'Lauchlan,  a 
Highlander,  had  been  once  footman  to  Lord  John  Campbell  at  Inveraray.  He  came  to  Ayr> 
shire  in  a  fencible  regiment,  and  was  patronised  by  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Ck>ilsfleld  (after- 
wards Earl  of  EglintounX  who  was  himself  both  a  player  and  a  composer.  Matthew  HaU 
used  to  accompany  M'Lauchlan  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
at  gentlemen's  houses,  and  even  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  great  occasions.  In  one 
week,  to  use  Hall's  words,  they  have  passed  twenty-six  parish  kirks,  and  returned  to 
Ayr  on  Friday  to  a  ball,  never  getting  to  bed  till  Saturday  night'— BaUatU  and  S(mg$  of 
Aynhire. 
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Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part, 

While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 

The  Genius  of  the  Stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  Chief  advanc'd  in  years ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter-tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring, 
Sweet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring ; 
Then,  crowned  with  flow'ry  hay,  came  Rural  Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 
All-cheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  Autumn  wreathM  with  nodding  com  ; 
Then  Winter's  time-blcach'd  locks  did  hoary  show, 
By  Hosjiitality  with  cloudless  brow  : 
Next  follow'd  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  where  the  Feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide  ;* 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair  ;t 
Learning  and  Worth  in  equal  measures  trode. 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode  :  J 
Last,  white-robM  Peace,  crowned  with  a  hazel  wreath, 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken,  iron  instruments  of  death  ; 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kindling  wrath,  forgot 

Mary  Campbell,  it  is  inferred  from  the  narrative  of  Bums  him- 
self, had  proceeded,  immediately  after  their  parting,  to  Campbel- 
town, where,  according  to  the  general  belief,  her  parents  resided. 
She  had  spent  the  summer  there;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  at  this  time  took  any  steps  for  what  Burns  termed  *  our  pro- 
jected change  of  life,'  although  it  is  believed  that  she  received 
letters  from  him.§     She  agreed,  at  the  recommendation  of  her 

*  We  have  )iere  a  compliinont  to  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfleld— Sodger  Hagh— alludeil  to  In 
the  prece<ling  note.  Coilsfield,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  situated  on  the  Fail  (F&ila  or 
Feal),  a  tributary  of  the  Ayr. 

f  A  conipliiuent  to  Mrs  Stowart  of  Stair.    Sec  '  Epistle  to  Davie." 

t  A  compliment  to  Professor  Diigald  Stewart. 

S  •  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  who  by  lier  marriage  became  Mrs  Kilgour  (formerly  of  Ayr, 
Ontario,  and  now  of  Chicago),  tells  me  that  her  grandmother,  Mary's  sister,  used  to  sing  to 
her  children  pieces  of  songs  which  Bums  had  written  in  his  letters  to  Mary.    Poor  girl. 
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relative,  Mrs  Isabella  Campbell,  to  accept  a  new  situation  for  the 
term  beginning  at  Martinmas,  in  the  family  of  a  Colonel  M'lvor 
in  Glasgow.  *  A  cousin  of  Mary's  mother ' — so  runs  the  commonly 
accepted  story — *was  married  to  Peter  Macpherson,  a  ship-carpenter 
at  Greenock.  It  being  determined  that  her  younger  brother, 
Kobert,  should  become  an  apprentice  to  Macpherson,*  her  father 
came  to  Greenock  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  Mary 
accompanied  him,  professedly  on  her  way  to  Glasgow  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  on  her  service  with  Colonel  M*Ivor,  but 
secretly,  perhaps,  with  the  further  design  of  taking  a  final  farewell 
of  Bums  when  he  should  depart  for  the  West  Indies;  for  Bums 
has  expressly  said  that  she  crossed  the  sea  [the  Firth  of  Clyde]  to 
meet  him.  There  was  what  is  called  a  hr other ing-f east  at  Mac- 
pherson's,  on  Robert  Campbell  being  admitted  to  the  crafty  and 
Mary  helped  to  wait  upon  the  company.  Next  morning,  the  boy 
Kobert  was  so  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go  to  his  work. 
When  Macpherson  came  home  to  breakfast,  he  asked  what  had 
detained  him  from  the  yard,  and  was  told  that  the  yoimg  man 
was  very  ill.  Mary  playfully  remarked  that  he  had  probably 
taken  a  little  too  much  after  supper  last  night,  and  Macpherson, 
to  keep  up  the  badinage,  said :  "  Oh,  then,  it  is  as  well,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  that  I  have  agreed  to  purchase  that  lair  in  the  kirk- 
yard  j "  referring  to  a  place  of  sepulture  which  he  had  just  secured 
for  his  family — a  very  important  matter  in  Greenock,  as  there  was 
then  no  resting-place  for  the  remains  of  those  who  did  not  possess 
such  property,  except  the  comer  assigned  to  strangers  and  paupers, 
or  a  grave  obtained  by  favour  from  a  friend.  The  young  man's 
illness  proved  more  serious  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  Mary 
attended  him  with  great  tenderness  and  assiduity.  In  a  few 
days  Robert  began  to  recover,  but  at  the  same  time  his  sister 

she  had  none  to  sympathise  with  her,  her  parenta  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  of  Bams ; 
and  what  so  natural  as  that  she  should  inake  a  confidante  of  sister  Annie,  the  only  sister  aha 
)uui_Bhe  a  fkir-haired  gilpie  of  twelve  years  old  ?  or  that  she  should  teach  Annie  to  sing 
the  songs  which,  no  doubt,  she  sang  herself?  "These  songs,"  writes  Mrs  Kilgour,  **  were 
never  in  print,  although  William  Anderson  (the  Canadian  emigrant  and  possessor  of  Bums's 
Bibles),  had  given  some  of  the  songs  he  had  heard  his  mother  sing  to  William  Motherwell, 
who  was  collecting  all  he  could  in  regard  to  Bums's  Poems,  for  a  work  he  was  busy  with 
then.  But  he  died  before  it  was  ready  to  be  published,  so  the  songs  were  never  printed.** 
So  writes  my  fkir  firiend  in  Chicago.'— From  'Conceming  Highland  Mary'  by  Rev.  William 
Wye  Smith,  in  Highland  Mary,  edited  by  John  D.  Boas,  1894. 

*  According  to  another  account  of  this  incident,  Robert  Campbell  was  apprenticed  to 
Messrs  Scott,  shipbuilders,  Greenock. 


^X  iin  ±sz  Y'i'Bja  or  Brass. 


tr*:rt!sL  laii  ':«Ka.:iif  i^.TL:LsL7  i^W'ilL  H-fr  ineads  bdieTed  thit 
Kiif  j^'^nti  fnizL  lie  ::!.?:  :c  iz.  evil  er^  uul  recoaunended  her 
diiiiia'  «:  p:  i:  &  irids  :<i=i — ^L^  Ls^  a.  place  where  two  bums 
nees — kzai  x^z  m-rm.  iZLO.Li  ^z^.zjss  frrci  the  chumel,  boil  them 
▼TILL  zi*~r  TT-:  r  i:r  x  Jttnih:  rizi**.  iz.*!  ihiec  ci^e  her  the  milk  to 
•~LJL      Ii  ziLaC  :«  r*m'*nTbe:«iI  liiiifi  u^eae  were  Highland  folky 


in*!  Z2f*!n5:c^  giTecssiMV':^.  Tbe  drink  wu  dulr  pfepued.  as 
litof.  ':«!rf^  rri*r::cizi!fSfSf-f.  izd  zi^'^xi  ber;  bd  her  illnen  was  soon 
OfclLTfd  zz  :  f  fixfc.  :^  i  zLLli^=Jc:«  sceeaes  thai  pceralent  in  the 
XT^  i2ii  zn  X  fi-r  lij?  ^-^  C«iziiceII  died.  She  was  bozied  in 
'OS  Ic  '  w'lZfiL  IiK?  TiLuiT-f  Lul  <«:-  ivcendj  boaghty  being  the  fiat 


<i  iirf  ii.T7  •'  T  -wii:  wis  ^Liceii  iz.  ii."* 

Sli:1  lt*  "^  ToriL'.-'il&rs   ilu'-rHJ  &ocn  Macphersona  daoghtei; 

«i«i  fr:cL  A  ziiilt  rilutx*  .;f  ;2ie  tiziilTr  who  often  eonrened  on 

lijf  3a':.>it:s  v-.ii  3£i::t'j  =i-:cL«fr.     T^  storr  it  tolezabij  coherent 

azii  'MT.  ilzl'irisz,  iz  z»:tizs  :o  a  s^-ih  kng«  star  on  the  put  of 

3£i^  iz.  'J^r^itf ;!•:•:]£  z'\i^.  is  sQ^;;^«<c«>d  bj  B^ims's  express  atatemenl^ 

"  soff  :r:«6ec  il*f  :«::&  :o  zi«wc  zi<e  as  GKen^ick,  where  she  had  scarce 

iiz.i£f :  wbia  sii*^  ▼■i?  seiwd  wi;h  i  malignant  feTer,  which  hnixied 

nj  i«!ir  ^Jrl  :.:  li«  ^rrivi  iz  a  few  dajs^  before  I  could  hear  eren 

ci:  ]!nfr  _li.*s5/     Tie  zclj  z*:bLl  re^irding  which  it  is  T«gne  is  the 

oi:*  :l  Kirr'<  lixzii.     »ar  zb^  west  end  of  the  borial-gioand  of 

J^tf  ^^~is5  Cii:*:!-  •-?r«r.->:k,  is  iLe  litde  plot  which  had  bekviged 

K*  r-^r.^r  >fiL'TC.«fr*!*;z,  ilie  srsip-carpenMr.      Shading  it  from  the 

«:::r^  ?ri-  is  i  z.ill  zi-zvi2i'zz\  erected  bj  some  at^miw>Ht  of  Bnnu^ 

on' I  :ccTj.;niz^  i  scilycn:-  representing  the  parting  of  the  loreis 

"cz  :Iii  :*kzj:>  ::  Ajr.  ?-irz::uz:ed  by  a  fijrnre  weeping  orer  an  urn, 

Ji  viic>.  is  :-5v:r/:.fd  :i.e  njune  *Marv.'     At   the  foot   of  this 

c:  -i::;--:   *:dz:>  :2ie   :r_-indl    litUe   headstone  of  Macpherson. 

I-    ::>  uy:.tfr   .vnitrtdrz:  aw  oarred  the  tools  of  a  carpenter, 

w::j.  :i-  ii:^   ::-i     rr.i-meaib,  on  the  body  of  the  stone,  are 

th^:5e  w.  ris :  '  Tl  :>  Farriiu-plice  belongs  to  Peter  Macphoson, 

*h::>vur:>;rL:^r  :::  G- ^r..\:k.  and  Mary  Campbell  his  spose,   and 

their  vrhilirvru  i:<:/     The  Keirlster  of  Laits  in  Greenock  shows 

*  Iz  :«  -..c  i\j.  :  :-jf:T  ovrstr.  wh^r?  Marr  Cknspbell  died.  The  prepoodcnMt  of  o|iiaiOB 
»a  Gnwo..vA  »  :-i  lir-.-cr  :(  a  >c*n!-!i:  2cw  31  Upper  Charles  StrecC  Her  MOlher,  win 
*«w<l  tn  lyji,  ii^f  tp.citfc^  A-Jubal-i.  who  die.!  £n  ISIT.  ubi  Robert,  who  died  im  ISO,  an 
ttin^l  :n  -ji^  lk^n*yx:i  <z:y^'.  BurTi3^-.<n.rE.!.     Mary  CampiwU's  teOj  it  alio  iiUMUwtii 

by  X  .^...l':-plKw.  Mr  Hi^  Anderwn.  dn^r. 
t  Mr  J.  C  l»i>s$Li^  c:ccli:«r.  GnwiMck. 
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tliat  this  portion  of  the  burying-ground  had  been  assigned  on 
January  14,  1760,  to  Duncan  Robinson,  a  carpenter,  but  on 
October  1 2,  1 786,  had  been  transferred  to  *  Peter  Macpherson, 
ship-carpenter  in  Greenock.'  It  seems  almost  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  ground  which  contains  the  ashes  of  Mary  was 
bought  by  her  relative  at  the  very  time  when  the  Poet  de- 
signed to  sail  from  Greenock  for  the  West  Indies.  Macpherson 
had  succeeded  to  a  stone,  which  he  had  renovated,  preserving  only 
the  sculpture  of  his  predecessor's  emblems  of  trade,  because  these 
were  equally  suitable  for  himself.  Unless,  therefore,  the  family 
story  is  to  be  rejected  entii*oly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mary's 
death  took  place  in  the  later  part  of  1786.  The  Greenock  Registers 
of  Deaths  for  this  period  appear  to  have  been  lost.  They  are  not 
deposited  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 

Mary's  parents  and  other  near  relatives,  who  afterwards  settled 
in  Greenock,  shrank  for  many  years  from  all  acknowledgment  of 
Burns  as  her  lover.  Her  father  is  believed  to  have  burned  the 
poet's  letters  to  her,  and  to  have  forbidden  his  name  to  be 
mentioned.  The  mother  was  more  relenting.  She  learned  to  sing 
the  song  *The  Highland  Lassie'  to  her  grandchildren.  *0n  being 
asked  by  her  grandnephew,  Mr  J.  C.  Douglas,  if  she  thought  that 
Mary  would  have  married  Burns,  she  said  that  she  could  not  tell 
what  might  have  happened  if  Mary  had  survived,  but  she  did  not 
think  her  sweet  lassie  could  have  ever  been  happy  with  so  wild 
and  profane  a  genius  as  Burns — yet  she  would  immediately  add, 
that  he  was  *  a  real  warm-hearted  chield,'  for  such  was  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made  upon  her  when  he  had  subsequently  paid  her  a 
visit.  The  old  woman  always  spoke  of  Mary,  who  was  the  eldest 
of  her  eight  children,  as  a  paragon  of  gentleness  and  amiability. 
Her  sinceiity  was  a  quality  which,  above  all  others^  the  mother 
dwelt  on.' 

Burns  was  at  this  time  living  in  an  unsettled  state  at  Mossgiel, 
looking  forward  to  the  Jamaica  voyage,  but  still  hopeful  that  the 
necessity  for  going  into  exile  might  be  obviated  by  his  obtaining  a 
position  in  the  Excise.  Mrs  Begg  used  to  tell  how,  *  after  the  work 
of  the  season  was  over,  and  she  had,  as  usual,  taken  to  the  big 
wheels  in  which  either  her  mother  or  one  of  her  sisters  was  assisting 
her — Robert  and  Gilbert  being  also  present — a  letter  for  the 
former  was  handed  in.     He  went  to  the  window  to  open  and  read 
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it,  and  she  was  struck  by  the  look  of  agony  which  was  the  con* 
sequence.     He  went  out  without  uttering  a  word.'''^ 

The  letter  which  follows,  though  undated,  is  evidently  of  this 
period.  It  throws  a  valuable  light  on  the  inner  feelings  of  Bums 
at  the  time. 

TO   ROBERT   AIKEN,    ESQ.,    WRITER,    AYR. 

[About  SIk  OcL  17S6.] 

Sir — I  was  with  Wilson,  my  printer,  t'  other  day,  and  settled  all  onr 
by -gone  matters  between  us.  After  I  bad  paid  him  all  demands,  I  made 
him  the  offer  of  the  second  edition,  on  the  hazard  of  being  paid  oat  of 
the  firti  and  readiest,  wliich  he  declines.  By  his  account,  the  paper  of 
a  thousand  copies  would  cost  aboat  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  the  print- 
ing about  fifteen  or  sixteen  :  he  offers  to  agree  to  this  for  the  printing, 
if  I  will  advance  for  the  i>aper,  but  this,  you  know,  is  out  of  my  power; 
so  farewell  hopes  of  a  second  edition  till  I  grow  richer !  an  epocha,  which, 
I  think,  will  arive  at  the  payment  of  the  British  National  Debt. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  hurts  me  so  much  in  being  disappointed  of 
my  second  edition,  as  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  shew  my  gratitude 
to  Mr  Ballantine,  by  publishing  my  poem  of  '  The  Brigs  of  Ayr.'  I  would 
detest  myself  as  a  wretch,  if  I  thought  I  were  capable  in  a  very  long  life 
of  forgetting  the  honest,  warm,  and  tender  delicacy  with  which  he  enters 
into  my  interests.  I  am  sometimes  pleased  with  myself  in  my  grateful 
sensations :  but,  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  I  have  very  little  merit  in  it, 
as  my  gratitude  is  not  a  virtue,  the  consequence  of  reflection ;  but  sheerly 
the  instinctive  emotion  of  a  heart,  too  inattentive  to  allow  worldly 
maxims  and  views  to  settle  into  selfish  habits. 

I  have  been  feeling  all  the  various  rotations  and  movements  within, 
respecting  the  Excise.  There  are  many  things  plead  strongly  against 
it ;  the  uncertainty  of  getting  soon  into  business ;   the  consequences  of 

*  Mr  John  Kerr  of  GlMgow,  in  a  communication  to  the  ScoU  Tivut  in  1827,  ezpremed  his 
regret  that  none  of  the  letters  of  Bums  to  Highland  Mary  are  noir  in  existenco.  '  After 
Mary's  death/  he  says,  '  her  father  dislilced  aU  aUuaions  to  her  or  to  her  lover ;  and  vhmi 
Bums  wrote  a  moving  letter,  reqij^ting  some  memorial  of  her  he  loved  so  dearly,  the  stern 
old  man  neither  answered  it,  nor  allowed  any  one  to  speak  about  it  in  his  presence.'  The 
Bible  in  two  volumes,  presented  by  Bums  to  Mary,  remained  in  pomession  of  the  mother 
for  many  years,  and  was  given  by  her  to  her  only  surviving  daughter,  Mrs  Anderson.  From 
Mrs  Anderson  it  came  to  her  son,  William  Anderson,  mason  in  Renton,  Dambartonshiro. 
He  emigrated  to  Canada,  carried  the  Bible  with  him,  and  it  was  there  purdused  by  a  nnmbar 
of  gentlemen  for  £25,  and  forwarded  to  the  provost  of  Ayr,  to  be  presented  in  their  name 
to  the  tmstees  of  Burns's  monument.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  S5th  of  January 
1841.  On  the  next  anniventary  of  the  poet's  birth,  January  25, 1842,  a  monument,  which  had 
cost  about  £100,  raised  by  subscription,  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Highland 
Mary,  on  the  spot  of  her  sepulture  in  the  West  Kirkyard  of  Greenock.  Thus  was  given 
eflbct  to  an  intention  which  had  been  declared  thirty*nine  years  before.  The  minatea  of 
the  Greenock  Bums  Club  contain  this  entry :  '28d  Ftb,  180S.— It  was  unanimously  decided 
request  permission  from  Mr  M'Pherson  to  allow  the  Club  to  add  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
Mary  CampbeU  on  his  lairs.'— See  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  '  Mary  GampbelL' 
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my  follies,  which  may  perhaps  make  it  impracticable  for  me  to  stay  at 
home ;  and  besides  I  have  for  some  time  been  pining  under  secret 
wretchedness,  from  causes  which  you  pretty  well  know — the  pang  of 
disappointment,  the  sting  of  pride,  with  some  wandering  stabs  of  remorse, 
which  never  fail  to  settle  on  my  vitals  like  vultures,  when  attention  is 
not  called  away  by  the  calls  of  society,  or  the  vagaries  of  the  muse. 
Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth,  my  gaiety  is  the  madness  of  an  intoxi- 
cated criminal  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  All  these  reasons 
urge  me  to  go  abroad,  and  to  all  these  reasons  I  have  only  one  answer — 
the  feelings  of  a  father.  This,  in  the  present  mood  I  am  in,  overbalances 
everything  that  can  be  laid  in  the  scale  against  it  .  .  . 

You  may  perhaps  think  it  an  extravagant  fancy,  but  it  is  a  sentiment 
which  strikes  home  to  my  very  soul :  though  sceptical  in  some  points  of 
our  current  belief,  yet,  I  think,  I  have  every  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
a  life  beyond  the  stinted  bouiiie  of  our  present  existence ;  if  so,  then 
how  should  I,  in  the  presence  of  that  tremendous  Being,  the  Author  of 
existence,  how  should  I  meet  the  reproaches  of  those,  who  stand  to  me 
in  the  dear  relation  of  children,  whom  I  deserted  in  the  smiling  innocency 
of  helpless  infancy  ?  O,  thou  great  unknown  Power !  Thou  Almighty 
God  I  who  hast  lighted  up  reason  in  my  bi-east,  and  blessed  me  with 
immortality  I  I  have  frequently  wandered  from  that  order  and  regu- 
larity necessary  for  the  perfection  of  thy  works,  yet  thou  hast  never  left 
me  nor  forsaken  me  !  .  .  . 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  sheet,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  storm 
of  mischief  thickening  over  my  folly-devoted  head.  Should  you,  my 
friends,  my  benefactors,  be  successful  in  your  applications  for  me,  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  in  my  power  in  that  way,  to  i*eap  the  fniit  of  your  friendly 
efforts.  What  I  have  written  in  the  preceding  pages  is  the  settled  tenor 
of  my  present  resolution  ;  but  should  inimical  circumstances  forbid  me 
closing  with  your  kind  offer,  or  enjoying  it  only  threaten  to  entail  further 
misery .  .  . 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  little  reason  for  this  last  complaint ;  as  the 
world,  in  general,  has  been  kind  to  me  fully  up  to  my  deserts.  I  was, 
for  some  time  past,  fast  getting  into  the  pining,  distrustful  snarl  of  the 
misanthrope.  I  saw  myself  alone,  unfit  for  the  struggle  of  life,  shrinking 
at  every  rising  cloud  in  the  chance-directed  atmosphere  of  fortune,  while, 
all  defenceless,  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  cover.  It  never  occurred  to 
me,  at  least,  never  with  the  force  it  deserv'd,  th^t  this  world  is  a  busy 
scene,  and  man,  a  creature  destined  for  a  progressive  struggle ;  and  that, 
however  I  might  possess  a  warm  heart  and  inoffensive  manners  (which 
last,  by  the  bye,  was  rather  more  than  I  could  well  boast :)  still,  more 
than  these  passive  qualities,  there  was  something  to  be  done.  When  all 
my  school -fellows  and  youthful  compeers  (those  misguided  few  excepted, 
who  joined,  to  use  a  Gen  too  phrase,  the  hallachores  of  the  human  race  *) 

*  Burns  here  uses  '  Qentoo '  for  Hindu,  as  in  his  '  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton '  (see 
p.  87SX    '  Hallachore '  seems  to  be  a  variant  of,  or  misspelling  for,  the  Hindustani  HalAloore 
(Arabian  and  Persian,  Haialkhor)t  meaning  *one  who  eats  what  is  lawfUL'    It  is  applied 
VOL.   I.  2   B 
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were  striking  off  with  eager  liope  and  earnest  intent,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  many  paths  of  busy  life,  I  was  'standing  idle  in  the  market-place,' 
or  only  left  the  chace  of  tlie  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower,  to  hunt  fancy 
from  whim  to  whim.  .  .  . 

You  see,  Sir,  that  if  to  know  one's  errors  were  a  probability  of  mending 
them,  I  stand  a  fair  chance  :  but,  according  to  the  reverend  Westminster 
divines,  though  conviction  must  precede  conversion,  it  is  very  far  from 
always  implying  it  .  .  .  [R.  B.] 

Dugaid  Stewart  was  at  this  time  residing  at  his  house  of 
Catriiie  Bank,  ou  the  Ayr,  near  Mossgiel  He  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Bums  by  Dr  Mackenzie  of  Mauch- 
line.  At  Stewart's  request,  Mackenzie  came  to  dinner  at  Catrine 
ou  the  23d  October,  accompanied  by  the  poet  There  happened 
also  to  be  present  Lord  Dacr,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Professor  Stewart  Of  the  meeting.  Bums 
and  Stewart  have  left  their  respective  records  : 


EXTEMPORE  VERSES  ON  DINING  WITH  LORD  DAER 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Bums, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  bo  forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae,  cUunbered-hiu 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 


I  Ve  been  at  druken  writers'  feasts,  dranken 

Nay,  been  bitch-fou  'mang  godly  priests, 

Wi'  reverence  be  it  spoken ; 
I  've  even  join'd  the  honor'd  jorum,  convivial  meeting 

When  mighty  Squireships  of  the  quoram,* 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken.    thirst-slake 

But  wi'  a  Lord  !— stand  out  my  shin,t 
A  Lord — a  Peer — an  Earl's  son, 

Up  higher  yet,  my  bonnet; 

euphemistically  to  a  person  of  very  low  caste,  such  as  a  sweeper  or  scavenger,  and  probahly 
implies  that  to  him  all  food  is  lawftil  {halaiy, 

*  Bums  here  evidently  alludes  to  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  or  some  other  board  or 
committee  representing  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ayrshire. 

f  Compare  Allan  Ramsay's  '  burnt  side  of  your  shin.* 
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An*  sic  a  Lord ! — lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
Our  Peerage  he  overlooks  them  a', 

As  I  look  o*er  my  sonnet. 
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But  0  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r 

To  show  Sir  Bardy's  willyart  glow'r,  bewildered  gaxe 

An'  how  he  star'd  an*  stammered, 
When  goayin,  as  if  led  wi'  branks,    moving  stupidly— bridle 
An'  stumpin  on  his  ploughman  shanks,  legs 

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd.        ^^  *^°^ 

I  sidling  sheltered  in  a  nook, 
An'  at  his  Lordship  steal't  a  look 

Like  some  portentous  omen ; 
Except  good-sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  surprised  me)  modesty, 

I  markM  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  Great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state. 

The  arrogant  assuming ; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he,* 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see,  iDeolenoe 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman.  more 

Then  from  his  Lordship  I  shall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  weel  's  another ;  weu 

Nae  honest  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother,  t 

*  '  Devil  a  bit  of  pride  had  he '  ia  the  modern  slang  equivalent  for  this  lina 
f  Basil  William  Hamilton  Douglaa,  Lord  Daer,  second  son  of  the  fourth  Barl  of 
Selkirk,  was  bom  In  the  same  year  as  Bums.  He  attended  classes  in  Bdinboigh  University, 
boarded  with  Dugald  Stewart,  and  took  a  keen  interest  In  philosophical  and  socio-political 
questions,  contributing  to  the  Proeeedingt  of  the  SpeetUcUive  Society  qf  Edinburgh^  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  essays  on  '  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Rights,'  and  *  Grounds  and  Ten- 
dency of  the  Benevolent  System  of  Philosophy.'  When  Bums  met  him,  he  had  Just  returned 
fhmi  France,  where  he  had  cultivated  the  society  of  some  of  the  men  who  afterwards 
figured  In  the  Revolution  (particularly  Condorcet),  and  had  contracted  their  sentimenta. 
As  a  consequence,  he  became  a  keen  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform  in  this  country,  and 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  which  prevented  the  eldest  sons  of 
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Stewart  says  of  Burns :  '  His  maimers  were  then,  as  they  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards,  simple,  mauly,  and  independent ;  strongly 
cxpressire  of  conscious  genius  and  worth,  but  without  anything 
that  indicated  forwardness,  arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his 
share  in  conversation,  but  not  more  tlian  belonged  to  him ;  and 
listened  with  apparent  attention  and  deference  on  subjects  where 
his  want  of  education  deprived  liim  of  the  means  of  information. 
If  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  gentleness  and  accommodation 
in  his  temper,  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  still  more  interest- 
ing ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  law  in  the  circle  of  his 
ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of  anything  approaching  to 
meanness  or  servility  rendered  his  manner  somewhat  decided 
and  hard.  Nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  remarkable  among  his 
various  attainments  than  the  fluency,  and  precision,  and  originality 
of  his  language,  when  he  spoke  in  company ;  more  particidarly 
as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expression,  and  avoided, 
more  successfully  than  most  Scotchmen,  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish 
phraseology.' 


TO    JOHN     MACKENZIE,     ESQ.,    SURGEON, 
INCLOSING  THE  'EXTEMPORE  VERSES  ON  DINING  WITH  LORD  DAER.' 

W$dnuday  Morning  [October  35(r)  1786.] 

Dear  Sir — I  never  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  folks  with  half 
tliat  pleasure  as  when,  in  company  with  you,  I  had  the  honor  of  paying 
my  devoirs  to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man,  the  Professor  [Dugald 
Stewart].  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  perform  acts  of  kindness 
and  friendship,  tliough  I  were  not  the  object ;  he  does  it  with  such  a 
grace.  I  think  his  character,  divided  into  ten  parts,  stands  thus  :  four 
parts  Socrates — four  parts  Nathaniel — and  two  parts  Shakespeare's 
Brutus. 

The  foregoing  verses  were  really  extempore,  but  a  little  corrected 
since.  They  may  entertain  you  a  little  with  the  help  of  that  partiality 
with  which  you  are  so  good  as  favor  the  performances  of.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  Servant,  R.  B. 

Scottish  peers  from  sitting  in  parliament,  to  be  doubtfUl,  tried  the  question  in  the  law 
courts,  bat  without  avail.  He  died  in  November  1794,  leaving  the  succession  to  his  yoonger 
brother,  Thomas,  flah  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  wan  also  a  fHend  of  Dugald  Stewart,  bat  te 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  emigrating  large  numbers  of  Highlanders  to  Canada  in  18IS» 
and  so  founding  the  Red  River  Settlement,  now  Manitoba. 
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In  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Ayr,  Burns  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Major  William  Logan,  a  retired  military  officer,  noted 
for  his  wit,  his  violin-playing,  and  his  convivial  habits,  who 
lived  a  bachelor-life  with  his  mother  and  an  unmarried  sister. 
Bums  had  visited  Logan  at  his  villa  of  Park,  near  Ayr,  and  had 
enjoyed  his  fiddle  and  his  fun.*  He  had  also  been  much  pleased 
with  the  manners  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter.  On  the  30th 
of  October  he  is  found  addressing  the  major  in  an  epistle  expressed 
in  merry  but  careless  verse  : 


EPISTLE   TO    MAJOR   LOGAN. 

Hail,  thairm-inspirin,  rattlin  Willie  ! 
Tlio'  fortune's  road  be  rough  an*  hilly 
To  every  fiddling,  rhyming  billie. 

We  never  heed, 
]^ut  take  it  like  the  unback'd  filly, 

Proud  o*  her  speed. 


catgut 
fellow 


When,  idly  goavin,  whyles  we  saunter ; 

Yirr  !  fancy  barks,  awa  we  canter, 

Up  hill,  down  brae,  till  some  mischanter, 

Some  black  bog-hole. 
Arrests  us,  then  the  scathe  an'  banter 

We  're  forced  to  thole. 


staring  stapldly 

— flometimett 

off 

slope— accident 


endure 


Hale  be  your  heart !  hale  be  your  fiddle  ! 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle. 


stout 
elbow— Jog 


*  Some  of  the  jokes  that  Logan  made  about  his  own  habits  have  become  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Scottish  'character.*  Asked  one  day  by  an  Ayr  hostess  if  he  would  have  water 
to  the  glass  of  spirits  she  brought  to  him,  he  said,  with  a  knowing  grin  :  *No ;  I  would 
rather  ye  took  the  water  outo't.'  One  of  his  remarks  was  :  *  It  is  said  that  persons  who 
eat  much  die  of  apoplexy ;  it  is  also  said  that  persons  who  drink  much  die  of  apoplexy. 
My  case  is  diflTerent,  for  I  both  eat  much  and  drink  much  :  therefore  I  shall  not  die  of 
apoplexy.'  He  used  to  talk  with  high  relish  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  America : 
*  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  no  parades.'  One  of  his  puns  was  so  felicitous  that  Thomas 
Hood  himself  might  have  envied  it.  A  young  officer  was  talking  Areely  on  religious  sutjects 
in  the  company  of  the  mi\jor.  He  wound  up  with  :  '  In  fact,  I  look  upon  the  Deity  merely 
as  my  superior,  and  myself  as  his  vassal.'  •  Yes,'  quoth  Logsn,  •  ye  may  well  say  that,  for 
I  have  no  doubt  you  pay  him  Jht-duties'— quasi  dieiturt  few  duties.  [F(ett-dtt((et  are  in 
Scotland  equivalent  to  ground-rent  in  England.]  The  poor  wit,  overgrown  with  the  effects 
of  over-indulgence,  was  at  length  the  victim  of  painful  ailments.  The  Rev.  Mr  Cuthill,  one 
of  the  Ayr  ministers,  called  to  see  him,  and  remarked  that  it  would  require  fortitude 
to  bear  up  under  such  sufferings.    '  Aye,'  said  the  dying  mi^or,  *  it  would  take  J^itude.* 
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To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle  itnicgie 

O'  this  wild  warl',  world 

Until  yon  on  a  crummock  driddle,  waikiiig-ctaff— more  dovij 
A  grey  hair'd  carL* 

Come  wealth,  come  poortith,  late  or  soon,  porectj 

Heaven  send  your  heart-strings  ay  in  tone. 

And  screw  your  temper-pins  ahoon,  op 

(A  fifth  or  mair,)  man 
The  melancholious,  lazy  croon 

O'  cankrie  care.  peerUi 

May  still  yoar  life  from  day  to  day, 
Nae  *  lente  largo '  in  the  play, 
But '  allegretto  forte '  gay, 

Harmonious  flow, 
A  sweeping,  kindling,  hauld  strathspey —  boM 

Encore !  Bravo ! 

A  blessing  on  the  cheery  gang 
AVha  dearly  like  a  jig  or  sang, 
An'  never  think  o'  right  an'  wrang 

By  square  an'  rule, 
But,  as  the  clegs  o'  feeling  stang,  gMllU6t-«ting 

Are  wise  or  fool. 

My  hand-waled  curse  keep  hard  in  chase  chonn 

The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race,  miafliiy 
Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace  ; 

Their  tuneless  hearts, 

May  fireside  discords  jar  a  base  itm 

To  a*  their  parts  !  tn 

But  come,  your  hand,  my  careless  brither,  brotiMr 

r  th'  ither  warl',  if  there  's  anither,  other-uotker 

An'  that  there  is,  I  've  little  swither  doabi 

About  the  matter ; 
We,  cheek  for  chow,  shall  jog  thegither,    cheek  by  jowl— togrtkir 

I  'se  ne'er  bid  better.  i  shau  neTw  dotht 

*  Compare  this  stanza  with  No.  S  of  the  '  Second  EplsUe  to  Davie,*  p.  SlOi 
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We  *V6  faults  and  failings — granted  clearly, 
We  're  frail  backsliding  mortals  merely, 
Eve's  bonie  squad, ''^  priests  wyte  them  sheerly 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still,  but  still,  I  like  them  dearly — 

God  bless  them  a' ! 


blune— entirely 
fUl 


Ochon  for  poor  Castalian  drinkers, 
When  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  jinkers ! 
The  witching,  curs'd,  delicious  blinkers 

Hae  put  me  hyte. 
And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 

Wi'  gimin  spite. 


Alaa— poeU 
sprightly  girls 


Have— mad 
intde— wet- 
sleepless  eyelids 
agonised  envy 


But  by  yon  moon ! — and  that 's  high  swearin — 
An*  every  star  within  my  hearin  ! 
An'  by  her  een  wha  was  a  dear  ane  !  eyes— one 

I  '11  ne'er  forget ; 
I  hope  to  gie  the  jads  a  clearin,         clear  up  accounts  with  the  girls 

In  fair  play  yet. 


My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it ; 
I  '11  seek  my  pursie  whare  I  tint  it ; 
Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted,  t 

Some  cantraip  hour, 
By  some  sweet  elf  I  '11  yet  be  dinted ; 

Then  vive  Vamour  ! 


purse— lost 

Once 

witching 


Faites  tries  hamemains  respechteuse, 

To  sentimental  sister  Susie, 

And  honest  Lucky ;  no  to  roose  you. 

Ye  may  be  proud. 
That  sic  a  couple  fate  allows  ye. 

To  grace  your  blood. 

Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure. 

An'  trowth  my  rhymin  ware  *s  nae  treasure ; 


praise 


And  in  truth 


♦  The  lovely  daughters  of  Bve. 

t  *  Wonted'  may  be  a  reduplicated  past  form  of  the  Scotch  verb  'win/  signifying 
'  reach/  ' get.'    In  any  case,  the  line  means  '  once  I  had  reached  the  Indies.' 
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But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-bour's  leisare, 

Be 't  light,  be 't  dark, 
Sir  Bard  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Park. 

Robert  Burns. 

MOBSOIKL,  90th  October  1786. 

Negative  evidence  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  Bums's  mind  at 
this  time,  and  to  the  uncertain  character  of  his  prospects,  is  supplied 
by  the  curious  fact  that,  on  the  very  night  when  he  wrote  these 
lively  verses  to  Major  Logan,  there  was  held  in  Mauchline  the  first 
meeting  of  an  association  closely  resembling  the  Tarbolton 
Bachelors'  Club,  and  that  he  was  not  present  at  it.  This  was 
the  Mauchline  Conversation  Society.  Currie  bad  some  vague 
knowledge  of  this  Society,  for  in  his  biography  of  the  poet  he  says: 
'After  the  family  of  our  bard  removed  from  Tarbolton  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mauchline,  he  and  bis  brother  were  requested  to 
assist  in  forming  a  similar  institution  there,'  and  'though  the 
records  of  the  Society  at  Tarbolton  are  lost,  and  those  of  the  Society 
at  Mauchline  have  not  been  transmitted,  yet  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  our  poet  was  a  distinguished  member  of  both  these  Associa- 
tions, which  were  well  calculated  to  excite  and  to  develop  the 
powers  of  his  mind.*  Currie's  *  safe  affirmations '  are  rather  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  minute-book  of  the  Mauchline  Club  has  recently 
been  discovered,*  and  it  proves  that  Bums  had  been  fully  two  years 
at  Mossgiel  before  the  Society  was  formed,  and  that  he  did  not 
attend  any  of  its  meetings.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Gilbert  Burns  was  a  leading  disputant  in  the  Club  for  several 
years — the  minute-book  extends  from  October  30,  1786,  to  Novem- 
ber 20,  1797 — and  the  name  of  David  Sillar  heads  the  list  of 
original  members.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Tarbolton  Club,  members 
were  fined  for  non-attendances,  but  the  fines  were  spent  not  on 
what  Currie  terms  'the  enlargement  of  their  scanty  potations,'  but 
on  the  purchase  of  books.  Among  the  works  bought  were  Rous- 
seau's Emikf  Voltaire's  Peter  the  Great,  Mackenzie's  The  Man 
of  Feeling^  sets  of  The  Mirror  and  The  Lounger^  and  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.      The  young  men    of 

*  The  contents  of  this  book  were  first  published  in  the  KUfUimock  Standard,  June  25, 
1802.  Tliey  also  appear  in  Bumsiana,  vol.  ii.,  compiled  by  John  D.  Robs  (Paisley: 
Alexander  Gardner). 
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Mauchline,  like  their  neighbours  in  Tarbolton,  seemed  to  have 
been  exercised  mainly  about  love  and  marriage.  Gilbert  Burns, 
for  example,  raised  the  question  in  February  1790:  'Whether,  in  a 
young  man's  looking  out  for  a  wife,  he  ought  to  have  more  regard 
to  her  fortune  or  her  personal  charms  T  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  success  of  the  French  Revolution  had  its  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  Mauchline,  for  on  December 
24,  1792,  and  January  21,  1793,  the  questions  raised  (in  the 
second  case  by  Gilbert  Burns)  were  :  *  Whether  a  Republican  form 
of  Government  or  a  mixed  Monarchy  is  the  best,'  or  *  Whether  it 
is  probable,  if  a  Republican  form  of  Government  were  to  take  place, 
it  would  tend  to  more  happiness  for  the  present  Generation?* 
Although  the  poet  was  not  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  attended  any  of  its  meetings,  some  of  the  questions 
raised  suggest  the  influence  of  his  teaching,  such  as  that  of  the 
opening  night :  *  Whether,  between  two  friends  who  have  entire 
confidence  in  each  other,  there  ought  to  be  any  reserve  V 

*0f  all  the  friendships,'  says  Gilbert  Burns,  *  which  Robert 
acquired  in  Ayrshire  and  elsewhere,  none  seemed  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  that  of  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  nor  any  which  has 
been  more  uniformly  and  constantly  exerted  in  behalf  of  him  and 
his  family,  of  which,  were  it  proper,  I  could  give  many  instances. 
Robert  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Edinburgh  before  Mrs 
Dunlop  had  heard  of  him.  About  the  time  of  my  brother's 
publishing  in  Kihnamock,  she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  which  had  reduced  her  mind  to  the  most  distressing 
state  of  depression.  In  this  situation,  a  copy  of  the  printed 
Poems  was  laid  on  her  table  by  a  friend  ;  and  happening  to  open 
on  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  she  read  it  over  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  surprise ;  the  poet's  description  of  the  simple 
cottagers  operating  on  her  mind  like  the  charm  of  a  powerful 
exorcist,  expelling  the  demon  enmiij  and  restoring  her  to  her 
wonted  inward  harmony  and  satisfaction.  Mrs  Dunlop  sent  off  a 
person  express  to  Mossgiel,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  with  a 
very  obliging  letter  to  my  brother,  desiring  him  to  send  her  half-^- 
dozen  copies  of  his  Poems^  if  he  had  them  to  spare,  and  begging 
he  would  do  her  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  Dunlop  House  as  soon 
as  convenient.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  which 
ended  only  with  the  poet's  life.     [Nearly]  the  last  use  he  made  of 
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pen  WIS  wiitiDg  a  short  letter  to  this  lady  a  few  days  before 
his  death.'  Mn  Donlop,*  as  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of 
Craigie,  was  commonlj  styled  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Scot- 
tish patriot,  though,  in  reality,  her  ancestor  was  his  brother. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOP,  OP  DUNLOP. 

iSovmber  1796.] 

Mai)AM — ^I  am  truly  soiry  I  was  Dot  at  honie  yesterday,  when  I  was 
so  much  boDor'd  with  yoar  order  for  my  oc^ies,  and  incomparably 
more  by  the  handsome  compliments  yon  were  pleased  to  pay  to  my 
poetic  abilities.  I  am  folly  peisnaded  that  there  b  not  any  class  of  man- 
kind so  feelingly  alive  to  the  titillations  of  applanse  as  the  sons  of 
Piunassns :  Dor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  heart  of  the  poor  bard 
dances  with  raptnre,  when  those,  wbose  cliaracter  in  life  gives  them  a 
right  to  be  polite  jadges,  honor  him  with  their  approbation.  Had  yon 
been  thoroaghly  acquainted  with  me.  Madam,  yon  conld  not  have 
tonclied  my  darling  heart-chord  more  sweetly  than  by  noticing  my 
attempts  to  celebrate  your  illostrions  ancestor,  the  Saviaur  of  A^ 

Country. 

Great  patriot  hero !  ill-requited  diief ! 

The  first  book  I  met  with  in  my  early  years,  which  I  perused  with 
pleasure,  was  The  Life  of  Hannibal ;  the  next  was  The  History  of  Sir 
William  Wallace:  for  several  of  my  earlier  years  I  had  few  other 
authors ;  and  many  a  solitary  hour  have  I  stole  out  after  the  laborious 
vocations  of  the  day,  to  shed  a  tear  over  their  glorious,  but  unfortunate 
stories.  In  those  boyish  days  I  remember,  in  particular,  being  struck 
with  that  part  of  Wallace's  story  where  these  lines  occur- 
Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood,  when  it  wis  late. 
To  make  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat. 

I  chose  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day  my  line  of  life  allowed,  and 
walked  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Leglen  wooil,t  with 
as  much  devout  enthusiasm  as  ever  pilgrim  did  to  Loretto ;  and,  as  I 
explored  every  den  and  dell  where  I  could  suppose  my  heroic  country- 
man to  have  lodge<1,  I  recollect  (for  even  then  I  was  a  rhymer)  that  my 
heart  glowed  with  a  wish  to  be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him  in  some 
measure  equal  to  his  merits.  R.  B. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  early  in  November,  Bums  paid  a 

*  Frances  Anna  Wallace  was  born  April  16,  1780.  In  1748  she  married  John  Danlop  of 
Dunlop,  and  in  1760,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Craigie.  Being 
heavily  encumbered,  it  had  to  be  sold  in  1788.    The  following  year  her  husband  died. 

t  I/eglen  wood  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  near  Auchencruive.  It  was  from  Hoant 
OUphant  that  Bums,  as  a  boy,  had  walked  to  Leglen  Wood. 
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second  visit  to  St  Margaret's  Hill,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
consulting  Mr  Lawrie  about  his  future  movements.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  allusion  seems  to  have  been  made  to  some  Ayr- 
shire 'scandal.'  The  stoiy  goes  that  something  was  said  which 
induced  Mrs  Lawrie,  who  disapproved  of  conversation  of  this  kind, 
to  make  a  remark  that  Burns  took  as  a  rebuke  to  himself. 
Before  taking  his  leave,  he  had  promised  to  send  Ossian,  and  a 
collection  of  songs  for  the  perusal  of  the  young  folk.  He  did  so, 
accompanying  the  parcel  with  the  following  letter : 

TO    DR    ARCHIBALD    LAWRIE,     NEWMILNS. 

Dear  Sir~I  have  along  with  this  sent  the  two  volumes  of  Ossian, 
with  the  remaining  volume  of  the  Songs.  Ossian  I  am  not  in  such  a 
hurry  about;  but  I  wish  the  Songs,  with  the  volume  of  the  Scotch 
poets,  returned  as  soon  as  they  can  conveniently  be  despatched.  If  they 
are  left  at  Mr  Wilson,  the  Bookseller^s  shop,  Kilmainock,  they  will  easily 
reach  me. 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrie ;  and  a  poet's 
warmest  wishes  for  their  happiness  to  the  young  ladies ;  particularly  the 
fair  musician,  whom  I  think  much  better  qualified  than  ever  David  was, 
or  could  be,  to  charm  an  evil  spirit  out  of  a  Saul. 

Indeed,  it  needs  not  the  feelings  of  a  poet  to  be  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of  domestic  peace  and  kindred  love 
that  ever  I  saw ;  as  I  think  the  peaceful  unity  of  St  Margaret's  Hill  can 
only  be  excelled  by  the  harmonious  concord  of  the  Apocalyptic  Zion.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  ROBT.  Burns. 

MossoiSL,  13th  Nov.  1786k 

When  the  books  were  opened,  a  slip  of  paper  dropped  out  of 
one  of  the  volumes.  It  contained  the  following  expostidation  in 
regard  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  by  Mrs  Lawrie : 

Rusticity's  ungainly  form 

May  cloud  the  highest  mind ; 
But  when  the  heart  is  nobly  warm, 

The  good  excuse  will  find. 

Propriety's  cold,  cautious  rules 

Warm  fervour  may  overlook  ; 
But  spare  poor  sensibility 

Th'  ungentle,  harsh  rebuke. 

By  this  time  Burns  must  have  been  aware  of  an  important  cir- 
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cumstance — the  first  mention  of  his  name  in  a  journal  of  criticism. 
At  that  period  the  venerable  Scots  Magazine  had  a  youthful  rival  in 
the  Edinburgh  MagaziTie  or  Literary  Miscellany^  published  by  James 
Sibbald,  a  bookseller  of  literary  taste.  The  number  for  October 
(published,  as  was  then  the  custom^  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
following  that  for  which  it  was  designated)  contains  a  critique  on 
Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect ,  by  Robert  Bams,  Kilmarnock.* 
The  article  speaks  of  '  the  author '  as  '  a  striking  example  of  native 
genius  bursting  through  the  obscurity  of  poverty  and  the  obstruc- 
tions of  a  laborious  life.'  *To  those/  the  critic  goes  on  to  say, 
*who  admire  the  creations  of  untutored  fancy,  and  are  blind  to 
many  faults  for  the  sake  of  numberless  beauties,  his  poems  will 
yield  singular  gratification.  His  observations  on  human  character 
are  acute  and  sagacious,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively  and  just. 
Of  rustic  pleasantry  he  has  a  rich  fund,  and  some  of  his  softer 
scenes  are  touched  with  inimitable  delicacy.  .  .  .  The  character 
Horace  gives  to  Osellus  is  particularly  applicable  to  him  : 

RasticuB  abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva. 'f 

Copious  extracts  are  added  in  justification  of  the  critic's  opinion. 
Issued  on  3d  November,  Tlie  Edinburgh  Magazine  thus  fore- 
stalled by  five  weeks  the  famous  review  by  Henry  Mackenzie  in 
The  Lounger,  To  Sibbald,  therefore,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  publicly  review  the  Poems,  To  use  a 
modern  phrase,  he  *  discovered '  Burns.  When  we  follow  the  poet 
to  Edinburgh,  we  shall  find  him  ( in  a  letter  written  sometime  in 
January  1787)  sending  profuse  thanks  to  Sibbald  for  having  be- 
friended him — *  an  obscure  man  and  young  author.' 

The  precise  period  when  Bums  abandoned  his  resolution  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Edinburgh,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  before  the  date  of  his  'Epistle  to  Major  Logan' — 30th 
October.  It  was,  however,  before  the  18th  of  November,  for 
on  that  day  he  forwarded  *Tam  Samson'  to  Robert  Muir  of 
Kilmarnock. 

*  In  the  Edinhurgh  Ailvertiter  of  November  8,  the  Edivburg\  Magaxine  for  October  is 
a<lverti8ed  as  '  published  this  day,'  with  the  following  addition  to  the  usual  deseription  of 
the  contents  :  *  In  this  number  are  given  ample  extracts  firom  the  Poems  of  R.  Bitrms,  a 
ploughman  in  Ayrshire.* 

t  Horace,  Satireg,  Book  II.,  No.  2,  lines  2,  8.  Ofella,  not  Osellus,  is  the  person  whose 
'diaracter'  is  applied  to  Burns. 
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TO    MR    ROBT.    MUIR. 

MoflSOiBL,  Wh  Nov.  1786. 

My  Dear  Sir — Inclosed  you  have  *  Tarn  Samson '  as  I  intend  to  print 
him.  I  am  thinking  for  my  Edinburgh  expedition  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
come  se'ennight,  for  pos.  I  will  see  you  on  Tuesday  first.  I  am  ever, 
your  much  indebted,  RoBT.  Burns. 

John  Ballantiue  of  Ayr  was  also  concerned  in  the  forming  of 
this  resolution.  According  to  the  report  of  Gilbert  Burns,  indeed, 
when  it  came  to  Ballantine's  knowledge  that  the  poet  was  pre- 
vented from  printing  a  second  edition  by  want  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  paper,  he  *  generously  offered  to  accommodate  Robert  with 
what  money  he  might  need  for  that  purpose  [£27],  but  advised 
him  to  go  to  Edinbui^h,  as  the  fittest  place  for  publishing.' 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  and  with  a  view  to  the  proposed  second 
edition,  that  Bums  addressed  a  letter  to  Miss  Alexander  of 
Ballochmyle,  enclosing  his  song  in  her  honour,  and  asking  her 
permission  to  print  it : 

TO    MISS    WILHELMINA    ALEXANDER, 

INCLOSINQ    A    SONQ    I    HAD    COMPOSED    ON    HER. 

[MoasotSL,  IBth  Nov,  1780.] 

Madam — Poets  are  such  outr6  beings,  so  much  the  children  of  way- 
ward fancy  and  capricious  whim,  that  I  believe  the  world  generally  allowa 
them  a  larger  latitude  in  the  rules  of  propriety,  than  the  sober  sons  of 
judgement  and  prudence.  I  mention  this  as  an  apology  for  the  liberties 
that  a  nameless  stranger  has  taken  with  you  in  the  inclosed,  which 
he  begs  leave  to  present  you  with.  Whether  it  has  poetical  merit  any 
way  worthy  of  the  theme,  I  am  not  the  proper  judge :  but  it  is  the 
best  my  abilities  can  produce ;  and  what  to  a  good  heart  will  perhapa 
be  a  superiour  grace,  it  is  equally  sincere  [as  fervent]. 

The  scenery  was  nearly  taken  from  real  life,  though  I  dare  say, 
Madam,  you  do  not  recollect  it,  as  I  believe  you  scarcely  noticed  the 
Poetic  Riveur  as  he  wandered  by  you.  I  had  roved  out  as  chance 
directed,  in  the  favorite  haunts  of  my  muse,  thd  banks  of  Ayr,  to 
view  nature  in  all  the  gayety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  evening  sun  was 
flaming  o'er  the  distant,  western  hills ;  not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson 
opening  blossom,  or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.  Twas  a  golden 
moment  for  a  poetic  heart.  I  listened  [to]  the  feathered  warblers,  pouring 
their  harmony  on  every  hand,  with  a  congenial  kindred  regard;  and 
frequently  turned  out  of  my  path  lest  I  should  disturb  their  little  songs, 
or  frighten  them  to  another  station.     '  Surely,'  said  I  to  myself, '  he  must 
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be  a  wretch  inileed,  wlio,  regai*dle8s  of  your  hannonioas  endeavour  to 
please  liini,  can  e^'e  your  elusive  flights  to  discover  your  secret  recesses, 
and  rob  you  of  all  the  property  nature  gives  you,  your  dearest  com- 
forts, your  helpless  nestlings.'  Even  the  hoary  hawthorn  twig  that  shot 
across  the  w^ay,  what  heart  at  such  a  time  but  must  have  been  interested 
in  its  welfare,  and  wished  it  to  be  preserved  from  the  rudely  browsing 
cattle,  or  the  withering  eastern  blast  ?  Such  was  the  scene — and  such  the 
hour,  when,  in  a  corner  of  my  prospect,  I  spied  one  of  the  fairest  pieces 
of  natui*e's  workmanship  that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  landscape,  [or  blest 
a  poet's  eye,]  those  visiouaiy  bards  excepted,  who  hold  commerce  >vith 
aerial  beings  !  Had  Calumny  and  Villainy  taken  my  walk,  they  had  at 
that  moment  sworn  eternal  peace  with  such  an  object. 

What  an  hour  of  inspiration  for  a  Poet !  It  would  have  raised  plain 
dull  historic  Prose  to  metaphor  and  measure. 

The  inclosed  song  was  the  work  of  my  return  home ;  and  perhaps  it  but 
poorly  answers  what  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  scene.  I  am 
going  to  print  a  second  edition  of  my  Poems,  but  cannot  insert  these 
verses  without  your  permission.  I  have  the  honor  to  l»e.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servt,  [Robt.  Burns]. 

This  letter  the  poet  copied  into  the  Glenriddel  volume  of  his 
letters,  and  appended  to  it  this  note : 

Well,  Mr  Bums,  and  did  the  lady  give  you  the  desired  permission  ? 
No  !  She  was  too  fine  a  Lady  to  notice  so  plain  a  compliment.  As  to  her 
great  brothers,  whom  I  have  since  met  in  life  on  more  equal  terms  of 
respectability — why  should  I  quarrel  their  want  of  attention  to  me? 
When  Fate  swore  that  their  purses  should  be  full.  Nature  was  equally 
positive  that  their  heads  should  be  empty.  '  Men  of  their  fashion  were 
surely  incapable  of  being  unpolite?'  Ye  canna  mak  a  silk-purse  o*  a 
sow's  lug. 

The  apology  subsequently  presented  by  the  family  for  Miss 
Alexander's  silence,  so  bitterly  resented  by  Bums,  wfia  that,  on 
inquiring  about  the  person  who  had  addressed  her,  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  his  character  was  given  to  her.  *  Feeling  it  to  be 
necessary  to  decline  yielding  to  his  request,  she  thought  that  her 
decision  would  be  intimated  most  delicately  to  him  by  allowing 
his  letter  to  remain  unanswered.'  * 

*  Miss  Alexander  and  her  relatives  learned  afterwards,  however,  to  think  that  the  woods 
of  Balloclimyle  had  been  rendered  classic,  and  herself  immortal  by  the  genius  of  Bums. 
On  a  question  occurring,  many  years  after,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  original  mannacript 
of  thH  Rong,  Miss  Alexander  said  that  there  could  be  no  dispute  on  that  point :  wherever 
she  went,  it  must  go.  The  late  Mr  Alexander,  her  nephew,  erected  a  rustic  seat  on  the 
spot  where  she  is  believed  to  have  met  Bums,  and  above  it  was  hung  a  fhuned  jlie-«<mU« 
of  the  song  and  letter.  Wilhelmina  Alexander  died  unmarried  In  1848,  in  Glasgow,  at  the 
of  eighty-eight. 
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Two  days  after  writing  to  Miss  Alexander,  having  occasion  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  a  comic  ballad,  intended  for  private  perusal 
only,  to  two  friends  in  Ayr,  he  enclosed  it  in  a  sheet  penned  in 
the  style  of  a  public  writ : 

IN    THE    NAMB    OF    THE    NINE,    AMEN. 

We,  Robert  Bums,  by  virtue  of  a  Warrant  from  Nature,  bearing  date 
the  Twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  oue  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  Poet-Laureat,  and  Bard  in  Chief,  in  and  over  the 
Districts  and  Countries  of  Kyle,  Cunningham  and  Carrick,  of  old  extent, 
To  our  trasty  and  well-beloved  William  Chalmera  and  John  M*Adam, 
Students  and  Practitioners  in  the  ancient  and  mysterious  Science  of 
Confounding  Right  and  Wrong. 

Right  Trusty — Be  it  known  unto  you  that  whereas  in  the  course 
of  our  care  and  watchings  over  the  Order  and  Police  of  all  and  sundry 
the  Manufacturers,  Retainers,  and  Venders  of  Poesy;  Bards,  Poets, 
Poetasters,  Rhymers,  Jinglers,  Songsters,  Ballad -singers,  &c.,  &c.,  &a, 
&c.,  &c.,  male  and  female — We  have  discovered  a  certain  .  .  .  nefarious, 
abominable  and  wicked  Song  or  Ballad,  a  copy  whereof  We  have  in- 
closed ;  Our  Will  therefore  is,  that  Ye  pitch  upon  and  appoint  the  most 
execrable  Individual  of  that  most  execrable  Species,  known  by  the 
appellation,  phrase,  and  nickname  of  'The  Deil's  Yell  Nowte:'*  and 
after  having  caused  him  to  kindle  a  fire  at  the  Cross  of  Ayr,  ye  shall, 
at  noontide  of  the  day,  put  into  the  said  wretch's  merciless  hands  the 
said  copy  of  the  said  nefarious  and  wicked  Song,  to  be  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  presence  of  all  Beholders,  in  abhorrence  of,  and  terrorem  to,  all 
such  Compositions  and  Composers.  And  this  in  nowise  ye  leave  undone, 
but  have  it  executed  in  every  point  as  this  Our  Mandate  bears,  before 
the  twenty-fourth  current,  when  in  person  We  hope  to  applaud  your 
faithfulness  and  zeal. 

Given  at  Mauchline  this  twentieth  day  of  November,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -six. 

God  save  the  Bard. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Ballantine : 

to     JOHN     BALLANTINE,     ESQ.,    AYR,t 
ENCLOSING    THE    POEM,     *A    WINTER    NIGHT.' 

SiR,~Enclosed  you  have  my  first  attempt  in  that  irregular  kind  of 
measure  in  which  many  of  our  finest  Odes  are  wrote.     How  far  I  have 

•  Gilbert  Burns  says  that  *the  deil's  yell  nowte'  (literally,  *the  devirs  barren  cattle*) 
were  'sheriff-officers ;'  Carrie,  that  they  were  '  old  bachelors.' 

t  Mr  William  Scott  Douglas  explains  (Library  Edition  of  the  World  o/Bobert  Burnt,  1878), 
that  the  late  Dr  Robert  Carruthers  of  Inverness  obtained  this  letter  'firom  hia  modi 
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succeeded,  I  don't  kuow,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  opinion  on 
Friday  first  (24th  Nov.)  when  I  intend  being  in  Ayr. 

I  hear  of  no  returns  from  Edinburgh  to  Mr  Aiken  respecting  my 
second  edition  business,  so  I  am  thinking  to  set  out  beginning  of  next 
week  for  the  City  myself.  If  my  first  poetic  patron,  Mr  Aiken,  is  in 
town,  I  want  to  get  his  advice,  both  in  my  procedure  and  some  little 
criticism  afiairs  much,  if  business  will  permit  you  to  honour  me  with  a 
few  minutes  when  I  come  down  on  Friday. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  much  indebted  humble  Servt.  Robert  Burns. 

MossoiBL,  20th  Nov.  1786. 

We  obtain  some  further  insight  into  the  prospects  of  Burns 
from  a  second  letter  of  Dr  Blacklock  to  Mr  Lawrie,  written  on  the 
27th  of  November.  *  Some  time  ago,'  says  the  blind  poet,  *  1 
took  the  freedom  of  troubling  you  with  a  letter,  acknowledging 
the  favour  of  Mr  Bums's  Poems ;  but  at  that  time  my  mind  was 
so  full  of  their  merit,  that  it  entirely  escaped  my  memory  to  inquire 
how  much  I  was  indebted  for  it ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  instead  of 
sending  the  letter  by  any  of  the  channels  to  which  I  was  directed, 
it  was  conveyed  by  the  post,  as  I  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them  *  [the  aforesaid  channels].*  [Before  Saturday  last]  *  a  report 
had  reached  me  that  a  second  edition  of  the  Poems  was  projected, 
consisting,  according  to  some,  of  twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
five  thousand  copies,  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ayrshire, 
for  the  author's  benefit.'  Dr  Blacklock  feels  disposed  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Ayrshire  gentlemen  for  proposing  so  large  an 
edition,  as  it  might  too  long  postpone  another  with  additions ;  but 
he  would  fain  offer  them  at  the  same  time  his  *  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  generous  concern  which  they  discovered  in 
favour  of  poetical  merit,  and  for  that  exquisite  taste  by  which  it 
has  been  so  warmly  and  justly  distinguished.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  to  me,'  he  adds,  *that  my  former  [letter]  to  you  was 
intended  for  publication  [prefixed  to  the  new  edition].  I  have  not 
the  least  recollection  of  what  was  said  in  that  letter.     It  was  an 

lamented  deceased  friend.  Colonel  Francis  Cunningham  (youngeiit  son  of  the  fkmous  Allan), 
who,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1875,  had  copied  it  from  a  lady's  album  in  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  in  which  the  precious  holograph  was  enshrined.'  Mr  Scott  Douglas  adds :  *  The  poem 
referred  to  did  not  accompany  the  letter.'  *  A  Winter  Night,'  in  its  revised  form,  was 
included  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1787,  and  will,  therefore,  appear  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work. 

*  This  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  past.  The  postage  of  the  letter  of  4th  September 
was  fourpence ;  and  the  writer  deems  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  not  sending  it  by  some 
private  hand  or  a  carrier. 
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unpremeditated  efifusion  of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  So  far,  however, 
as  I  remember,  there  occurs  to  me  no  reason  for  retracting  anything 
which  it  contained ;  yet  you  must  grant  me  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
talk  to  a  friend,  and  quite  another  to  address  the  public.  I  must 
therefore,  if  the  letter  is  really  designed  to  be  printed,  earnestly 
solicit  you  to  review  it,  and  to  erase  or  correct  anything  which 
may  appear  to  be  careless,  bombastic,  or  hyperbolical.' 

It  had  been  thought  of  some  consequence  by  Mr  Lawrie  that 
the  Poems  should  be  shown  by  Blacklock  to  Dr  Blair,  who  might 
be  considered  as  the  highest  tribunal  of  criticism  then  in  Scotland. 
Dr  Blacklock  now  tells  his  country  friend :  *  A  priori,  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Scots  poems  will 
fail  of  gaining  his  approbation.  His  taste  is  too  highly  polished, 
and  his  genius  too  regular  in  its  emotions  to  make  allowances  for 
the  sallies  of  a  more  impetuous  ardour.  Nor  can  he  enter  into  the 
sentiment  of  Mr  Pope — 

Authors,  'tis  true,  may  gloriously  offend, 
And  faults  commit  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 
From  common  rules  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  eagerness  with  whicn  the 
Kilmarnock  volume  was  received,  that  no  copy  could  be  spared  for 
the  poet's  own  family  at  Mossgiel.  Bums  had  always  been  free 
in  communicating  his  compositions  to  his  mother  and  sisters. 
They  now  heard  reports  of  his  spreading  fame  without  surprise, 
for  they  had  long  ago  learned  to  regard  him,  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  as  an  extraordinary  genius.  Yet  it  is  understood  tliat 
it  was  not  till  the  Edinburgh  edition  was  published  in  1787  that 
they  possessed  his  collected  poems  in  print.  They  urged  him 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital.  Gilbert,  in  particular,  warmly 
favoured  this  step,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  journey. 
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Na   I.-BURNSS  ANCESTRY. 

URNS,  as  stated  biiefly  iu  tlie  text,  was  descended,  through 
both  father  and  mother,  fram  small  farmers.  On  the 
father's  side,  the  family  can  be  traced  back  through  four 
generations  of  Kincardineshire  yeomen,  and  there  were 
tenant-farmers  of  his  name  on  the  estate  of  Inchbreck  in  that 
county  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  top  of  the  i)oet*8 
authentic  genealogical  tree  stands  the  name  of  AValter  Bumes,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  that  he  died  in  dejiressed  circumstances  in  the 
parish  of  Glenbervie,  in  the  Meams,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  An  air  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  round  Walter  Barnes  by  a 
tradition,  which  lingered  on  into  the  present  century',  that  his  real  name 
was  Campbell,  and  that  he  was  a  refugee  from  Argyllshire.  It  was 
thus  stated  by  John  Burness  (author  of  *  Thrummy  Cap '),  a  relative 
of  the  poet's,  in  a  letter  of  date  1824,  as  having  been  communicated 
to  him,  thirty  years  before,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Greig,  £pisco2>al 
minister  in  Stonehaven,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Burnes  family,  and  dieil  in  1793,  at  the  age  of  86:  *AValter  Campbell, 
proprietor  of  a  small  domain  in  Argyllshire,  named  Bum-house,  took 
part  with  James  the  Second  at  the  Revolution,  by  which  means  lie 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  («c),  and  the  whole  fannly  (who 
espoused  the  side  of  King  William)  was,  much  about  the  time  of 
the  noted  ma.s.sacre  of  Glencoe,  obliged  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
and  to  wander  to  the  Lowlands  as  a  fugitive,  accompanied  hy  his 
only  son,  Walter,  then  a  ])oy  ;  he  droppe<l  the  name  of  Campliell,^  and 
was  known  by  tiiat  of  Buniess,  probably  a  corruption  of  Bum-house,  the 
place  of  his  birth.**    This  story  does  not  bear  examii 


examination.    Walter 


•  A  later  and  prettier  version  of  this  story  is  jriven  in  The  Fvrrffrfen  (Spring,  lfJ|>5,  Edln- 
burgh,  Patrick  GeddeM  and  colleagues)  by  Mr  Alexander  Cannichael,  in  an  article  on  'The 
Ij»nd  of  Lome.'  According  to  Mr  Camiichael,  Walter  Campbell,  son  of  Campbell  of 
Ilailendeor  in  Lome,  wlio  was  herediUry  almoner  to  the  Abbey  of  AirdchatUn,  killed 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  band  of  poets,  known  as  the  'Strolling 
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Bui*nes  (there  is  no  authority  for  the  liuiness  spelling  so  early)  aud  his 
son  Walter  (d.  1670)  were  dead  long  before  the  massacre  of  Glencoe 
(169*2).  It  is  of  coui-se  possible  that  the  author  of  *  Thruiniuy  Cap '  con- 
fused the  Civil  War  with  the  Kevolution  ;  if  so,  chrouology  at  least  does 
not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  story.  A  Walter  Campbell,  driven 
from  Argyllshire  between  1638  and  1660,  might  have  settled  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, changed  his  name,  and  have  had  a  son  who  died  in  1670, 
and  a  grandson  bora  in  1655.  But  the  tradition  cannot  be  verified,  aud 
it  lies  under  suspicion  as  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  name 
in  a  certain  district  a  centuiy  after  its  first  recorded  occun-ence  there.* 
l^ides  the  statement  of  Professor  Stuart  of  Abeixleeu  (who  was  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Inchbreck, 
Glenbervie,  on  which  several  descendants  of  Walter  l^uraes  held  fanus) 
that  in  1547  lands  on  the  estate  were  rented  by  pei*sons  named  Bumes, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  parish  register  of  Arbuthnot,  in  which, 
from  1635  onwards,  numerous  entries  occur  of  Burnaces  and  Burneces. 
And  the  name  of  John  Burnes,  servitor  to  Sir  Alexander  Strachan 
of  Thornton,  knight-baronet,  appears  as  witness  to  a  disposition  granted 
in  1637  by  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Trea.surer  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of 
the  Scottish  Exchequer  :  Thornton  is  close  to  Inchbreck.  The  genealogy 
of  Bums  on  the  father's  side  runs  as  follows  : 

(I.)  Walter  Burnes,  who  died  in  depressed  circumstances  in  the  parish 
of  Glenbervie,  in  Kincardineshire.     His  son, 

(II.)  Walter  Burnes,  being  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  learned  a 
trade,  and,  living  industriously  and  fi-ugally,  saved  a  little  money,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  farm  of  Bogjorgan,  in  Glenbervie 
parish,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1670.  The  farm  was  on  the 
estate  of  Inchbreck.  It  extended  to  60  acres,  Scots  measure.  He  had  a 
son,  W^illiam,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  farm,  and  who  died,  probably  in 
1715.  Walter  had  three  other  sons,  two  of  whom  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Benholm.     In  Walter's  will  his  name  is  si)elt  (by  a  clerk)  Burnece. 

Connected  with  William's    tenancy  of  Bogjorgan,  a  document  has 

Satirists.'  Campbell  was  forced,  in  consequence,  to  flee  fh>ni  his  native  district.  *  He  crossed 
the  river  Awe  at  tlie  Brander,  where  Macdougall  and  Bruce  liad  fought  a  battle,  and  con- 
tinued liis  course  up  Olenorcliy  and  down  Olenlyon  among  ft-iendly  clansmen,  and  possibly 
kinsmen,  and  aft^r  many  weary  wanderings  to  aud  fro,  settled  down  in  Kincardine.  Bailen- 
deor  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Taynuilt-Bunawe.  Taynutlt  means  bumhouse,  from 
taigh,  house,  and  uillt.  oblique  form  of  aUt,  a  burn,  stream.  Whether  Walter  Campbell 
himself  ever  divulged  his  real  name  in  Kincardine  is  not  known.  But  being  from  Bum- 
house,  he  became  known  among  his  neighbours  in  Kincardine,  as  "  Walter  Bunihoose," 
sliri veiling  down  through  the  years  to  "  Burness,"  and  in  his  great-great-grandson  into 
Bums.'  Tlie  practice  of  callings  man  after  his  occupation,  or  the  place  where  he  lives 
or  whence  he  came,  is  connnon  throughout  Scotland.  Walter  Campbell  of  Bailendeor  in 
Lome  thus  became  Walter  Bnrness  of  Bogjoram  in  Kincardine,  and  great-great-grandfather 
of  Robert  Burness,  afterwards  '  Bums.'  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  genius  of 
Bums  was  Celtic,  not  Saxon.  And  this  shrewd  observation  was  made  by  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  historical  fact. 

*  A  curious  fact  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  mention  by  Horace  Walpole  of  a  cor- 
respondence carried  on  in  1742  by  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Btuart,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bumu$  (so  Walpole  spells  it). 
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lately  been  discovered,  whicli  gives  a  very  exact  description  of  the 
accommodations  required  for  a  Scottish  farmer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry : 

Ane  note  of  the  biging  off  Bogjorgine  Belonging  to  William  Stuart  heritor 
thereoff  given  up  be  William  Bornasse  present  tenant  of  the  sd.  Rowm  and  James 
Bumesse  late  possessore  of  the  halff  thereoff  upon  the  seventainth  day  of  Jully 
1705  years 

Imp  [a  ffyr]  houss  consisting  off  thrie  coupUes  ffour  horses  two  taill  postes  ane 
midle  wall  with  ane  post  ffrom  the  ground  with  ane  rooff  two  pares  in  the  syd 
with  ane  door  bandet  locked  and  bared  and  with  ane  window  off  two  lightes 
bradet  bandet  and  snecked  with  ane  loume  all  to  be  sufficient 

Item  ane  bame  consisting  of  ffyve  couplles  four  horses  two  taill  postes  ane  Rooff 
thrie  pares  in  the  syd  with  ffor  door  locked  and  bandet  and  back  door  bared  and 
steepled  all  to  be  sufficient 

Item  ane  byre  consisting  of  four  couplles  two  in  the  syd  ane  rooff  with  door  and 
door  cheikes  bandet  all  to  be  sufficient 

It  is  declared  be  both  parties  that  if  ther  be  no  other  inrentur  ffound  betwixt 
this  and  Whytsonday  nixt  1706  yeares  that  this  shall  be  ane  tr[ue]  inventur  off 
the  said  William  Bumess  at  his  removell  from  the  said  Roum    In  witnes 

beffor  these  witnesses  Bobt.  Middletoun 
in  Broombank  and  David  Watson  in  Folbum  wryter  hereoff 

WiU.  Stuart 
K  Midletone  witnes  1705 

D.  Watson  wittnes  and  wrytr 

WB 

(III.)  James  Bumes  (b.  1655),  another  son  of  Walter  (called  Bimess 
in  the  Fordonn  Presbytery  records,  1727),  became  tenant  first  of 
Hawkhill,  and  afterwards  of  Bralinnmir,  Inclibi*eck,  at  a  rent  of  £300 
sterling ;  his  descendants  continued  to  occupy  the  latter  farm  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  pi^esent  century.  He  died  in  1743,  at  the 
age  of  eighty -seven.  In  the  time  when  James  Bumes  lived,  the  High- 
landei*s  still  kept  up  their  old  habit  of  making  predatory  incnrsions 
into  the  Mearns.  *  On  one  occasion,'  it  is  recorded, '  when  some  ccUteraru, 
as  they  were  called,  made  an  approach  to  Bralinmuir,  the  goodman 
adopted  the  expedient  of  hiding  his  loose  cash  in  the  nave  of  an  old  cart 
wheel,  whicli  usually  lay  in  the  jaw-hole  before  the  door,  to  perform  duty 
as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone.  Both  ends  of  the  apei*ture  being  plugged  up, 
and  the  wheel  laid  down,  as  usual,  in  the  puddle,  the  catterans  stepped 
upon  it  in  entering  the  house,  >vithout  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
what  they  were  treading  upon.*  By  Margaret  Falconer,  James  Bumes 
had  five  sons,  four  of  whom  he  set  up  in  fanns.  His  will,  in  which  these 
children  are  named,  is  the  document  which  established  beyond  doubt  the 
poet*s  lineage  as  here  recorded.  It  was  discovered,  under  date  28tli 
January  1743,  in  the  Stonehaven  Sheriff  Court-books,  by  the  late  John 
Craig  Thomson,  Sheriff-clerk  depute  there.  He  left  500  merks  among 
his  children.  One  of  them,  named  James,  his  successor  in  the  farm, 
was  well  remembered  in  the  country.  In  advanced  life,  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  a  girl  so  young  and  inexperienced  that  she  could  not  spin  or 
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reel,  and  her  husband  liad  to  teach  her.  As  he  hod  a  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  the  words  he  used  on  this  occasion  appeared  the  more  ridiculous 
to  his  neighbours,  and  they  were  long  afterwards  cit^d  by  old  people. 
James  Biniess  in  Bralaus-muire  appeared  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Fordoun  in  1727,  as  one  of  *  two  honest  men,'  to  testify  to  a  third  man's 
statement.  A  Christian  Bimess  also  appeared  in  the  case.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  first  James, 

(IV.)  Robert  Buiiies  rented  first  the  farm  of  Kinmonth.  In  1721, 
the  year  when  his  third  son,  William,  father  of  the  poet,  was  bom,  he 
removed  to  the  farm  of  Clochnahill,  of  a  very  poor  soil,  on  the  lands  of 
Dunottar,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  who  was  attainted  in  1716 
for  his  concern  in  the  rising  of  1716.  It  is  about  six  miles  west  of  Stone- 
haven, on  the  Laurencekirk  road.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Keith,  of  Criggie,  a  tenant  on  the  Marischal  estates,  and  they 
had  ten  children.  The  rent  of  Clochnahill  was  £10,  8s.  4d.  sterling,  with 
kain  of  two  reek  hens.    The  third  son  of  Robert  Burnes, 

(V.)  William  Burnes,  migrated  to  Ayrshire,  where  he  died  in  1784. 
He  was  the  father  of 

(VI.)  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  Poet. 

On  the  mother's  side,  also.  Burns  came  of  a  tenant-farmer  stock.  His 
mother,  Agnes  Brown,  or  Broun,  was  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Broun, 
farmer  in  Craigenton,  or  Craiginton,  Kirkoswald.  There  were  Bronns  in 
Ayrshire  from  the  time  of  Bruce.  In  that  king's  reign,  a  Robert  Broun 
forfeited  the  lands  of  Auchindrane,  in  Ayrshire,  and  an  Adie  Broun  for- 
feited a  portion  of  laud  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Ayr.  Brouns  were  burgesses 
of  Ayr  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  onwards  were  found 
in  the  burgh  as  traders,  litsters,  &c.  The  family  spread  to  neighbouring 
parishes.  For  being  concerned  in  the  rising  at  Bothwell,  two  Cumnock 
Brouns  were,  at  an  Ayr  assize,  in  June  1683,  sentenced  to  decapitation, 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted.  Of  this  Cumnock  branch  was  John 
Broun,  the  *  Christian  Cai'rier,*  a  Presbyterian  and  Covenanter,  who  was 
shot,  by  Claverhouse's  orders,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  family,  on 
the  1st  May  1685.  Bums's  mother  traced  her  descent  from  John  Broun, 
farmer  at  Craigenton,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  married, 
on  24th  December  1676,  Jennet  M*Gren  *  (M'Grean  or  M*Graen),  also  of 
Kirkoswald,  and  died  at  Littletoun,  in  the  same  parish,  in  1724.  Their 
son  Gilbert  (b.  1708)  became  lessee  of  Craigenton,  which  is  a  farm  of  160 
imperial  acres.  He  married,  on  7th  May  1731,  Agnes  Rennie.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Rennie  (or  Rainy),  *  baker  in  Air,*  and  Jean 
Ramsay,  'servitour  to  Agnes  Boswall,  widow  in  Air,'  who  some  time 
after  their  marriage  settled  in  Maybole,  where  it  is  believed  Agnes  was 
bom.   Gilbert  Broun  and  Agnes  Rennie  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

*  Local  tradition  associates  '  Bab  M'Oraen,'  in  '  Halloween,'  with  this  family,  as  it  does 
'  Uncle  Johnnie '  with  one  of  Burns's  fHends,  the  Nivens ;  *  Hav'rel  Will '  with  a  lad  of  the 
name  of  Sloan,  who  is  said  to  have  occasionally  acted  as  'gaudsman'at  Mossgiel;  *Tam 
Kipples '  with  William  Cupples,  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirkoswald ;  and  even  'Fardencalla' 
in  that  parish  with  *  Achmacalla.'    Little  or  no  value  attaches  to  co^jectoreB  of  this  kind. 
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Agneff,  the  poet's  mother,  was  the  eldest,  having  been  born  on  17th  March 
1732.  She  was  tliun  only  ten  at  her  mother's  death  in  1742.  When  the 
mother's  death  was  looked  for,  a  sister  came  to  see  her,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  cheerful  she  was.  •  Are  you  not  sorry  to  leave  your  husband 
and  children?'  anked  the  sister.  *  No,'  was  the  answer;  *I  leave  my 
children  to  the  care  of  Gmi,  and  Gill>ert  will  soon  get  another  wife.' 
The  father,  lieing  of  ultra-frugal  habits,  kept  all  his  servants  engaged 
in  the  farm  and  house  work  ;  so  that  the  charge  of  the  children  fell  to 
the  care  of  the  eldest,  herself  a  mere  child,  but  no  doubt  forcetl 
into  a  premature  though tfulnens  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Agnes  had  been  taught  to  read  her  Bible,  and  repeat  the  Psalms,  by  a 
weaver  in  the  village,  who  kept  such  young  pupils  beside  his  loom  as  he 
sat  at  work.  At  her  mother's  death,  this  kind  of  education  came  to  a 
stop,  and  it  was  never  resumed.  The  mother  of  Burns  was  never  able 
even  to  write  her  own  name.  Her  mind  was  shrewd  and  intelligent,  but 
unavoidably  warped  with  prejudices,  though  not  to  a  serious  extent. 

After  her  father's  second  marriage,  in  1744 — he  was  married  three 
times— Agnes  Brown  was  sent  to  live  with  her  mother's  mother,  Mrs 
Rcnnie,  wiio  ia  her  younger  days  had  associated  with  the  persecutetl 
Covenantei-s,  and  afterwards  with  her  uncle,  William  Broun,  then  a 
widower,  the  blind  old  man  who,  as  Bums  told  Mrs  Duulop,  used  to 
find  his  highest  enjoyment  in  crying  while  Agnes  sang  the  simple  old 
song  of  *  The  Life  and  Age  of  Man. '  When  Mre  Rennie  was  more  than 
ordinarily  pleased  with  her  granddaughter's  doings  at  the  wheel,  she 
gave  her,  as  her  ten  hotirs  or  lunch,  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  with  a  piece 
of  white  as  kitchen  to  it,  both  being  only  varieties  of  oatmeal-cake. 

While  living  with  her  grandmother,  Agnes  occasionally  acte<l  aa 
gaudsman  or  hoi-se-driver  to  the  ploughman,  William  Nelson,  and  assisted 
him  to  thrash  the  corn  with  the  flail.  They  became  attached,  and  were 
engaged  for  seven  years,  when,  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-six,  she  gave 
him  up,  in  consequence  of  a  moral  lapse  on  his  part  of  the  kind  most  apt 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  a  pure-minded  woman.  Soon  after,  William 
Burnes  happened  to  meet  her  at  a  Maylnde  fair.  He  ha<l  been  well 
affected  to  a  girl  he  used  to  meet  frequently  at  Alloway  Mill,  and  had 
kept  a  letter  addressed  to  her  for  some  time  locked  up  in  his  trunk. 
He  was  now  so  much  pleased  with  Agnes  that,  imme<liately  on  returning 
home,  lie  took  the  epistle  from  his  trunk  and  burnt  it.  After  he  had 
been  Agnes's  devote<l  admirer  for  a  twelvemonth,  they  were  marrietl. 

Mrs  BuiTies  had  a  fine  complexion,  with  pale  i*ed  hair,  and  lieautiful 
dark  eyes.  She  was  of  a  neat  small  figure,  extremely  active  and  indus- 
trious—naturally cheerful,  but  in  later  life  possessed  by  anxieties,  no 
doubt  a  consequence  of  the  life  of  hardships  and  difficulties  through  which 
it  had  been  her  lot  to  pass.  She  sang  very  well,  and  ha<l  a  never-failing 
store  of  old  ballads  and  songs,  on  which  her  son  must  have  fe<l  in  his 
boyhood.  As  a  trait  of  the  life  of  Mrs  Bumes  in  the  days  of  sadness 
which  ])receded  her  huslmnd's  death,  Mrs  Begg  rememl)ere<l  the  old 
man  coming  in  one  day  from  sowing,  very  weary.     *He  had  used  all 
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tlie  thraslieil-up  grain,  and  was  now  desirous  of  preparing  some  for  a  feed 
to  the  iiorses ;  but  his  worthy  helpmate,  on  seeing  his  fatigued  state, 
insisted  that  he  should  refresh  himself  by  a  rest,  while  she  herself  would 
see  that  the  beasts  were  duly  cared  for.  She  then  went  to  the  barn  with 
her  servant,  Lizzy  Paton,  and  the  two  soon  had  the  necessary  com  for 
the  horses  both  thrashed  and  winnowed.*  Agnes  Burnea  continued  to 
reside  with  her  son  Gilbert  till  her  decease  in  1820,  in  her  88th  year,  and 
in  the  36th  year  of  her  widowhood. 


No.  II.-RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITINGS  WHICH 

INFLUENCED  BURNS. 

A  Manual  of  Religious  Belief,  in  a  Dialogue  between  Father 
AND  Son,  compiled  by  William  Bumes,  farmer  at  Mount  Oliphant, 
Ayrshire,  and  transcribed,  with  grammatical  corrections,  by  John 
Murdoch,  teacher. 

Son,  Dear  father,  you  have  often  told  me,  while  you  were  initiating 
me  into  the  Christian  Religion,  that  you  stood  bound  for  me,  to  give  me 
a  Christian  education,  and  recommended  a  religious  life  to  me.  I  would, 
therefore,  if  you  please,  ask  you  a  few  questions,  that  may  tend  to  confirm 
my  faith,  and  clear  its  evidences  to  me. 

Father,  My  dear  child,  with  gladness  I  will  resolve  to  you  (so  far  as  I 
am  able)  any  question  you  shall  ask ;  only  with  this  caution,  that  you 
will  believe  my  answers,  if  they  are  founded  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Question.  How  shall  I  evidence  to  myself  that  there  is  a  God  ? 

Answer,  By  the  works  of  creation  :  for  nothing  can  make  itself ;  and 
this  fabrick  of  nature  demonstrates  its  Creator  to  be  possessed  of  all 
possible  perfection,  and  for  that  cause  we  owe  all  that  we  have  to  Him. 

Questiofi,  If  God  l>e  possessed  of  all  possible  perfection,  ought  not  we 
then  to  love  Him,  as  well  as  to  fear  and  serve  Him? 

Answer,  Yes ;  we  ought  to  serve  Him  out  of  love,  for  his  perfections 
give  us  delightful  prospects  of  his  favour  and  friendship,  for  if  we  serve 
Him  out  of  love,  we  will  endeavour  to  be  like  Him,  and  God  will  love  Hia 
own  image,  and  if  God  love  us,  he  will  rejoice  over  us  to  do  us  good. 

Question,  Then  one  would  think  this  were  sufficient  to  determine  all 
men  to  love  God  ;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  so  much  wickedness  in 
the  world  ? 

Ansioer,  God's  Revealed  Word  teaches  us  that  our  first  parents  brake 
His  covenant,  and  deprived  us  of  the  influences  of  Hb  Grace  that  were  to 
be  expected  in  that  state,  and  introduced  Sin  into  the  world  ;  and  the 
Devil,  that  great  enemy  of  God  and  man,  laying  hold  on  this  instrument, 
his  kingdom  has  made  great  progress  in  the  world. 

Question.  But  has  God  left  His  own  rational  offspring  thus,  to  the 
tyranny  of  His  and  their  enemy  ? 

Anstcer,  No ;  for  Go<l  hath  addressed  His  rational  creatures,  by  telling 
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them  in  Hiii  Revealed  Word,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bmue 
the  head  of  the  Serpent,  or  Devil,  or  in  time  destroy  his  kingdom  ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  every  one  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Devil  should, 
through  the  promised  seed,  hy  faith  in  Him,  and  hnmble  sopplication, 
and  a  strennoos  use  of  their  own  faculties,  receive  sach  measores  of 
Grace,  in  and  through  this  method  of  God's  conveyance,  as  should  make 
them  able  to  overcome. 

Question.  But  by  what  shall  I  know  that  this  is  a  revelation  of  God, 
and  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable  ? 

Answer,  A  revelation  of  God  must  have  these  four  marks :  (1)  It  roust 
be  worthy  of  God  to  reveal ;  (2)  It  must  answer  all  the  necessities  of 
human  nature ;  (3)  It  must  be  sufficiently  attested  by  miracles ;  and  (4) 
It  is  known  by  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment.  That  it  is  worthy  of 
(lod  it  is  plain,  by  its  addressing  itself  to  the  reason  of  men,  and  plainly 
laying  before  them  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  liable,  with  motives 
and  arguments  to  persuade  them  to  their  duty,  and  promising  sach 
rewards  as  are  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  a  rational  souL 
Secondly,  it  provides  for  the  guilt  of  human  nature,  making  an  atone- 
ment by  a  mediator ;  and  for  its  weakness,  by  promising  the  assbt&nce 
of  (Jrod's  Spirit ;  and  for  its  happiness,  hy  promising  a  composure  of  mind, 
by  the  regulation  of  its  faculties,  and  reducing  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  the  Inxly  unto  the  subjection  of  reason,  enlightened  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  by  a  resuri-ection  of  the  body,  and  a  glorification  of  both  soul 
and  bo<ly  in  heaven,  and  that  to  last  through  an  eternity.  Thirdly,  as  a 
miracle  is  a  contradiction  of  the  known  laws  of  Natui*e,  demonstrating 
that  the  worker  has  the  power  of  Nature  in  his  hands,  and,  consequently, 
muMt  bo  (Jiod,  or  sent  by  His  commission  and  authority  from  Him  to  do 
such  and  such  things.  That  this  is  the  case  in  our  Scriptures  is  evident 
both  by  the  prophets,  under  the  Old,  and  our  Saviour,  under  the  New 
Testament.  Whenever  it  served  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  commiHsionR,  all  Nature  was  obedient  to  them ;  the  elements 
were  at  their  command,  also,  the  sun  and  moon,  yea,  Life  and  Death. 
Fourthly,  that  prophecies  were  fulfilleil  at  the  distance  of  many  hundreds 
of  yearn,  is  evident  by  comparing  the  following  texts  of  Scriptui-e  : — Gen. 
xlix.  10,  11  ;  Matth.  xxi.  5;  Isa.  vii.  14;  Matth.  i.  22,  23;  Luke  i.  34; 
Isa.  xl.  1  ;  Matth.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  4 ;  John  i.  23 ;  Isa. 
xlii.  1,  2,  3,  4.  A  dencription  of  the  chai-acter  of  Messiah  in  the  Old 
TcMtamont  Scriptures  is  fulfilled  in  all  the  Evangelists.  In  Isa.  1.  5,  His 
Hutrerings  are  prophesied,  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matth.  xxvi.  67,  and  xxvii.  26 ;  and  many  others,  as  that  Abraham's  seed 
should  1)0  strangers  in  a  strange  land  four  hundred  years,  and  being 
brought  to  Canaan,  and  its  accomplishment  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Moses, 
and  Joshua. 

Question.  Seeing  that  the  Scriptures  are  proven  to  l)e  a  revelation  of 
God  to  HIr  creatures,  am  I  not  indispensably  bound  to  believe  and  obey 
■^       ? 

nswer.  Yes< 
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Question.  Am  I  equally  bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  delivered  to  Moses 
upon  Mount  Sinai  ? 

Answer.  No ;  the  laws  delivered  to  Moftes  are  of  three  kinds ;  first, 
the  Moral  Law,  wiiich  is  of  eternal  and  indi8))ensah]e  obligation  on  all 
ages  and  nations ;  secondly,  the  law  of  Sacrifices  and  onlinances  were 
only  Ordinances  in  which  were  couched  tyi>es  and  shadows  of  things  to 
come,  and  when  that  dispensation  was  at  an  end,  this  law  ended  with 
them,  for  Christ  is  tiie  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness ;  thirdly,  laws 
that  I'espected  the  Jewish  commonwealth  can  neither  be  binding  on  us, 
who  ai-e  not  of  that  commonwealth,  nor  on  the  Jews,  because  their 
commonwealth  is  at  an  end. 

Question.  If  the  Moral  Law  be  of  indispensable  obligation,  I  become 
bound  to  perfect  and  perpetual  obedience,  of  which  I  am  incapable,  and 
on  that  account  cannot  hoi)e  to  \ie  justified  and  accepted  with  God  ? 

Anstver.  The  Moral  Law,  as  a  rule  of  life,  must  be  of  indispensable 
obligation,  but  it  is  the  gloiy  of  the  Ciiristian  religion,  that  if  we  be 
upright  in  our  endeavours  to  follow  it,  and  sincere  in  our  repentance, 
upon  our  failing  or  shortcoming,  we  shall  lie  accepted  according  to  what 
we  have,  and  siiall  increase  in  our  strength,  by  tiie  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  co-operating  with  our  honest  endeavours. 

Question.  Seeing  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  salvation,  hath  not  God  clearly  i-evealed  by  what  means  we 
may  obtain  this  great  blessing  ? 

A  nswer.  Yes :  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  pur- 
chase of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  :  and  through  faith  in  Him,  and  our 
humble  prayers  to  God  through  Chiist,  we  shall  receive  such  measures 
thereof  as  shall  answer  all  our  wants. 

Questioti.  What  do  you  understand  by  faith  ? 

Ansxcer.  Faith  is  a  firm  |>ersnasion  of  the  Divine  mission  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  He  is  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  complete  redemption  ;  or  as  He  is  represented  to  us  under  the  notion 
of  a  root,  and  we  the  branches,  deriving  ail  from  Him  ;  or  as  the  head, 
and  we  the  members  of  His  body  ;  intimating  to  us  that  this  is  the  way 
or  channel  through  which  God  conveys  His  blessings  to  us,  and  we  are 
not  to  expect  them  but  in  GoiVs  own  way.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ought  with  diligence  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  extent  of  His  commission,  or  what  they  declare  Him 
to  be,  and  to  receive  Him  acconlingly,  and  to  acquiesce  in  God's  plan  of 
our  salvation. 

Question.  By  what  shall  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  really  the  person 
that  was  prophecieil  of  in  the  Old  Testament ;  or  that  He  was  that  seed 
of  woman  that  was  to  destroy  the  Kingdom  of  Sin  ? 

Ansioer.  Besi<les  the  Scriptures  forecited,  which  fully  prove  him  to  be 
that  blessed  pei-son,  Christ  did  many  miracles :  he  healed  the  sick,  gave 
sight  to  the  blind,  made  the  lame  to  walk,  raised  the  dead,  and  fed 
thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  &c.  He  foretold  His  own  death  and 
resurrection,  and  the  wonderful  progress  of  His  religion,  in  spite  of  all 
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the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire — and  that  by  means  of  his  disciples,  a 
few  poor  illiterate  fislierinen. 

Question,  You  speak  of  repentance  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation 
— I  would  know  what  you  mean  by  rei>entance  ? 

Answer,  I  not  only  mean  a  sorrowing  for  sin,  but  a  labouring  to  see 
the  malignant  nature  of  it ;  as  setting  nature  at  variance  with  herself, 
by  placing  the  animal  part  before  the  rational,  and  thereby  putting 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  brute  l)easts,  the  consequence  of  which  will 
be  an  intestine  war  in  the  human  frame,  until  the  rational  part  be 
entirely  weakened,  which  is  spiritual  death,  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  renders  us  unfit  for  the  society  of  Goil's  spiritual  kingdom,  and  to 
see  the  beauty  of  holiness.  On  the  contrary,  setting  the  rational  part 
above  the  animal,  though  it  promote  a  war  in  the  human  frame,  every 
conflict  and  victory  affords  us  grateful  reflection,  and  tends  to  compose 
the  mind  more  and  moi'e,  not  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  animal  part, 
but  to  the  real  and  tnie  enjoyment  of  them,  by  placing  Nature  in  the 
order  that  its  Creator  designed  it,  which  in  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  thing  promotes  Spiritual  Life,  and  renders  us  more  and  more  fit  for 
Christ's  ftpiritual  kingdom ;  and  not  only  so,  but  gives  to  animal  life 
pleasure  and  joy,  that  we  never  could  have  had  without  it. 

Question,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  large  upon  religion  giving 
pleasure  to  animal  life  ;  for  it  is  represented  as  taking  up  our  cixxis  and 
following  Christ  ? 

Answer.  Our  Lord  honestly  told  His  disciples  of  their  danger,  and  what 
they  were  to  expect  by  being  His  followers,  that  the  world  would  hate 
them,  and  for  this  reason,  because  they  were  not  of  the  world,  even  as 
He  also  was  not  of  the  world  ;  but  He  gives  them  sufficient  comfort, 
showing  that  He  had  overcome  the  world  :  as  if  He  had  said,  you  must 
arm  youi-selves  with  a  resolution  to  fight,  for  if  you  be  resolved  to  be  my 
disciples,  you  expose  the  world,  by  setting  their  folly  in  its  true  light, 
and  therefore  every  one  who  is  not  brought  over  by  your  example,  will 
hate  and  oppose  you  as  it  hath  Me ;  but  as  it  hath  had  no  advantage 
against  Me,  and  I  have  overcome  it,  if  you  continue  the  conflict,  you,  by 
My  strength,  shall  overcome  likewise;  so  that  this  declaration  of  our 
Lord  cannot  damp  the  pleasures  of  life  when  rightly  considei'ed,  but 
rather  enlarges  them.  The  same  revelation  tells  us,  that  the  religious 
life  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
and  not  only  by  the  well-regulated  mind  described  in  my  last  answer,  as 
tending  to  give  pleasure  and  quiet,  but  by  a  fiim  trust  in  the  providence 
of  God,  and  by  the  help  of  an  honest  calling,  industriously  pursued,  we 
shall  receive  such  a  portion  of  the  comfortable  things  of  this  life  as  shall 
be  fittest  for  promoting  our  eternal  interest,  and  that  under  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  that  we  shall  o%'ercome  all  our 
difficulties  by  being  under  the  protection  of  infinite  power.  These  con- 
siderations cannot  fail  to  give  a  relish  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  Besides, 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  giving  pleasure  to  a  mind  so  regular  as  I 

ve  already  described,  it  must  exalt  the  mind  above  those  irregular 
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passions  that  jar,  and  are  contrary  one  to  another,  and  distract  the  mind 
by  contrary  pursuits,  which  is  described  by  the  Apostle  with  more 
strengtii  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (chap.  Ist,  from  verse  26  to  the 
end)  tlian  any  words  I  am  capable  of  framing  ;  especially  if  we  take  our 
Lord's  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  in  the  field  as  an  improve- 
ment of  these  doctiines,  as  it  is  in  Matth.  xiii.,  from  the  37  to  44  verse  ; 
and  Rev.  xx.,  from  verse  11  to  the  end.  If  these  Scriptures,  seriously 
considered,  can  suffer  any  man  to  be  easy,  judge  ye,  and  they  will 
remain  truth,  whether  believed  or  not.  Whereas,  on  a  mind  regular  and 
having  the  animal  part  under  subjection  to  the  rational,  in  the  very 
natui-e  of  the  thing  gives  unifonnity  of  puiiiuits.  The  desires,  rectified 
by  the  Word  of  Goil,  must  give  clearne^s  of  judgment,  soundness  of 
mind,  regular  afl'ections,  whence  will  How  peace  of  conscience,  good  hope, 
through  grace,  that  all  our  interests  are  under  the  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  This  gives  a  relish  to  animal  life  itself,  this  joy  that  no  man 
intermeddleth  with,  and  M'hicli  is  peculiar  to  a  Christian  or  holy  life ; 
and  its  comforts  and  blessings  the  whole  Scripture  is  a  comment  upon, 
especially  our  I^onrs  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  Matth.  v.  1-13,  and  its 
progress  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  in  the  xiiith  of  Matthew. 

Dr  Dalrymple  and  Dr  M*Gill.— In  Dr  Dalrymple's  w^tU^gs*  which 
are  expository  rather  than  controvernial,  Socinianism  can  merely  be 
detected  by  the  theological  critic.  His  works  deserve  study  in  connection 
with  Rums,  if  at  all,  for  their  tone.  Mildness  and  gentleness  of 
character  are  exhibited  in  everything  he  wrote,  and  the  reader  is  ever 
and  again  tempted  to  discover  in  statements  such  as  that  natural 
passions  are  not  criminal,  save  when  ill  directed  or  ill  employed,  that  no 
penitent  sinners  whatever  are  excluded  from  pardon,  the  origins  of  the 
poet's  working  theory  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  theological  dogmas  which  he 
hehl  so  loosely.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  try  to  construct  a  system 
of  divinity  out  of  tiie  scattered  materials  to  be  found  in  Dr  Dalrymple's 
expositions.  The  testimony  contained  in  the  dedication  to  his  colleague 
of  his  Historjf  of  Christ  for  the  Use  of  the  Unleamtd^  to  the  *  un- 
remitting accuracy'  with  which  Dr  M'Gill  explained  and  applied  by 
lectures  the  tniths  of  Scnpture,  shows  that  he  at  least  believed  that  ho 
was  substantially  at  one  with  his  brother  in  regard  to  doctiine. 

Dr  M*Gill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  able  and  (up  to  a  certain  point) 
bold  ami  frank  dogmatist.  His  Practical  Essay  07i  the  Death  of  Jesus 
Chi-ist  (Edinburgh,  1786)  was  fairly  enough  describe*!  by  his  chief  critic, 
Mr  Dun,  minister  of  Auchinleck,  as  *copie<l  after  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  and 
Socinus.*  Though  he  set  out  with  the  avowed  intention  of  calling  the 
attention  of  Christians  *  to  Avhat  all  are  agreed  in,  rather  than  to  those 
minuter  and  less  important  points  in  which  some  may  differ  from  others,' 
he  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that,  at  all  events,  the  theory  of  re<lemp- 
tion  which  he  propoundetl  would  probal)ly  provoke  from  the  orthodox 
such  criticisms  as  Mr  Dun's.  Perhaps,  in  one  passage  describing  the 
suffering  on  the  cross,  where  he  spoke  of  Chrbt  laying  aside  all  appear- 
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ance  of  his  divinity,  he  thought  to  diBann  such  charges  as  the  minister 
of  Auchinleck  brought  against  him — viz.,  that  he  was  attacking  the 
doctrines  which,  at  license  and  ordination,  he  subscribed  as  his  creed, 
'and  promised  to  God  and  the  Presbytery  to  defend  and  abide  in.* 
M^GiU's  theology  anticipated  in  some  degree  that  of  Maurice.  The 
piincipal  doctrine  of  his  *  Essay '  is  that  the  death  of  Christ  derived  all 
its  ellicacy  from  its  being  subservient  to  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  promoting  the  chief  happiness  of  man.  It  is  thus  stated  : 
'  Upon  the  whole,  to  suffer  many  indignities  in  the  world,  and  to  die  on 
the  cross  were  not  the  chief  and  ultimate  ends  of  our  Saviour's  mission, 
nor  any  dii-ect  ends  of  it  at  all,  but  only  incidental  calamities,  which 
could  not  fail  to  come  upon  him  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  mission 
faithfully,  amidst  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  The  direct  and 
immediate  end  of  his  missiou  was  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
or  reveal  the  Will  of  God  ;  to  confirm  his  doctiine  by  proper  evidences ; 
to  set  an  example  of  what  he  taught ;  and,  in  short,  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  sinners  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  whatever  sufferings 
the  doing  so  might  bring  upon  him,  and  though  it  should  cost  his  life.' 
Christ's  reward  was  declai'ed  to  be  the  power  to  forgive  the  penitent  and 
raise  the  dead  to  eternal  life,  as  well  as  to  punish  the  ultimately  dis- 
obedient ;  with  this  power  He  was  invested  in  return  for  His  obedience. 

Goudie's  Bible. — Essays  an  Various  Important  Sitbfects,  Moral  and 
Divine,  the  work  with  which  John  Goldie  contributed  to  the  *  black 
mischief '  which  befell  orthodoxy,  was  commonly  known  as  *  Goudie's 
Bible.'  Although  the  title  says  *in  three  volumes,'  it  is  probable  that 
only  the  fii-st  uppeai-ed.  It  was  originally  publbhed  (price  5s.  6d.)  at 
Glasgow  in  1779;  a  second  edition,  with  a  London  firm  as  publishers, 
being  issued  six  years  later,  in  conjunction  with  The  Gospel  Recovered. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  a  lai-ge  number  of  essays,  not  strung  together 
in  strict  sequence,  but  all  directed  to  the  confuting  of  the  practice  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  literally,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Origin- 
alists  (Bnrns's  Orthodox,  or  Old  Lights).  The  style  is  vigorous,  but 
loose  in  construction,  and  the  grammar  is  often  faulty.  While  upholding 
the  necessity  of  revealed  religion,  Goldie  starts  with,  and  supports 
throughout,  the  contention  that  every  text  of  Scripture  must  be 
'brouglit  to  the  infallible  test,  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the  true 
God  :  and  if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  will  not  agree  therewith, 
it  is  moi-ally  certain  that  it  consists  of  a  figurative  sense.'  After 
some  beating  about  the  bush,  the  author  applies  his  test  to  the  subjects 
of  divine  revelation  and  inspiration,  and  argues  with  considerable 
freedom,  and  not  a  little  heat — he  calls  the  doctrines  of  the  Literalists 
*  lying  vanities  ' — that  *  Ave  are  to  receive  and  esteem  revelations  only 
according  to  the  degiee  they  resemble  Him  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  for 
their  author.'  All  this  is,  however,  merely  preliminary  to  an  essay  on 
'Original  Sin.'  The  broadest  statement  of  the  author's  thesis  is  this: 
'The  great  cause  of  all  the  moral  evil  that  abounds  in  the  world  ariseth, 
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not  from  the  effect  of  what  they  call  original  sin,  proceeding  from  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  only  from  that  constitution  (being  subject  to  vanity) 
in  which  Adam  was  created  for  a  probationaiy  trial,  though  not  proof 
against  but  liable  to  fall.'  No  textual  argument  of  the  *  Originalists '  is 
too  trivial  for  him  to  refute  gravely  and  philosophically.  Thus  he 
declaims  and  reasons  against  the  doctrines  that  the  human  race  was 
depraved  tlirough  Adam's  sin,  that  animals  were  likewise  depraved  by 
the  same  cause,  that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  man  would  not  have  died, 
and  so  forth.  *The  weeping  of  children,'  a  pretended  proof  of  Original 
Sin,  is  treated  as  seriously  as  Infant  Baptism.  Depravity,  he  argues, 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  heredity,  because  sin  is  *  only  an  act  of  the 
creature,  and  is  more  metaphysical  than  the  spirit  itself,  because  it 
depends  upon  created  spirit  for  its  being,  and  not  upon  God.' 

Taylor  on  Original  Sin.— The  title  of  this  work  is.  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Proposed  to  Free  and  Candid  Examination :  By 
John  Taylor.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1740.  The  third,  dated 
1750,  is  an  8vo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages. 

In  the  first  part,  the  author  starts  with  the  admission  that '  all  truth 
necessary  to  salvation  is  i-evealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  He  immedi- 
ately adds  :  '  As  for  human  wisdom  and  knowledge,  I  ought  to  value  it» 
in  i-eligions  matters,  just  so  much,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  serves  to  unfold 
the  mind  and  meaning  of  God  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  interpretation  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  admit  anything  contradictory  to  the  common 
sense  and  understanding  of  mankind.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  there  are  no  more  than  five  places  in  the 
Bible  where  the  consequences  of  the  first  sin  are  certainly  spoken  of. 

I.  Gen.  iL  17.  *But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die.'  He  argues  that  the  punishment  here  threatened  is  simply 
the  loss  of  that  life  which  God  had  lately  conferred  upon  Adam.  He 
remarks  that  there  is  not  one  word  here  relating  to  Adam's  posterity. 

II.  Gen.  iii.  7-24.  *And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,'  &c.  In 
this  text  the  commentator  sees  only  that,  Adam  having  sinned,  and 
fallen  under  shame,  guilt,  and  fear,  'God  graciously  proposed  to  continue 
his  race,  to  appoint  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  the  kingdom  of  the 
Devil,  now  begun  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  withal  subjected  the  man  to 
sorrow,  labour,  and  death.'  III.  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22.  *  For  since  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came  also  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  *  From  this  place,'  he 
says,  *  we  cannot  conclude  that  any  other  evil  or  death  came  upon  man- 
kind in  consequence  of  Adam's  first  transgression,  besides  that  death 
from  which  mankind  shall  be  delivered  at  the  resurrection ;  whatever 
that  death  be.'  IV.  Rom.  v.  12-19.  'Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,'  &c.  The  author  acknowledges 
that  this  text  is  more  difficult ;  but  after  a  long  and  subtle  argument, 
he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that,  'furthermore,  God  in  Christ  hath 
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bestowed  upon  us  mercy  and  gifts,  privileges  and  advantages,  both  in 
this  and  a  future  world,  abundantly  beyond  the  reversing  of  any  eirils  we 
are  subject  to  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin. '  V.  1  Tim.  iL  14.  On  this 
text  the  author  makes  no  remarks. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  applied  in  support  of  the 
common  scheme  of  original  sin,  and  have  not  been  discussed  in  the  first 
part.  The  passages  exaniine<l  are  those  adduced  as  proofs  for  the  pro- 
positions laid  down  in  the  Larger  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  After  discussing  the  whole,  he  says :  '  I  cannot  see  that  we 
have  advanced  one  step  further  than  where  we  were  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  part — namely,  that  the  consequences  of  Adam's  first  trans- 
gression upon  ns  are  labour,  sorrow,  and  mortality.'  He  elsewhere  adds  : 
'  And  that  thereupon  a  new  dispensation,  abounding  with  grace,  was 
erected  in  a  Redeemer. ' 


No.  Iir.-TARBOLTON  MASON  LODGES. 

The  St  James's  Tarbolton  Lodge,  No.  178,  was  constituted  by  a  charter 
from  Kilwinning  in  1771.  A  number  of  membera  left  the  St  James's  in 
1773,  and  formed  themselves,  with  some  new  entrants,  into  the  St 
David's  Lodge.  A  union  of  the  two  took  place  on  the  25th  June  1781, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  one  lodge  then  constituted  should  bear  the 
name  of  St  David's ;  probably  a  compliment  or  concession  designed  to 
appease  the  schismatic  body.  Burns  was  admitted  an  apprentice  in  this 
sole  Tarbolton  Lodge,  styled  St  David's,  on  the  4th  July,  and  passed  and 
raised  on  the  1st  of  October  1781,  and  these  transactions  are  recorded  in 
the  books  |)eculiar  to  the  distinct  St  David's  Lodge.  A  new  disruption 
took  place  in  June  1782,  and  the  separating  body  then  reconstituted  the 
St  James's  Lodge.  Burns  was  of  this  party,  and  thenceforward  his  name 
is  found  only  in  the  books  of  the  distinct  St  James  s  Lodge.  It  would 
therefore  appear,  that  though  entered  in  what  was  nominally  the  St 
David's  Lodge,  he  does  not  proi)erly  belong  to  the  detached  lodge  now 
bearing  that  name,  but  to  the  lodge  distinctly  called  the  St  James's, 
which  he  has  immortalised  in  verse. 

St  James's  Lodge  has  still  in  keeping  its  minute-book  containing  three 
minutes  in  the  poet's  handwriting,  and  thirty  signed  by  him  as  Depute 
Master— to  which  office  he  was  elevated  in  July  1784.  The  lodge 
preserves  also  the  mallet  used  by  Burns  when  presiding  over  masonic 
meetings,  the  silver  badge  referred  to  in  the  •  Farewell  to  the  Brethren 
of  St  James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton,*  the  lo<lge  Bible,  dated  1775,  presented 
by  Burns,  and  the  holograph  letter  of  23d  August  1787,  excusing  himself 
from  attending  the  quarterly  meeting.  Mr  Peter  Watson,  Annbank, 
Tarbolton,  who  has  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  shows  that  *  Bums, 
who,  whether  living  at  Lochlea  or  Mossgiel,  must  have  had  several  miles 
to  walk  in  order  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  lodge,  was  most  attentive 
to  his  duties.'    The  Grand  Masters,  who  were  drawn  from  the  landed 
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geutry  of  the  iieighbouihuud,  and  iucluded,  in  Buru&'B  time,  Mr  James 
Montgomerie  of  Coilslield,  Mr  James  Dalryniple  of  Orangefield,  and  Mr 
Gavin  Hamilton,  seldom  visited  the  lodge,  and  in  their  absence  it  was 
the  dnty  of  the  De}>ute  Master  to  preside.  Bums  signed  minutes  as  D.M, 
(Kobt.  Burness  down  to  1st  March  1786,  Kobt.  Burns  afterwards),  from 
29th  June  1785  to  23d  May  1788,  and  pi-esided  at  two  meetings,  held  in 
October  and  November  of  the  same  year,  on  the  occasion  of  flying  visits 
from  Ellisland.  The  two  lodges  known  to  have  been  visited  by  the  ]>oet 
in  Edinburgh  were  St  Andrews,  where,  on  12th  January  1788,  the  Gi-and 
Master  of  Scotland  gave  the  toast  of  *  Caledonia  and  Caledonia's  Bard, 
Brother  Burns  ;'  and  Canougate  (Kilwinning)  Lodge,  which  assumeil  him 
as  a  member  on  1st  February  1787,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  its  ])oet 
laureate.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  of  St  Abb's  Lodge,  Eye- 
mouth, on  19th  May  1787,  during  his  liorder  tour.  As  Mr  Watson 
has  iH)inted  out,  his  last  recorded  appearance  at  a  meeting  of  St  James's 
was  made  on  1 1th  November  1788.  On  the  27th  of  the  following  month  he 
was  assumed  a  member,  *  being  a  Master  masswi  *  of  Dumfries  St 
Andrew's  Lodge,  the  Secretary — obviously  an  inaccurate  itei-son — describ* 
ing  him  as  of  'St  David's  Strabolton  Lo<lge  No.  178,' instead  of  St 
James's,  Tarbolton,  Na  178 ;  the  numlier  of  St  David's  in  which  Bums 
was  '  entered,'  but  from  which  he  seceded,  is  174.  Burns  attended  eleven 
of  the  sixteen  meetings  of  St  Andrew's  Lodge  held  during  his  stay  in  Dum- 
fries, 1791-96,  and  was  elected  Senior  Warden  on  30th  November  1792. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  Bart.,  of 
Ballochmyle,  is  in  Buras's  handwriting,  though  not  necessarily  com* 
posed  by  him.    Its  date  is  probably  the  end  of  1782  : 

'  Sir — We  who  snbecril)e  this  are  both  members  of  St  James's  Jwtodge, 
TarlK)lton,  and  one  of  us  in  the  office  of  Warden,  and  as  we  have  the 
honor  of  having  you  for  Master  of  our  Lodge,  we  ho|)e  you  will  excuse 
this  freedom,  as  you  are  the  proper  jterson  to  whom  we  ought  to  apply. 
We  look  on  our  Mason  Lo<lge  to  be  a  serious  matter,  both  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  Masonry  itself,  and  likewise  as  it  is  a  Charitable 
Society.  This  last,  indeetl,  does  not  interest  you  farther  than  a 
benevolent  heart  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  fellow-creatures  ;  but 
to  ns.  Sir,  who  are  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  to  have  a  fund  in 
view,  on  which  we  may  with  certainty  de|)end  to  be  kept  from  want 
should  we  be  in  circumstances  of  distress,  or  old  age,  that  is  a  matter  of 
high  importance. 

'  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  our  Lodge's  affairs,  with  respect  to  its 
finances,  have  for  a  good  while  been  in  a  wretched  situation.  We  liave 
considerable  sums  in  bilhr  which  lye  by  without  being  paid,  or  put  in 
execution,  and  many  of  our  members  never  mind  their  yearly  dues,  or 
anything  else  l>elonging  to  our  Lodge.  And  since  the  separation  from 
St  David's,  we  are  not  sure  even  of  our  existence  as  a  Lodge.  There  has 
been  a  dispute  before  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  how  decided,  or  if  decided 
at  all,  we  know  not. 

*  For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  humbly  beg  the  favor  of  yon,  as  soon 
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as  convenient,  to  call  a  meeting,  and  let  us  consider  on  boiue  means  to 
retrieve  our  wretched  affairs. — We  are,  etc* 


No.  IV.-GAVIN   HAMILTON   AND   THE   MAUCHLINE 

KIRK-SESSION. 

The  parociiial  persecution  of  Gavin  Hamilton  did  not  terminate  with 
the  events  which  provoked  *  Holy  Willie's  Prayer.*  On  the  27th  October 
(1785),  the  Session  resolved  not  to  erase  the  minutes  of  which  he  had 
complained,  'because  he  continues  to  give  more  and  more  offence  by 
neglect  of  public  ordinances,  and  that  in  disobedience  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  reverend  presbytery.' 

On  the  2d  of  August  1787,  the  Session  is  informed  that  Gavin  Hamilton, 
on  the  last  Lord's  Day,  caused  his  servant,  James  Brayan,  to  dig  some 
potatoes  in  his  garden.  By  a  letter  of  the  8th  September,  Mr  Hamilton 
makes  the  following  explanation  : — *  I  was  walking  with  my  children  in 
the  forenoon  in  the  garden,  when  some  of  them  petitioned  for  a  few  new 
potatoes,  having  got  none  that  season.  I  considered  the  request  as  so 
very  reasonable,  particularly  from  those  who  made  it,  that  I  did  not 
scruple  to  listen  to  their  demands  ;  nor  had  I  an  idea  that  raising  a  few 
potatoes  in  a  private  garden  would  have  given  offence  to  any  person, 
more  than  pulling  any  garden  stuff.* 

In  their  answer,  the  Session  express  doubt  of  the  fact  of  the  chOdren 
having  had  none  that  season,  'being  informed  that  there  were  new 
potatoes  in  his  house  some  days  before  that  Sabbath,  for  proving  whereof, 
if  necessary,  witnesses  are  named.*  Some  time  after,  they  find  that  two 
and  a  half  rows  of  potatoes,  each  row  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  were  dug, 
and  that  the  child  was  employed  to  gather  them ;  they  therefore  pass 
sentence,  ordering  Mr  Hamilton  to  appear  and  answer,  not  for  the  sin  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  but  *  for  the  guilt  of  contumacy.  *  The  latter  charge 
was  pressed  before  the  Presbyteiy  of  Ayr,  and  dismissed,  on  technical 
grounds.  Not  to  be  beaten,  Mr  Anld  commenced  de  novOt  summoned 
Mr  Hamilton  to  answer,  not  merely  for  the  potato-digging,  but  also  for 
the  old  offence  of  neglecting  public  ordinances,  and  induced  the  Session 
to  sentence  him  to  profess  repentance,  promise  amendment,  and  submit 
to  a  rebuke  from  the  chair.  This  sentence  also  the  presbytery  reversed, 
merely  recommending  Mr  Hamilton,  in  regard  to  potato-digging,  *  to  be 
more  careful  in  not  giving  publick  offence  on  the  Lord's  Day.*  This 
ended  the  matter  so  far  as  the  principal  delinquent  was  concerned  ;  but 
on  the  13th  January  1788,  James  Brayan  stood  a  rebuke  for  having  dug 
the  potatoes.  Further,  Mr  Anld  demanded  *  reparation  *  from  Mr  Robert 
Aiken  (Mr  Hamilton's  agent  in  the  various  processes  before  the  presby- 
tery), for  his  hard  speeches,  and  ultimately,  through  the  intermediation 
of  a  committee  of  presbytery,  got  it  in  the  shape  of  an  admission  that 
'  in  the  heat  of  his  argument  for  a  client  he  may  have  expressed  himself 
iniproperly,  and  that  he  is  sorry  for  any  umbrage  or  offence  Mr  Auld  may 

>ve  taken  at  this,  as  he  never  meant  to  injure  him.* 
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No.  V.-THE  METRES  OF  BURNS. 

Burns  took  bis  favourite  forms  of  verse  from  Ramsay  and  Fergusson. 
The  peculiar  stanza  employed  in  the  verses  '  To  a  Mouse '  had  been  largely 
employed  by  Scottish  poets  for  comic  subjects :  Bums  showed  that  it 
was  capable  of  more  serious  use,  and  Wordsworth  afterwards  stamped  it 
with  his  approbation.  Fergusson,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bums, 
found  many  poems  in  this  stanza  in  the  volumes  of  Ramsay.  liamsay 
found  it  in  use  with  his  senior  contemporary,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertheld  ; 
and  Hamilton,  again,  had  before  him  several  poems  of  the  same  form, 
which  had  been  produced  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Robert  Semple  of  Beltrees.  It  is  curious  to  find  at  that  early  period 
burlesque  elegies  on  the  noted  piper  Habbie  Simpson,  and  *  Sandy  Briggs, 
butler  to  the  Laird  of  Kilbarchan,'  exactly  resembling  that  of  Bums  on 
Tarn  Samson.    For  example,  from  the  elegy  on  Briggs : 


poor— thirsty 
dinner-bell 


well— cover 
bind 


reciprocal 
dripping 


Wha  'U  jaw  ale  on  my  drouthy  tongue. 
To  cool  the  heat  o'  hght  and  lung? 
Wha 'U  bid  me,  when  the  kail-bell's  rung, 

To  board  me  speed  7 
Wha  'U  set  me  by  the  barrel-bung, 

Since  Sandy's  dead? 

Wha  *11  set  me  dribbling  by  the  tap  ? 
While  winking  I  begin  to  nap, 
Then  lay  me  down,  and  weel  me  hap, 

And  bin'  my  head. 
I  needna  think  to  get  ae  drap, 

Since  Sandy 's  dead. 

Well  did  the  master-cook  and  he 
Wi*  giff-ga£f  courtesies  agree. 
While  tears  as  fast  as  kitchen  fee 

Drapt  frae  his  head. 
Alake  a  day !  though  kind  to  me, 

Tet  now  he 's  dead ! 

The  stanza  may  be  traced  in  slightly  different  forms  amongst  the  wiiters 
of  the  preceding  century.  We  find  Sir  Richard  Maitland  employing  one 
only  differing  from  it  in  the  want  of  a  line.  When  we  go  seventy  years 
further  back,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  stanza  in  a  peculiar  group  of  the 
poems  of  Dunbar,  where  rhymed  couplets  were  somewhat  conceitedly 
associateil  with  alternate  rhymes.  It  is,  however,  of  much  more  ancient 
origin.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  in  an  article  in  the  Athtncnim  of  June 
30,  1866,  traced  it  back  to  the  Troubadours,  and  quoted  examples  dating 
as  far  back  as  1200. 

Another  of  the  favourite  metres  of  Bums  is  that  employed  in  his  first 

'  Epistle  to  Davie  '—a  remarkably  complicated  and  difficult  stanza,  but 

which  the  poet  had  so  completely  mastered,  through  his  extraordinary 

command  of  language,  that  he  would  employ  it  in  scribbling  a  note  on 
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the  most  trivial  biuiness  to  a  friend.  Tliis  stanza  was  adopted  by 
Kanisay  in  a  poem  entitled  'The  Vision,*  which  he  wrote  in  the  style  of 
a  former  age,  and  passed  off  in  his  Evergreen  as  an  antique.  Kanisay 
found  his  model  in  the  M'ell-known  poem  styled  *  The  Cherry  and  the 
Slae/  by  Alexander  Montgomery,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  The  stanza  was  used  by  a  poet  who  lived  before  the  days  of  Mont- 
gomery, though  only,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  one  piece.  This  piece  is 
'  Ane  Ballat  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,'  written  by  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
land.  As  Maitland  wrote  thb  curious  poem,  '  to  the  tune  of  the  Banks 
of  Helicon,'  we  may  safely  assume  that  there  was  at  least  one  previous 
example  of  the  stanza.  It  does  not  occur,  however,  in  any  of  the  poems 
of  Dunbar,  Douglas,  Henr^'son,  or  other  of  the  early  '  Makars.' 

A  third  stanza  worthy  of  special  notice  is  that  employed  in  the  '  Holy 
Fair '  and  '  Ordination.'  Here  Burns  directly  imitated  Fergusson's  '  Leith 
Races '  and  '  Hallow  Fair ;'  but  the  stanza  >vas  first  brought  into  vogue 
by  Ramsay,  in  the  continuation  which  he  wrote  of  *  Christ's  Kirk  o*  the 
Green.'  The  form  of  the  stanza  was  slightly  altered  by  Ramsay,  Mho 
improved  it  in  both  sound  and  pith.  The  poem  *  Peebles  to  the  Play,'  is 
in  the  same  stanza,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  termination,  the  char- 
acteristic phrase  '  that  day '  being  wanting.  Though  apparently  a  pro- 
duct of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  published  till  1785,  and  was 
probably  unknown  to  Bums  at  the  time  when  his  volume  was  published. 
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No.  VI. -ADDITIONAL  STANZAS  OF  "THE  VISION.' 

Wlien  contemplating  his  West  India  voyage.  Bums  sent  Mrs  Stewart 
of  Stair  a  MS.  volume  (now  dispersetl)  containing,  besides  other  poems, 
an  unabridged  copy  of  'The  Vision.'  In  that  copy  there  are  twenty 
stanzas  wliich  did  not  appear  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition.  Seven  of 
these  were  put  into  the  Edinburgh  edition.  The  others  are  here 
appendeil : 

After  the  eighteenth  stanza  of  printed  copies  : 

With  secret  throes  I  marked  that  earth, 
Tliat  oottage,  witness  of  my  birth ; 
And  near  I  saw,  bold  issuing  forth 

In  youthful  pride, 
A  Lindsay,  race  of  noble  worth. 

Famed  far  and  wide. 

Wliere,  hid  behind  a  spreading  wood, 
An  ancient  Pict-built  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  pair ; 
Sweet  shone  their  high  maternal  blood. 

And  father's  air.* 

*  Sundniin.— ^.    Mr  Hamflton  of  Sundmm  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Colonel  MoDtgoni- 
erie  of  Coilstteld.    The  '  female  pair '  were  Lillias  and  Margartt  Hamilton. 
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An  ancient  tower  *  to  memory  brought 
How  Dettingen's  bold  hero  fought ; 
Stilly  far  from  sinking  into  nought, 

It  owns  a  lord 
Who  *far  in  western 'f  dimates  fought 

With  trusty  sword. 

Among  the  rest  I  well  oould  spy 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy, 
The  soldier  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water ; 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy 

That  owned  me  fraUr.X 

After  the  twentieth  stanza : 

Near  by  arose  a  mansion  fine,  § 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine ; 
Not  rustic  muses  such  as  mine. 

With  holly  crown*d, 
But  th'  ancient,  tuneful,  laurell'd  Nine, 

From  classic  ground. 

I  moum'd  the  card  that  Fortune  dealt. 
To  see  where  bonie  Whitefoords  dwelt ;  H 
But  other  prospects  made  me  melt, 

That  Tillage  near ;  If 
There  Nature,  Friendship,  Love !  I  felt. 

Fond-mingling  dear  1 

Hail !  Nature*s  i>ang,  more  strong  than  death  I 
Warm  Friendship's  glow,  like  kindling  wrath  ! 
Love,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  dying  friend ! 
'Not  even' **  with  life's  wild  devious  path 

Your  force  shall  end  I 

The  Pow'r  that  gave  the  soft  alarms, 
In  blooming  Whitefoord's  rosy  charms. 
Still  threats  the  tiny-feathered  arms. 

The  barbM  dart, 
While  lovely  Wilhelmina  warms 

The  coldest  heart. -ft 

♦  SUir.— B. 

t  Tliese  words  are  written  over  the  original  in  another  hand. 

t  Captain  James  Montgomerie,  Master  of  St  James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton,  to  which  the 
anther  has  the  honour  to  belong.— A 

S  Auchinleck.— B.  The  poet  here  pays  a  compliment  to  the  Boswell  flunily,  and  parUeu- 
larly  to  the  biographer  of  Johnson. 

II  Ballochmyle.    The  Whitefoords  were  at  this  time  parting  with  the  property. 

H  Manchline. 

••  Originally  'only.* 

It  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  the  '  Bonie  Lass  of  Ballochmyle.' 
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After  the  twenty-first  stanza : 

AVhere  Lagar  leaves  his  moorland  plaid,* 
Where  lately  Want  was  idly  laid, 
I  markdd  busy,  bustling  Trade, 

In  fervid  flame, 
Beneath  a  Patroness's  aid,t 

Of  noble  name ; 

Wild,  countless  hills  I  could  survey, 
And  countless  flocks  as  wild  as  they ; 
But  other  scenes  did  charms  display. 

That  better  please, 
Where  pollshM  manners  dwelt  with  Gray^ 

In  rural  ease. 

Where  Cessnock  pours  with  gurgling  sound,  § 
And  Irwine,  marking  out  the  bound, 
Enamour'd  of  the  scenes  around, 

Slow  runs  his  race, 
A  name  I  doubly  honor'd  found,  || 

With  knightly  grace. 

Brydon's  brave  ward,  I  saw  him  stand,^ 
Fame  humbly  offering  her  hand, 
And  near  his  kinsman's  rustic  band,** 

With  one  accord. 
Lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot, 
Near  sandy  wilds  I  last  did  note,tt 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  hot. 

At  times  overran ; 
But  large  in  every  feature  wrote. 

Appeared,  the  Man. 
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No.  VII.— SALE  OF  THE  KILMARNOCK  EDITION. 

The  onginal  of  John  Wilson's  account  for  the  printing  of  the  Poerns, 
with  a  list  of  subscribers,  or  rather  of  persons  to  whom  Wilson  gave 
out  copies  on  account  of  the  author,  was  for  long  in  the  possession  of 
Robert  Cole,  of  52  Upper  Norton  Place,  London. 

•  Cumnock.— J5.  f  Probably  Mrs  Stewart  herself. 

t  Mr  Farquhar  Gray.— B.  S  Auchinskieth.— B. 

II  Caprington.— B.    Cunningham  of  Caprington,  Baronet. 
IT  Colonel  Fullerton.- B.    ('  Fullarton '  is  the  now  generally  accepted  spelling.) 
•♦  Dr  Fiillcrton.— B. 

tt  Orangefleld.— B.    Mr  Dalrymple  of  Orangefleld,  near  Ayr,  was,  as  will  subsequently 
appear,  an  active  patron  of  Burns. 
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It  gives  particulara  as  to  the  disposal  of  70  copies  by  Mr  Wilson 
liiiiiselfy  at  Ss.  per  copy.  Among  tbe  names  occur  those  of  Mr  W. 
Parker,  Mr  Samson  (hero  of  the  Elegy)^  Mr  Ralph  Sellars  (a  member  of 
the  Tarbolton  Bachelors'  Club),  Mr  Kankiue  [of  Adamhill?],  and  Mr 
John  Neilson  (5  copies).  Mr  Aiken,  of  Ayr,  gets  one  copy  on  the  31st 
of  July — 12  copies  on  the  5th  August,  20  on  the  10th,  40  on  the  12th,  36 
on  the  14th,  and  36  more  on  the  16th  ;  thus  nearly  oue-fonrth  of  the 
whole  impression  was  disposed  of  in  a  few  days  by  this  zealous  friend  of 
the  author.  Gilbert  Burns  states  that  Mr  William  Parker  of  Kilmaiiiock 
was  a  subscriber  for  35  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  his  brother's  Poenis. 
This  is  not  confirmed  by  the  present  paper ;  but  Robert  Muir,  another 
Kilmarnock  friend  of  the  poet,  and  one  of  whom  he  spoke  after  his 
death  in  the  tenderest  terms,  obtains  on  the  2d  August  two  copies,  and 
between  that  and  the  17th,  70  more.  Perhaps  Gilbert  has  inadvertently 
given  Parker's  name  instead  of  Muir's. 

*Mr  Smith,  Mauchline' — doubtless  the  bosom-friend  of  the  poet — 
obtains  on  the  4th  August  one  copy,  and  on  the  8th,  40.  Mr  Hamilton  on 
the  ISth  obtains  40  copies.  David  Sillar  seems  to  have  disposed  of  14 
Mr  Kennedy,  Dumfries  House,  of  20 ;  John  Logan,  Esq.  of  Laight,  of  20 
Mr  Walter  Morton,  Cumnock,  of  6 ;  Mr  Niven,  Maybole  (the  *  Willie 
of  the  Kirkoswald  schooldays),  of  7 ;  Mr  Gilbert  Burns,  of  70 ;  Mr 
M*Whinnie,  of  20.  Bums  himself  receives  a  copy  on  the  3d  of  August ; 
another  on  the  4th ;  one  more  on  the  5th. 

On  August  28,  less  than  a  month  after  the  volume  was  ready,  599  had 
l)een  disposed  of,  and  there  then  remained  on  hand  only  13. 
Wilson's  account  for  printing  is  as  follows  : 

Mr  Robert  Burns, 

To  John  Wilson,  Dr, 

Aug.  28,  1786.    Priutmg  15  sheets  at  198.,  .  .  .  £14  6  0 

19  Beams  13  quires  paper  at  178.,       .  .  .        16  4  0 

Carriage  of  the  paper,        .  .  0  8  9 

Stitching  612  copies  m  blue  paper  at  l}d.,  .  .         4  9  3 


Aug.  19.  By  cash, 

II     28L  H       II 


£35  17 

0 

£6    3 

0 

14  13 

0 

10  10 

0 

31    6 

0 

£4  11 

0 

• 

1    7 

0 

By  70  copies. 


By  9  copies, 

£3    4    0 
Oct.  6th.  By  cash  in  full,  .  .  .  .340 

Kiluiamock,  Settled  tUe  above  account, 

John  Wilson. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  errors  here.    The  second  item 
should  be  £16,  14h.  Od.— not  £16,  4s.  Od.     But  in  the  summation  another 
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mistake  of  the  same  amount  ia  made,  so  that  the  total  of  the  account 
is  correct. 

Six  hundred  copies,  at  3s.  each,  would  produce  £00 ;  and  if  there  were 
no  more  to  be  deducted  from  that  sum  than  the  expenses  of  pa|>er,  print- 
ing, and  stitching,  there  would  remain  upwards  of  £64  as  profit  The 
poet,  however,  speaks  of  realising  only  £20  by  the  speculation. 


No.  VIII.— MARY  CAMPBELL. 

While  the  popular  conception  of  Bums's  Highland  Mary — a  conception 
borne  out  by  everything  he  has  written  about  her — ^is  that,  as  the  late 
Professor  Nichol  of  Glasgow  University  put  it,  she  was  the  'white 
rose '  that '  grew  up  and  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  his  passion-flowers,*  it 
is  undeniable  that,  in  some  quarters,  a  very  different  view  has  been 
taken  of  her  character.  Un verifiable  village  gossip  of  a  century  old 
calls  for  no  attention,  but  suggestions  put  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  serious  and  careful  biography  cannot  be  passed  over.  In  the 
third  Aldine  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  BumSt  published 
in  1893  by  Messrs  George  Bell  &  Sons,  and  edited  by  Mr  George  A. 
Aitken,  the  following  statements  occur  in  a  note  (Vol.  I.,  p.  xxxiz.) : 
'It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  {Bums  Chronicle  for  1892)  on  unques- 
tionable authority  that  a  cei*tain  Mary  Campbell  was  living  in  the 
parish  of  Dundonald  in  1783,  and  probably  earlier ;  was  at  Mauchline 
by  April  1784 ;  and  was  residing  in  the  parish  of  Stair  in  February 
1786.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  in  1782,  Burns  was  living  at  Irvine, 
part  of  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald ;  that  he  afterwards  main- 
tained his  acquaintance  with  persons  in  the  town  ;  that,  in  March  1784, 
he  went  to  reside  at  Mossgiel,  close  to  Mauchline ;  that,  in  July  1785, 
Highland  Mary  l)ecame  nurse  at  Gavin  Hamilton's,  at  Mauchline,  and 
that,  in  May  1786,  the  parting  with  Highland  Mary  occurred  in  the 
parish  of  Stair,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  most  remarkable  series  of 
coincidences— coincidences  so  strong,  indeed,  that  though  absolute  proof 
is  wanting,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  presumption  that  this  Mary 
Campbell,  to  whose  movements  I  have  referred,  is  the  same  person  as 
Highland  Mary.  If  that  be  the  case,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Burns  fii-st  made  her  acquaintance  while  he  M'as  at  Irvine.'  The 
character  of  *  this  Mary  Campl>ell,*  who  Mr  Aitken  'strongly  presumes  ' 
to  be  the  same  pei-son  as  *  Highland  Mary,' need  be  no  longer  amyster}-. 
It  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  kirk-session  of  Dundonald  parish  : 

*  1784.  April  25.— Mary  Campl»ell,  an  unmarried  woman,  al.«*o  appeared 
before  the  Session,  and  confessed  she  had  brought  forth  a  child  in  the 
parish  of  Mauchline.  She  was  sessionally  rebuked  and  exhorted  to 
repentance,   and  being  interrogate  M-ho  was  the  father  of  her  child 
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answered  John  Hay  in  Panl&tone,  and  that  she  resided  in  this  parish 
when  the  guilt  was  committed.  Tlie  Session  appointed  Mr  Duncan  (the 
minister)  to  write  John  Hay  of  this  other  accusation,  and  to  desire  his 
answer  thereto. 

*  1784.  May  2.— Same  day  Mr  Duncan  reported  that  he  had  wrote 
John  Hay  and  Iiad  receivetl  his  answer,  which  was  read  and  ap[>ointed 
to  be  insert  in  the  Minutes — the  tenor  whereof  follows :  "  Paulstone, 
May  Ist,  1784.— Sir— yours  of  the  27th  April  I  received  intimats  me  that 
Mary  Campbell  had  appeared  in  your  Session  and  charged  me  as  the 
father  of  her  child.  That  I  entirely  deny  as  I  never  had  anything  to 
do  witli  her  that  way.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant  (signed 
John  Hay).  Directed  thus :  The  Revnd.  Mr  Robert  Duncan,  Dun- 
donald." 

*  1784.  May  9. — Same  day  Mary  Campbell  appeared  before  the  Session, 
and  upon  hearing  the  Minutes  of  last  Session  read,  still  pei-sisted  in  her 
accusation  of  John  Hay  as  the  father  of  her  child.  Being  interrogate  if 
she  could  aduce  any  presumption  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him,  declared 
she  ha<l  received  money  from  him  at  two  different  times  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  and  the  child  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  each  time, 
and  further  declares  that  Mr  Hay  said  to  her  that  he  would  give  her 
money  to  help  up  with  the  child,  but  that  he  would  not  take  with 
it  publicly ;  being  further  asked  if  she  had  any  witnesses  to  produce  to 
verify  these  assertions,  answereil  she  had  none.  The  Session,  considering 
the  alK)ve  affair,  delay  doing  anything  more  about  it  till  fnrther  light  be 
given  anent  it,  as  it  appears  to  them  only  a  bare  accusation. 

'  1786.  Feb,  26.— The  Session,  underatanding  that  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  have  ordaineil  John  Hay  to  pay  four  pound  ster.  yearly  to  Mary 
Campbell  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  she  has  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
as  she  now  resides  in  the  parif<h  of  Stair,  agree  to  transfer  the  cognisance 
of  that  scandal  as  to  her  to  the  Kirk-session  of  Stair,  who  will  please  to 
take  the  said  Mary  Campbell  under  discipline  for  her  guilt  of  fornication 
with  John  Hay,  and  absolve  her  therefrom  according  to  the  rules  of  this 
Church,  and  appoint  their  clerk  to  send  a  copy  of  their  Minutes  to  the 
Revnd.  Mr  John  Steel,  Minister  of  Stair.* 

*  1787.  December  17.— John  Hay  voluntarily  confessed  fornication  with 
Janet  Siller  and  Mary  Campbell  and  also  with  Euphan  Bowie  from  the 
New  Town  of  Ayr,  and  the  father  of  a  child  brought  forth  by  each  of 
them,  and  also  confessed  fornication  with  Margaret  Ceurdie  and  Agnes 
M'Cletchie,  formerly  confesse<l  by  him.  The  Sess.  appointed  him  to 
confess  publicly  any  day  he  pleased.' 

Let  us  see  what  Mr  Aitken's  '  strong  presumption '  amounts  to  : 

(1)  Bums  probably  knew— or  knew  of— Mary  Campbell  in  Irvine  in 

1782.     He  certainly  knew  of  her  *  disgrace*  in  Muuchline  in  1784.     He 

could  not  fail  to  know  of  the  revival  of  the  '  scandal '  associated  with 

that  'disgrace'  in  the  parish  of  Stair  in  February  1786.     Yet  some- 

*  Unfortunately,  the  kirk-seMion  records  of  the  parish  of  Stair  and  the  ininute-book  of 
the  Justices  of  Peace  for  Kyle  relating  to  this  period  have  not  been  recovered. 
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wlitirn  Wdtwinffi  tlie  riilildle  of  the  following  mooth  jumI  the  noddle  U 
M11.V1  lt«  aildt'DHMixl  the  mother,  not  of  biM,  but  of  John  Uar*  child  : 

O  gwiMri  growl  the  lime  and  the  MSfiffc, 

And  th«  Apph;  on  the  pine ; 
Hut  ft'  the  chamift  o'  the  Indies 

Cftn  never  e<|iul  thine. 


A  tf  III  II 


....  hor  V)ONom  Imnui  with  hcmor^i  gloi 
My  fftithful  Highland  Unie,  O. 


HU  yt^iii'M  liiUtr  ho  ooiihl  write  of  tliin  girl,  'My  HigliUnd  lame  wna  a 
wanii  liiiiirUul,  (diariiiing  young  woman  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with 
yniiuruuM  lovtt.'  In  the  light  of  'strong  presnmption/  this  portion  of 
Hui'Iim'm  Ufu  would  require  to  lie  rewritten  thus:  'Burns's  faithful 
Highland  IiumI(i  whm  a  warm-hearted,  channing  young  woman  who  had 
hle«uit«d  John  Hay  with  a  I^m)  generous  love — ^as  did  four  other  girls  !* 

(U)  Aootudliig  tt)  the  '  sti'ong  presumption '  theory,  Mrs  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, who  wiiM  of  'gentle '  AyrHliira  blood,  had  no  objection,  in  July  1785, 
III  admitting  liiUi  her  houMohold  as  nursemaid,  a  young  woman  who,  in 
\\v  befiM^  April  I7M4,  had  given  birth  to  a  child  in  Mauchline. 

(H)  Aooonling  to  the  'strong  pi'esumption '  theory.  Bums,  in  1786, 
whnii  iHiiitemplatliig  exile  t<i  the  West  Indies,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
man  Inge,  In  uplte  of  his  '  desertion '  by  Jean  Armour,  turned,  for  consol- 
ation, to  a  girl  wIhwo  name,  having  flgui'ed  in  the  kirk-session  books  of 
Mauohllne  and  Stair,  must  have  l>eeu  notorions  in  the  district.  He, 
huhltim^d  with  oni«  Illegitimate  child,  and  knowing  that  Jean  Armour 
would  shortly  give  birth  to  another — as  events  turned  out,  to  two  other 
(dilldit^ii  oC  whom  he  was  the  father,  contemplated  going  out  to 
Jamaica  to  a  situation  worth  £!H)  a  year,  and  coming  back  to  Ayrshire  to 
marry  the  mother  of  an  Illegitimate  child,  of  which  he  was  not  the  father. 

{i)  AoooiHllug  to  the  '  stnmg  presumption  *  theory.  Burns  went  through 
a  solt^mn  i>ei^mouy,  evidence  as  to  which  is  borne  by  the  texts  on  the 
Hlblo  now  pi^^orvtnl  In  the  Ayr  Monument,  with  a  girl  who  had  shown 
her  neU  i^^|HH>t  by  iHHHuiilng  the  mother  of  a  child  to  a  Dundonald 
farmer ) 

II aM  not  enough  Ihh^u  nald  to  show  that  the  'strong  presumption  '  of 
the  Identity  of  the  Mary  TampMl  of  the  Dundonald  kirk -session  records 
with  Mhe  faithful  Highland  lansie^not  only  of  generally  accepted  tra- 
dlthm»  but  of  IturuA^M  )HH^try  and  prt>ae,  is  based  on  grotesque  incredibility  ? 
Why  m>t  rather  take  the  ct^mmon-aense  view  of  the  matter,  and  assume 
it  to  )h^  at  leawt  ^HKHHible  that  thera  were  more  Mary  Campbells  than  one 
in  the  )mriAh  of  Mauchline  at  the  time?  Mr  Aitken  himself  says: 
'  It  muMt  1h>  addtsl  that  fr\oii  information  obtaineil  from  Mr  Lawrence 
MathcHon  of  Kilwinning  and  the  Kev.  Dr  Blair,  it  appears  that  Highland 
MMry  had  a  t\)>^t  immisIu  who  was  also  nameil  Mary  Campbell,  and  who 
ieil  a  man  namoil  Lunk,'  v^c.«  and  then  proceeds  to  show  the  improb- 
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ability  of  this  second  Mary  Campbell  beinf^  the  Mary  of  the  Duudonald 
kirk-session  records.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  hunt  for  this  Mary  among 
the  supposed  relatives  of  the  Highland  lassie.  The  Dundonald  Mary 
Campbell  is  positively  stated  to  have  given  birth  to  her  child  in  Mauch- 
line.  It  was— and  still  is — the  fashion  for  a  servant  girl  when  *in 
trouble '  to  go  to  the  house  of  her  mother,  or  to  other  relatives,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  nobody  else — certainly  not  an  employer — will  give  her 
shelter  in  such  an  unfortunate  position.  It  becomes,  then,  tolerably,  nay 
morally,  cei-tain,  that  the  Mary  of  the  Dundonald  records  was  a  Mauch- 
line  girl,  a  Lowland,  not  a  Highland,  lassie,  an  Ayrshire,  not  an  Argyll- 
shire, Campbell.  This  reasonable  explanation  of  the  so-called  *  curious 
coincidence  '  is  strengthenetl  by  the  fact  that  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  Campl)ells— even  for  Ayrshire — in 
Mauchline  parish  and  village,  from  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  whose 
factor  was  Gavin  Hamilton,  down  to  excisemen,  cotters,  and  labourers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  some  ten  or  eleven  yeara  ago  that  an 
antiquary,  making  researches  in  parish  records,  stumbled  on  the  Mary 
Campbell  of  the  Dundonald  kirk-session  books.  Even  gossip  had  not 
asserted  that  this  Mary  Campljell  was  the  Highland  lassie  of  Bunis's 
prose  and  verse,  or  the  nursemaid  in  Gavin  Hamilton's  house,  for  the 
simple  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  two  were  perfectly  well  known  to  be 
diiFerent  persons.  Bums  has  never  been  accused  of  doing  anything 
supremely  foolish.  Yet,  on  the  *  strong  presumption '  theory,  Burns  is 
virtually  represented  as  having,  during  his  own  lifetime,  attempted  to 
pass  off  this  ex -mistress  of  John  Hay  as  a  pure  girl,  the  soul  of  *  honour,' 
and  his  *  faithful  Highland  lassie,'  and  to  make  his  readers  believe  that 
she,  a  Mauchline  girl,  'crossed  the  sea'  to  make  arrangements  for  'our 
projectetl  change  in  life,'  when  common  talk  in  Mauchline,  not  to  speak 
of  Stair  and  Irvine,  could  have  convicted  him  at  once  of  a  portentous  and 
ludicrous  falsehood  ! 

Another  slander  upon  the  memory  of  Mary  Campbell  demands  atten- 
tion, because  duiing  the  past  few  yeai-s  it  has  been  vaguely  hinted  at  in 
several  magazines,  and  because,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  it  is  desirable 
that  whatever  is  actually  on  record  relating  to  the  memory  of  Bums 
should  now  have  publicity  given  to  it.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
manuscript  notes  which  form  part  of  what  are  known  as  the  *  Laing 
Manuscripts' — a  collection  now  lying  in  the  Edinburgh  University 
Library.*  These  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Joseph  Train,  the 
antiquar}^  and  to  have  been  communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he 
was  contemplating  a  biograj)hy  of  Burns.  They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  poet  which  appear  to  have  ))een  told  by 
his  friend,  John  Richmond,  to  a  'Mr  Grierson,'  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  collector  of  Burns  gossip,  manuscripts,  and  relics. 

In  one  of  these  notes,  entitled  'Highland  Marj','  it  is  stated  that 
Mary  Campliell  was  a  girl  of  loose  character,  who  was  for  a  time  the 

•  It  l«  by  the  courteous  pemilHBion  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  University  that  I 
am  enabled  to  lay  the  Hiibntaiice  of  these  notes  before  the  public— IF.  W. 
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miBtress  of  Captain  (or  Colonel)  Montgomerie,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  had  '  open  and  frequent  *  meetings  with  him,  generally  at 
<a  small  ale-honse  called  the  **  Elbow,"'*  duiing  the  time  that  she  was 
betrothed  to  Burns,  and  a  servant  in  the  household  of  Gavin  Hamilton. 
He  further  stated  that  a  number  of  the  poet's  friends,  including  Rich- 
mond, took  him  to  the  *  Elbow,'  and  that  there  he  was  convinced,  by 
seeing  Montgomerie  and  Mary,  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  between 
them.  Bnms's  infatuation  was  such,  however,  that  he  did  not  break 
off  his  relations  with  her. 

According  to  another  note,  which  immediately  follows  that  on  High- 
land Mary,  Richmond  informed  Grierson  that,  one  day,  Clarinda  '  called 
at  their  lodgings  for  Bums,  who  had  gone  out.'  Richmond,  who  *  knew 
her  well  and  also  the  nature  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  her 
and  the  poet,'  locked  her  up  in  the  room,  went  out  to  find  Burns,  and, 
failing  in  his  quest,  returned  and  *  liberated  the  prisoner.' 

It  is  impossible,  by  dates  or  other  evidence  of  an  equally  convincing 
character,  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Elbow  ale-house  story, 
alleged  to  have  been  communicated  by  John  Richmond  to  Grierson, 
although  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Gavin  Hamilton 
would  have  retained  in  their  service  as  nursemaid  a  girl  who  was  openly 
the  mistress  of  Captain  Montgomerie.  But  it  is  easily  possible,  by  dat«8, 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  equally  circumstantial  and  scandalous  story 
about  Clarinda.  Richmond  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Clarinda  called 
at  *  their  lodgings '—-«.«.,  the  lodging  which  he  and  Bums  shared.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  Bums  and  Richmond  shared  no  other  lodging 
than  the  room  in  Baxter's  Close,  Lawnmarket,  which  the  latter  occupied 
when  the  poet  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  1786.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  Burns  did  not  meet  Mrs  M*Lehose  before  the  4th  December 
1787,  and  that  at  that  time  he  was  living  in  the  house  of  Cruikshank,  the 
High  School  teacher,  in  No.  2  (now  No.  30)  St  James's  Square.  If 
we  are  compelled — as  we  are  by  facts — to  disbelieve  one  story  to  the 
discredit  of  Burns,  how  is  it  possible  to  believe  another  which  is  not 
more  firmly  supported  by  what  professes  to  be  personal  evidence  ?  f 

*  No  ale-house  of  thiA  name  now  exists  in  Mauchline.  But,  according  to  tradition,  the 
village  contained  a  back  lane  called  the  '  Elbow '  in  which  was  a  public-house  kept  by  a 
sailor,  nicknamed  'I1ie  Old  Tar.' 

t  The  easily  denioiistrated  fklsehood  of  the  Clarinda  slander  gives  the  oovp  de  ffrdee  so 
elTectually  to  the  preceding  story  of  Mary  Gampbell's  immorality  and  Bums's  infatuation 
and  weakness,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  allude,  in  this  connectton,  to  the  common 
belief  that  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  1787  Bums  and  Richmond  had  a  diflTerenoe  which 
ended  in  their  permanent  estrangement.  In  his  Book  of  Robert  Burnt  (Bdinburgh, 
prlnte<l  for  the  Grampian  Club,  VoL  ii.,  1890.  pp.  167-ieW,  Dr  Charles  Rogers  writes :  •  On 
the  7th  of  August,  Burns  returned  to  Bdiuburgh.  His  circumstances  had  become  more 
prosperons,  but  he  was  willing  to  share  the  humble  lodgings  of  his  ftiend.  But  Mr 
Richmond  had  got  a  new  companion.  From  this  period  Richmond  withdrew  horn,  the 
poet's  friendship,  and  the  cause  of  his  doing  so  has  not  been  explained.  When  in  his  old 
age  he  was  posed  on  the  subject,  he  became  fhstflil  and  impatient ;  but  it  was  remarked  he 
would  not  allow  a  word  to  be  uttered  in  his  presence  to  the  poet's  disadvantage ;  and  he 
emphatically  certified  that  when  he  was  his  room  associate  in  the  Lawnmarket  he  kept 
regular  hours,  and  was  habitually  sober.' 
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The  Btory  of  Bnrns's  Highland  Lassie  is,  and  probably  will  ever 
remain,  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  She  may  not  have  been  Mary 
Campbell ;  Lockhart  and  '  Christoplier  North '  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  she  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  girl  who  inspired  *Mary  Morison.* 
It  is  possible  that  Burns  was  attached  to  Mary  Campbell  l)efore  he 
became  connected  with  Jean  Armour — according  to  tradition,  Mrs  Begg 
said  as  much  when  she  was  questioned  upon  the  subject — and  that 
she  was  buried  in  the  Greenock  graveyard  when  the  lair  which  was 
acquired  by  Peter  M'Phei-son  was  as  yet  Duncan  Robinson's.  But  the 
Highland  Mar}%  whether  of  Bums's  poetry  or  of  tradition,  is  not  the 
Mary  Campbell  of  the  Dundonald  recoixls,  still  less  of  Joseph  Train's 
Histoires  Scandaleuses,  She  is  still  the  dear,  departed — and  never  to 
be  dishonoured — shade. 

The  Bible  in  the  Monument  at  Ayr.— Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Bible  (in  two  volumes)  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  presented  to  Mary  Campbell  by  Bums  was  re- 
covered.   The  following  are  the  details  : 

The  Bible  was,  it  is  assumed,  presented  by  Bums  to  Mary  Campbell 
on  Sunday,  14th  May  1786,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr,  where  they  met  by  appointment  to  take  farewell,  before  she  em- 
barked for  the  West  Highlands  *  to  arrange  matters  among  her  friends 
for  our  projected  change  in  life'  (meaning  marriage). — (Bums,  in  the 
Notes  in  Johnson's  Museum,  which  he  wrote  for  Captain  Riddel  of 
Glen  riddel.— Cromek's  Eeliques,  p.  237). 

The  Bible  bears  imprint : 

*  Edinburgh 
Printed  by  the  Assigns  of  Alex.  Kincaid,  His  Majesty's  Printers, 

MDCCLXXXII.' 

It  is  in  two  parts,  each  bound  (contemporary)  in  calf,  with  the  edges 
gilt,  and  is  in  good  preservation. 

On  the  fly-leaf  at  front  of  Volume  I.  there  still  remain  traces  of  two 

names—*  Ro  .  .  .  t  Bu *  and  *  Mo  [Ma  or  Mo]  .  .  .*    The  poet's 

mason-mark  (still  perfectly  distinct)  follows.  On  the  page  opposite  (i.e., 
the  revei-se  of  the  *  end-paper ')  is  the  inscription  in  the  poet's  autograph  : 
*And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  My  Name  falsely.— I  am  the  Lord. — 
Levit.  19th  chap.  :  12th  verse.'  A  lock  of  Mary's  hair  is  attached 
to  the  *  end-paper.* 

On  the  corresponding  fly-leaf  of  Volume  II.  Bums  had  apparently 
inscribed  his  own  name  and  address,  *  Robert  Bums  (or  Bnniess),  Moss- 
gavill,'  (possibly  'Mossgavil,*  certainly  not  'Mossgiel'),  and  his  mason- 
mark  ;  and  on  the  blank  leaf  opposite,  *  Thou  shalt  not  forawear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  Oath. — Matth.  5  Ch. ;  3.3d  Verse.' 

When  Mary  died,  in  October  1786,  the  volumes  were  taken  care  of  by 
her  mother,  who  survived  till  August  1828.    Several  years  before  that 
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event,  she  had  presented  the  Bible  to  Mary's  sarviving  sister,  Anne,  the 
wife  of  James  Anderson,  a  stone-mason.  *  William  Anderson,  a  son  of 
Anne,  sailed  from  Crreenock  for  New  York  in  the  month  of  April  IS.'U, 
with  the  lUbles  in  his  possession.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  he  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada,  and  settled  on  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
township  of  Caledon,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  where 
he  resided  in  1840.  Mr  Anderson  was  in  poor  circumstances,  but  apart 
from  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  pecuniary  aid  from  the  sale  of  the  Bibles, 
he  entertained  the  laudable  desire  of  seeing  them  placed  in  some  fit 
reiK>sitory.  With  that  view  he  sent  them  to  Montreal,  where  a  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  and  the  sum  of  £25  subscril>ed  by  the  countr^'men  of 
Burns,  for  which  sum  they  obtained  the  Bibles  and  the  lock  of  Mary's 
hair,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  volumes  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Provost  of  Ayr  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  deposited  in  the  Poet's  Monument  at  Ayr.' 

Mr  Robert  Weir,  junior,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Herald 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Subscribers,  and  forwarded  the 
Bible,  with  the  lock  of  Highland  Mary's  hair,  in  a  box,  by  the  MoJiatok^ 
Captain  Miller,  bound  for  Glasgow,  addressed  to  his  father,  Mr  Robert 
Weir,  of  that  city,  requesting  him  to  forward  the  box  to  the  Provost  of 
Ayr  (Pmvost  Limond),  so  that  the  Bible  might  be  deposited  in  the 
Monument. 

A  letter  from  Mr  Weir,  junior,  to  the  Provost  of  Ayr,  dated  *  Montreal, 
4th  November  1840,'  transmitting  the  Bible  and  a  document,  giving 
the  history  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  purchase  by  the  subscribers,  and 
relative  list  of  subscriliers  (70  in  number),  headed  by  the  Honourable 
Peter  M*Gill,  then  Mayor  of  Montreal,  are  deposited  alongside  the 
Bible  in  the  Monument. 

There  is  a  Certificate  alongside  of  the  Bible,  signed  by  the  Provost  and 
Magistrates  of  Ayr,  and  one  or  two  other  gentleman,  dated  December 
1840,  bearing  *  that  the  Volumes  had  been  delivered,  in  the  presence  of 
the  parties  subscribing  the  Certificate,  by  Mr  Weir,  senior,  of  Glasgow, 
into  the  hands  of  David  Limond,  Esq.  of  Dalblair,  Provost  of  Ayr.'  The 
letter  from  Mr  Weir,  Montreal,  to  the  Provost,  and  the  explanatory 
document  and  relative  list  of  suliscribers  which  accompanied  the  Bible 
should  have  l>een  deposited  along  with  the  Bible  in  the  Monument  at 
the  time  they  were  delivered  over.  Why  this  was  not  done  may 
never  be  known.  The  recovery  of  the  letter  and  documents  came  about 
in  this  way  :  On  9th  Octolier  1895,  Mr  Robert  Goudie,  late  Provost  of 
Ayr,  receive<l  an  *  October  Catalogue  of  Books  and  MSS.  for  Sale'  from  Mr 
William  Brown,  Bookseller,  26  Princes  St.,  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
original  letter  and  documents  from  Mr  Weir,  Montreal,  to  Provost 
Limond  (transmitting  the  Bible)  were  offered  for  sale.  Mr  Goudie  on 
the  same  day  communicated  with  Mr  W.  H.  Dunlop  of  Doonside, 
Secretary  to  the  Bums  Monument  Trustees,  and  suggested  that,  if 
what  wore  advertised  for  sale  were  the  original  letter  and  documents, 
it  would  be  well  to  secure  them  and  have  them  placed  alongside  the 
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Bible  in  the  Monument.  Mr  Brown,  bookseller,  explained  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Dunlop,  of  date  15th  October,  that  Mr  Weir's  letter  and  accom- 
panying memoranda,  with  a  list  of  subscribers'  names  attached  (under 
the  hand  of  *J.  Moi*ton  Millar,'  Secy,  of  Committee  of  Subscribers), 
were  bought  by  him  from  a  son  of  the  late  James  Paterson,  author  of 
History  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire,  Contemporaries  of  Bums^  and 
numerous  other  works,  who  was  intimate  with  the  then  Provost  of  Ayr. 
Mr  Dunlop  then  acquired  the  documents,  along  with  a  fac-simile  of 
the  writing  of  Bums  ujwn  the  Bible  —  lithographed  for  the  Ayr 
Observer  by  J.  and  G.  Watson,  Ayr. 

With  regard  to  the  almost  entire  erasure  or  obliteration  of  Mary's 
name,  and  the  partial  obliteration  of  Bums's,  two  suggestions  have  been 
made.  The  one  is  that  Mary,  on  seeing  the  certain  approach  of  death,  and 
believing  herself  to  have  been  neglected  by  her  poet-lover,  wilfully  erased 
her  own  name  and  his,  by  wetting  the  writing  and  drawing  her  iingers 
across  it,  obliterating  the  surnames,  and  both  Christian  names,  all  but 
the  first  two  letters. 

The  second  suggestion,  which  is  sup{)orted  by  the  asseition  of  Joseph 
Train,  the  antiquary  and  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  that  a  brother  of 
Mary  pasted  slips  of  paper  over  the  Burns  signatures  in  the  Bible.  The 
publication  of  this  view  led,  in  1892,  to  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Bible 
by  Mr  Goudie,  with  these  results : 

'The  page  of  Volume  II.  which  contained  the  poet's  signature  and 
address  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  slip  of  paper  having  been  pasted 
over  them  and  removed.  It  has  more  this  appearance  than  of  having 
been  erased  by  rubbing.  The  erasure  is  not  so  regular  as  would  have 
been  effected  by  rubbing  with  a  wet  finger.  The  page  had  evidently 
got  the  woi*se  of  wear,  and  become  so  frail  that,  for  its  protection,  a 
sheet  of  paper,  lighter  coloured,  had  to  be  pasted  under  it.  The  other 
volume,  wliich  contained  Mary  Campbell's  name  inscribed  by  Bums 
(the  remains  of  the  name,  'Ma,'  having  all  the  character  of  Bums's 
handwriting),  has  more  the  appearance  of  erasure  by  rubbing  than 
by  removal  of  a  slip  of  paper  pasted  over  it.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
now  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  probability  for  the  theory  of  the 
slips  of  paper,  especially  as  regards  Volume  II.,  which  contained  the  poet's 
signature.' — R.  G. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr  Robert  Weir,  junior,  which  accom- 
panied the  Bible,  and  is  now  preserved  along  with  it  in  the  Ayr 
Monument : 

Montreal,  Uh  NovenU)er  184a 

*  Sir — I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  the  medium  of  transmitting  to 
you  the  original  pair  of  Bibles  presented  by  our  immortal  national  bard 
to  Highland  Mary,  the  object  of  his  dearest  affection,  on  the  last  occasion 
of  their  meeting  in  this  world. 

*  The  circumstances  connected  with  their  presentation  to  her,  and  their 
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subsequent  history,  are  detailed  in  a  document  *  which  accompanies  the 
Bibles,  which  were  purchased  here  for  twenty-five  pounds,  by  a  few  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  under  peculiar  circumstances;  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  subscribed  the  money,  that  the 
Bibles  could  not  be  more  appropriately  disposed  of  than  by  depositing 
them  in  the  Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Bums  near  Alloway 
Kirk,  among  the  other  relics  of  the  departed  genius. 

'  As  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  I  have  been  requested  to 
address  you  on  the  subject,  and  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bibles  are  complied 
with. 

'  A  lock  of  Highland  Mary's  hair  is  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Bibles, 
giving  to  them  an  additional  interest. 

'  I  send  the  box  by  the  Mohawk^  Captain  Miller,  bound  for  Glasgow, 
and  I  have  requested  my  father,  Mr  Robert  Weir,  of  that  city,  to  forward 
it  to  you,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  of  its  safe 
arrival.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obed.  hble.  Servt. 

•  KoBRRT  Wkir,  Jr. 
'Chairman  Com.  c/Sub,  for  Burm  SMtM. 

•The  Provost,  Ayr.' 


List  of  Subscribers  to  thk  Fund  for  the  Purchask  of 

Highland  Mary's  Biblk. 


The  Hon.  Peter  M*Gill,  mayor. 

The  lievd.  Henry  Esson. 

James  Starke. 

Jas.  B.  Greenshields. 

Jas.  Morton  Millar. 

John  M 'Gibbon. 

M.  M*Culluch,  M.D. 

William  Farquhar. 

D.  R.  Mack. 

Neil  Mantosh. 

James  Law. 

J.  Gilmour. 

J.  M*Farlane. 

Wm.  M'Intosh. 

J.  J.  Gibb. 

AVm.  Auld. 

George  Starke. 

Ch.  Tait. 

Andrew  Easton. 


Alexander  Fergoaon. 
John  Auld. 
Andrew  Cowan. 
W.  K  Clarke. 
Rev.  David  Black. 

A.  Urquhart. 
J.  R  Forsyth. 
Dugald  Stewart. 
Robt.  Paterson. 
G.  D.  Watson. 
Wm.  Ritchie. 
Saml.  Greenshields. 
John  Keillar. 
Wm.  Cormack. 

B.  Mann. 
Donald  Ross. 
F.  Fraser. 

Jas.  Henderson. 
Jas.  Cuthbertson. 


*  The  contents  of  this  document,  which  detailed  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Bible  had  been  bought  fhiiii  William  Anderson,  and  which  was  signed  by  J.  Morton 
Hillar,  secretary  to  the  subscribers,  have  already  been  given. 
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John  Black. 
John  Smith. 
A.  H.  Armour. 
John  Mack. 
Joseph  Ross. 
John  Boston. 
Robert  Morris. 
Jas.  Tyre. 
Jas.  Scott. 
Wm.  Gunn. 
Thos.  Cringan. 
D.  L.  Macpherson. 
Andrew  White. 
Cli.  Lindsay. 
Donald  Murray. 
J.  Roy. 


Robert  Weir,  jr. 
D.  M*Kay. 
Arch.  Hume. 
R.  Mcintosh. 
Walter  Millar. 
James  Millar. 
Colin  Russell. 
Wm.  Watson. 
Alex.  Ewing. 
Wm.  Wilson. 
R.  W.  Innes. 
Robt.  Shedden. 
Jas.  Jackson. 
J.  C.  Becket. 
J.  Rattray. 
Rob.  Scott. 


No.  IX.— VARIATIONS  IN  TEXT  OF  POEMS. 
Pages  44,  45.—*  Handsome  Nell.* 

Veree  1,  line  2 — Aye,  and  =  An*  aye. 


If 


II 


n 


11 


3 — virtue  =  honour. 
4 — a  =  the. 


Pages  52,  53.— *0  TiBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DaY.* 

In  Currie's  first  edition  (1800)  the  last  verse  reads  : 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  na  gie  her  in  her  sark, 
For  thee  wi'  a'  thy  thonsan*  mark ; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 

Page  54.—*  Fragment.* 

Line  4 — tho*  =  but. 
II     9— hapless  =  helpless. 
II   13 — read,  0  but  for  kind,  tho*  ill -requited  friends. 

Pages  70,  71.— *  The  Lass  of  Cessnock  Banks.' 

Verse  1,  line  1 — a  lassie  dwells  =  there  lives  a  lass. 

3 — recid,  The  graces  of  her  weel-far*d  face. 
4 —    ti     And  the  glancin*  of  her  sparklin*  een. 
1 — sweeter  =  fresher. 
3— And  =  When. 

3— read.  And  shoots  its  head  above  each  bush. 
4 — sparkling   rogueish  «=  glancin*  sparklin*. 
Treated  throughout  the  poem*) 


2, 
3, 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


{This  %8 
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Verse  4,  line  1— like  =  as. 

II    5,  recul,   Her  looks  are  like  the  sportive  lamb, 

When  flow'ry  May  adorns  the  scene. 
That  wantons  round  its  bleating  dam, 

An'  she 's  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 
M    6,  line  2 — climbs  =  shades. 
•I    7,    ••    2 — gleaming  =  shining. 
II  10,    II    1 — yon  =  the. 
II  13,    II    2 — on  =  in. 
II  14,    II    3— *Ti8  =  But 
II  II    4 — rogneish  =  sparklin'. 

Pages  83,  84.—*  My  Father  was  a  Farmer.* 

This  *wild  rhapsody*  is  entered,  under  date  April  1784,  in  the 
poet's  first  Common-place  Book.  There  each  line  terminates  with  '0,' 
thus : 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  border,  O,  &c. 

Verse  6,  line  2— moil  =  broil. 

Pages  89-91.— *  The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie,*  &c 

Title— The  Author's  only  =  My  ain. 
Line   2— Were  =  Was. 

It    31 — cow-milk  =  het  milk. 

II     39 — ^great  =  auld. 

II     47 — what  I  winna  name  =  ay  at  ridin'  time. 

II     59 — think  upo*  =  ever  mind. 

Pages  93,  94.— *  John  Barleycorn— A  Ballad.* 

Verse  1,  line  4 — Insert  'That'  at  beginning. 

II    2,  II  1— They  took  =  They  've  taen. 

II    3,  II  1 — read.  The  Spring  time  it  came  on. 

II    4,  II  1 —    M     The  Summer  it  came  on. 

II    5,  n  1 —    II      The  Autumn  it  came  on. 

II  II  2 — When  =  And, 

II    7,  II  1 — They  've  taen  a  weapon  =  They  took  a  hook  was. 

I.  10,  11  1— They  laid  =  They  've  thrown. 

II  11,  II  3 — a  =  the. 

II  14,  II  2— 'Twill  =  And. 

Pages  99, 100.— 'SoNG  COMPOSED  IN  August.* 

The  Poet  has  an  unfinished  copy  of  this  song  (under  the  title  '  Har'ste : 
a  Fragment ')  in  his  first  Common-place  Book.  That  copy  is  as  follows  : 

Now  breezy  win's  and  slanghtering  gnns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather. 
And  the  muircock  springs  on  whirring  wings 

Amang  the  blooming  heather. 
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Now  waving  crops,  with  yellow  tops, 

Delight  the  weary  Farmer, 
An'  the  moon  shines  bright  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  on    .    .    .* 

Verse  1,  line  1 — westlin  =  waving. 

II    3 — moorcock  =  gor-cock. 
II    I—omit,  And  ;  when  =  as. 
II    4,    II    8— ev'ry  =  ilka. 

5,    M    2 — Till  =  While ;  shine  =  shines. 
•I    3— grasp  =  clasp. 


II 
II 


II 
II 


Pages  100,  101.— *  My  Nanie,  0.* 

This  song  also  is  entered  in  the  first  Common-place  Book.     This 
chorus  is  there  given  : 

And  O  my  bonny  Nannie,  O, 

My  young,  my  handsome  Nannie,  0  ; 
Tho'  I  had  the  world  all  at  my  will, 

[to] 
I  would  give  it  all  for  Nanie,  O. 

Verse  1,  line  3 — read,  Tlie  sun  the  wintry  day  has  clos'd  ; 

wintry  =  weary. 
II    2,     II    2 — mirk  =  dark. 
II    6,    M    4 — my  =  about. 
II    7,     "     1 — omit,  auld. 
II  II    2 — omit,  sheep  an*. 

Page  104.—*  Of  all  the  Numerous  Ills  that  Hurt  our  Peace.* 
Line  4 — read,  That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 

Page  no.—*  Epitaph.* 

The  fii-st  line  of  this  originally  stood  (Common-place  Book) : 

O  ye  who  sympathize  with  virtue's  pains. 

But  at  the  foot  of  the  page  on  which  it  is  entered  the  poet  suggests 
as  a  l>etter  reading  : 

O  ye  whose  hearts  deceased  merit  pains. 

Pages  116,  117.— *  Stanzas.* 

Verse  1,  line  5 — soul  =  heart. 

II    2,    II    2 — read.  Forgive  where  I  so  oft  have  gone  astray. 
II  II    4— might  =  would. 

II  II    5— read,  Again  to  passions  I  would  fall  a  prey. 

II  II    7 — should  =  can. 

*  Here  A  name  is  written  in  cypher.    The  name  it  sujiitosed  to  be  'Jean  Armour.' 
VOL.   I.  2   E 
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Verse  2,  line  9  —yet  =  then. 

M    3,     11    3 — nod  =  rod,  breath. 

II  II    7—1  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be  =  unfit  my  native  powers  be. 

Page  118.— *  The    First   Six   Verses    of  the  Ninetieth  Psalm 

Versified.' 

Verse  2,  line  3 — ponderous  =  mighty. 
II    6,    II    1 — with  =  and. 
M  II    2— everlasting  =  never-ending. 

Pages    124-26.  —  *  A    Poet*s    Welcome    to    his    Love-begotten 

Daughter.' 

Many  of  the  following  variations  are  taken  from  a  hitherto  inedited 
MS.  (of  date  1787)  of  the  poem,  now  in  The  Athenaeum,  Liver|K>ol. 
Tlie  heading  to  that  MS.  is  *  A  Poet's  Welcome  to  his  bastart  wean. ' 

Verse  1,  line  2— thoughts  =  ought. 
II    4 — bonie  =  sweet,  wee. 

1 — Tho'  now  =  What  tho' ;  ca*  =  name. 

3 — fought  =  bought. 

4 — readf  And  that  right  dear. 

5 — ye  're  =  'twas. 

2 — As  fatherly  1  =  1,  fatherly,  will. 

3 — transpose  dear  attd  near. 

2 — no'  =  now. 

3 — Sin'  thou  cam  =  Tho'  ye  coma 

5 — thy  =  your. 

2— braw  and  bienly  =  elegantly. 

6 — brat  =  gett. 

1 — Lord  =  Gude. 

6— Twill  =  'Twad. 

1 — For  =  And. 


II 

II 
II 
II 
•  I 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8, 

II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 


Pages  126,  127.— *  Green  Grow  the  Rashes.' 

Verse  4,  line  1 — read.  For  you  that 's  douse,  and  sneei-s  at  this. 
II  M    3 — omit,  e'er. 

Pages  129, 130.— *  Song— "No  Churchman  am  L"' 
Verse  7,  line  4 — harass'd  =  pressM. 

Pages  144-49.— *  Epistle  to  Davie  [Sillar],  A  Brother  Poet. 

Verse  1,  line  11 — transpose  tent  and  want. 
II     2,    II      5 — coofs  =  fools. 
1.     6,    II     14— It  =  It's. 

II     7,    H      6 — read,  Yet  here  I  sit  hae  met  wi*  some. 
II  II      9 — make  =  let. 
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Verse  9,  line  7-10 — read^  In  all  my  share  o'  care  an'  grief, 

Which  Fate  has  largely  given, 
My  hope,  my  comfort,  an'  relief 
Are  thoughts  of  Her  and  Heaven. 

Pages  16&-62.— *  [First]  Epistlk  to  J.  Lapraik.' 

Verse  3,  line  5— reeuf,  It  touched  the  feelings  o'  the  hreast. 
II     4,    M    l^lescrib'd  =  I  pleased. 
II  II    2 — readf  The  style  sae  tastie  and  genteel. 

II    5,    II    1 — It  pat  me  =  My  heart  was. 
II  II    2 — there  =  a*. 

It  M    4-6 — readf  He  was  a  devil, 

But  had  a  kind  and  friendly  heart. 
Discreet  and  civil. 
II     8,    II    2,  3 — read^  Amaist  since  ever  I  could  spell, 

I  Ve  dealt  in  makin'  rhymes  niysel. 
II  II    6 — read^  But  crooning  at  a  pleugh  or  fail. 

II  10,    M    3 — frae  =  by. 

II  12,    II    1 — readf  A  set  of  silly,  senseless  asses. 
•I  M    4 — Plain  truth  =  Thus  sae. 

M  11    6 — syne  =  then. 

n  14,   II    3 — bright  =  tight. 
II  21,    II    2 — recui.  Whose  hearts  true  generous  friendship  warms. 

Pages  163-66.— 'Second  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik.' 

Verse  2,  line  6 — awkwart  =  dowie. 

II  5,     II     1 — king  =  ace. 

II  6,     11    2 — ilown  gaed  =  in  went 
II  II    3 — Quoth  =  Says. 

II  7,     •!     1 — read.  But  wliat  my  theme 's  to  be,  or  whether. 

II  10 — Omitted  in  one  MS. 

II  12,  line  1— paughty  =  lordly. 

.1  13,     ..     1—0  Thou  =  May  He. 
II  II    3 — read,  Then  though  He  turn  me  out  adrift. 

M  16,     M    3 — thoughtless  =  honest. 

II  17,     II    1 — scrape,  an'  squeeze  =  grunt  and  scrape. 
II  II    2— worthless  =  silly. 

•I  II    5 — some  =  a. 

••  18,     M    1 — read,  Lapraik  and  Bumess  then  may  rise. 
M  It    2— To  =  And. 

Pages  170, 171.— 'Epistle  to  John  Goldie  in  Kilmarnock.' 

Verse  1,  line  3 — his  =  her. 
II  M    4 — Gims  an'  =  Gimin\ 

II  11    6— May  =  Wad. 

II     2,    II    5 — great  =  strong. 
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Vei-se  3,  line  4--Can  =  Will. 

II  II    6 — readf  Death  soon  will  end  her. 

M  4 — recui,  Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple, 
But  now  she  *8  got  an  unco  ripple, 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  i'  the  chapel, 

^^?^l  \  unto  death ; 
Nigh  ) 

She  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple. 

And  gasps  for  hreath. 

Verse  5,  line  2 — read,  Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief. 
II  M     3 — could  =  gin  ;  get  =  gat. 

Pages  173-76.—*  The  Twa  Herds.* 

Verse  1,  line  2— on  =  in. 
II      2,     II    2 — horn  =  horns. 
11  n    3— These  =  This. 

II      3,    II    2 — raise  =  breed. 
II  II    5 — ne'er  gat  =  gat  na. 

II     4,    11    1 — whae  'er  wad  hae=wha  wadhae  e'er ;  wha  ever  wad. 
•I  II    5— reorf,  But  by  the  very  brutes  eleckit. 

•I     5,    11    5,  6 — rectd,  But  Calvin's  fountain-head  they  drank, 

That  was  a  feast. 
II      6,     M    1 — thnmmart  =  fnlmart. 
II  II    3 — snieird  =  knew. 

II  II    5 — w^eel  he  lik'd  =  likbd  weel. 

M      7,     II     1 — What  herd  like  =  And  wha  like. 
II  11     2 — thro'  =  o'er. 

II  II    5 — saw  gin  =  tell'd  gif. 

II      8,     11     1 — mangy  =  mangy'd. 
II  II    2 — Or  =  And. 

II  II    3 — And  =  Or. 

II  II    4 — Or  =  And. 

II  II    5 — Could  shake  =  Or  hing ;  dub  =  tub. 

II  II    6— heave  =  shute  (shoot). 

II     9,     II    2 — should  =  sae. 
II  II    6, 6— rearf,  While  new  light  herds  will  laugh  and  say  *t 

That  neither 's  clean, 
ti    10,     ,1    l_A'ye  =  Oye. 
I.  II    2— There  's  =  Thee. 

••  II    3 — thou  =  great ; 

read.  And  chiefly  gird  thee,  'postle  Auld. 
II    11,     11    6,  %—read,  I  hope  frae  heav'n  to  see  them  het, 

Yet  in  a  flame. 
II    12,     II    1— Dalrymple  has  been  =  There  *s  D'rymple  has  been  ; 

our  =  a. 
II  II    5— That  =  Wha. 
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Verse  13,  line  5— A  chield  wlia  '11  =  A  chap  >vilL 
14,    M    1— a  ane  =  mae. 

2 — Wha  fair  and  openly  rebel. 

5 — ^grey  nick  quill  =  gray-neck  stilL 

3 — counsel  =  counsels. 

5 — ^geb  =  gie. 

1— Then  =  When. 

4— That  =  Wha. 

5 — sea  =  seas. 
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Pages  177-83.—*  Epistle  to  William  Simson.' 
Verse  6,  line  2 — poets  =  bardies. 

Pages  186-89.—*  Holy  Willie's  Prayer.' 

Verse  1,  line  1 — that  =  who  ;  wha. 
2— wha  =  who. 
2 — such  =  sic. 

3 — deserv'd  =  deserve ;  most  =  sio. 
6— Five  =  Sax ;  ere  =  'fore. 
2— read.  Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  deep  in  helL 
3— to  weep  =  and  weep. 
4 — lakes  =  lake. 
6 — their  staked  =  a  stake. 
3— o'  =  in. 
6 — ruler  =  buckler. 
3 — in  =  wi'. 
6 — wi'  =  in. 
1— avow  =  allow. 

6 — read,  Wa<l  ne'er  hae  steer'd  her, 
2— Buffet  =  Beset. 
3 — proud  and  high  tran^osed, 
4— That  =  'Cause. 

5— their  rulers  =  Thy  rulers ;  Thy  elders. 
6 — public  =  open. 
5 — Priest  =  priests. 
3— An'  =  As. 
2— that  =  the. 
3 — bare  =  bear. 

5 — visit  them  =  weigh  it  down. 
2 — flesh  =  saul. 
2 — them  wha  =  him  that. 
3 — transpose  grace  and  gear. 


5. 

7, 

9. 

10, 

11, 

12, 
13. 
14, 


15. 
16, 
17, 
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Pages  198-200.— *  To  A  Mouse.* 

Verse  4,  line  5 — bleak  =  cauld. 
II    5,   II    I— bare  =  bleak. 


k 
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Verse  7,  line  2— may  be  =  whyles  in. 
M  II    4 — Gang  aft  =  Aft  gang. 

..    8,   I.    1— Still  =  Bnt. 

Pages 213-15.— 'Man  was  blade  to  Mourn.'  j 

Verse  6,  line  6^1ife  =  days.  ' 

II  M    6— sorrows  =  labours, 

n    6,    M    2 — pleasure's  =  fortune's. 
II  II    6—readf  To  wants  and  sorro>vs  bom. 

II    7,   II    1,  2 — read.  Many  the  ills  that  Nature's  hand 

Has  woven  with  our  frame  ! 
II    8,   II    8 — oflfspring  =  children. 
II    9,    II    1 — I  'm  design 'd  =  I  am  doom'd. 
•I  II    2 — law  =  hand. 

II  10,    II    5— man  =  lieart. 
II  II    6~never,  sure  =  surely  ne'er. 

Pages  217-23.—*  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.' 

Two  MSS.  of  this  poem,  one  in  tlie  British  Museum,  the  other  in 
the  Monument  at  Kilmarnock,  are  inscribed  to  Robert  Aitken  [sic]. 
Verse  2,  line  4 — trains  =  flocks. 

II    3,    II    8— Does  =  Do ;  kiaugh  and  care  =  carking  cares. 

II    5,   II    3 — social  =  tender. 

•I  11    8 — Gars  =  Maks. 

•I    8,    II    5 — artless  =  witless. 

II  II    8 — ^bashfu'  =  awkward. 

M    9,    II    1 — love  like  this  =  suchen  love. 

II    3 — pacM  much  =  trac^l  long. 

II    6 — draught  =  drop. 

II    9 — evening  =  balmy. 
II  10,    II    S^perjur'd  =  coward. 
II  II    6 — honour  and  virtue  transposed, 

II  13,    II    6 — sweetest  =  chiefest. 
11  18,   II    1 — all  take  off  their  =  each  takes  off  his. 

Pages  223-27.— 'Address  to  the  Deil.' 

Verse  3,  line  3 — lowin  heugh  's  =  ho  we,  het  hole 's. 

Pages  231-43.— *  The  Jolly  Beqoars.* 

A  MS.  of  this  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is 
headed  *Love  and  Liberty— A  Cantata.'     The  Poetical  Miscel- 
lany (Glasgow,  Stewart  &  Meikle,  1800)  has  heading  *  The  Jolly 
Beggars  ;  or  Tatterdemallions  :  A  Cantata.' 
Pages  231,  232.— ReciUtivo,  veree  1,  line  3— row?, 

Thick  load  cauld  Boreas  blast. 
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Pages  231,  232.— Recitativo,  verse  2,  line  12— rearf, 

Like  onie  Cadger's  whip. 
II  Recitativo,  verse  2,  line  lS--8taggering  and  swag- 

gering transposed. 

Page  233. — Air,  verse  1,  line  3 — omit.  And. 

•I  11        n     4,    M    1 — What  =  Now. 

Pages  234,  235.— Air,  verse  3,  line  3 — read. 

He  riskbd  the  soul  and  I  ventured  the  body. 
II  Air,  verse  5,  line  2 — in  =  at. 

II  II        H  II    4 — a  =  my. 

It  II        II     6,     II    2 — And  =  Bat. 

II  II        II  II    3 — But  =  And. 

Pages  235,  236. — Recitativo  {beginning  *  Poor  Merry- Andrew,  in  the 

neuk ')  and  Air  following. 
These  were  not  pnblbhed  nntil  1802,  about  which  time  it  is 
supposed  Thomas  Stewart,  publisher  in  Glasgow,  obtained  that 
portion  of  the  MS.  from  John  Richmond,  the  poet's  friend,  and 
included  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Poems,  All  prints  before  that  time 
were  incomplete. 

Page  237. — Recitativo,  verse  1,  line  1 — read, 

A  pigmy  scraper  on  a  fiddle. 
•I     238. — Air,  verse  1,  line  1 — ryke  =  reach. 
II     239. — Air,  verse  1,  line  5 — an*  =  I  We. 
II  II         II  II    6 — noble  =  gallant. 

M  II  II    2,     II    1 — read, 

Despise  that  imp  so  gent  and  jimp. 
II     240. — Recitativo,  verse  2,  line  3 — The  fiddler  =  A  sailor. 

II     242. — Recitativo,  line  4 — read.  They  toom'd    their   pouches, 

pawn'd  their  pocks ;  they  pawn'd  =  an'  pawn'd. 
II  Recitativo,  line  5 — They  =  And ;  fuds  =  backs. 

M  It  11    6 — To  quench  =  Quenching. 

M  II  II    8— did  =  does. 

•I  II  II  13 — Looks  =  Look'd. 

•I      242,  243.— Air,  verse  5,  line  3— cant  =  prate. 

II  ti        II     6,  lines  1,  2 — Here  *s  to  =  Here  is. 

Pages 249-54.— 'Epistle  to  James  Smith.* 
Page  250. — Verse  4,  lines  5,  6 — read. 

Will  ye  lay  bye  a  wee  whyle's  time. 
An'  hear  what 's  comin'  ? 
II     251. — Verse  11,  lines  3-6 — read. 

Then  top  and  maintop,  hoist  the  sail. 

All  hands  aloft. 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gales. 
Let 's  send  adrift. 
Page  251.— Verse  14,  line  5 — deluding  =  bewitching. 
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Page  252.— Verse  17,  line  5— rwirf,  And  eye  the  1>arren,  hungry  hut. 
„     254.—    II     28,    II    4— rattling  s  ranting. 

Pages  255-64.—*  Thb  Vision.* 

Verse  19,  line  6— strode  s  stalked. 
II      20,  line  3 — or  =  and. 
.1      21,  lines  5,  6 — thb  and  that  tratutposed. 

Pages 272-76.— 'Scotch  Drink.* 

Vei-se  12,  lines  4-6  in  the  first  edition  read, 

Wae  worth  them  for  *t ! 
While  healths  gae  round  to  him  wha,  tight, 
Gies  famous  sport. 

Pages  277-84.—'  The  Author's  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 
Page  282,  Postscript,  verse  1,  line  2 — read, 

See  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  olives  rise. 

Pages  284-87.— *  The  Auld  Faumer's  Newyear  Morning  Saluta- 
tion TO  his  Auld  Mare,  Maqoie.* 

Page  287,  last  verse,  lines  4-6 — read. 

An'  clap  thy  back, 
An'  mind  the  days  we  've  haen  thegither. 
An*  ca'  the  crack. 

Pages  288-95.—*  The  Twa  Dogs.* 

Page  289,  lines  21,  22— read. 

Till  tired  at  last,  and  weary  grown, 'I 
Until  wi*  daffin  weary  grown,  j 

Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 

Page  292,  lines  5-8 — recui. 

They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
An'  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs, 
Foretell  what  new  taxation 's  oomin. 
An'  wonder  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

Page  293,  lines  19,  20— read  [1786  edition]. 

An'  purge  the  bitter  ga's  an*  cankers, 

O'  curst  Venetian  b res  an*  ch ncres. 

Page  295,  last  line — some  ither  day  s  another  day. 

Pages  296,  297.— *  To  A  Louse.' 

Verse  1,  line  1— crowlin  =  blasted. 
•I  M    5 — dine  =  feed. 

II      2,    M    3 — a  =s  your. 
H  M    5— Gae  =  Swith  I 

•I      3,    M    1— Swith  !  =  Gae. 
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Verse  3,  line  2,  3 — transposed, 
II      4,    M    3 — ^faith  =  haith. 

II  II    5^taprao8t,  tow'ring  s  upmost,  topmoBt. 

II      6,    II    3 — aiblins  =  maybe. 

Pages  298-303.— *  The  Ordination.* 

Verse  4 — read,  Come  wale  a  text,  a  proper  verse. 

And  touch  it  aff  wi'  vigour. 

How  Ham  leugh  at  his  father's  a , 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger ; 
Or  Phineas  did  fair  Cozbie  pierce 

Wi*  whore-abhorring  rigour ; 
Or  ZipiK)rah  wi*  scaulding  hearse. 
Was  like  a  bluidy  teeger, 

r  th*  inn  that  day. 
Verse  10,  last  line.— Fast,  fast  =  Fu'  fast. 

II      13,  line  3 — demure  decoys  =  delusive  joys. 
II  II    6 — read,  Will  clap  him  in  the  torture. 

Pages  307-10.— *  The  Inventory.* 

Page  308,  line    1 — read,  My  horses,  servants,  carts  and  graith. 
II  II      6 — Lan*  afore  =  hand-afore. 

II  II      8 — Lan'  ahin  =  hand-ahin ;  weel  gaun  =  guid,  brown. 

II  II  13 — blockhead  =  haverel. 

II  II  18 — wordy  =  gude  grey ;  stark  gray. 

II  24— If  =  Gin. 
II     309,    II     2 — read,  Ae  tram  and  baith  the  feet  are  broken. 

II  II  6 — rantin*  =  fechtin*. 

II  II  13 — turned  =  gi'own. 

II  II  14 — your  =  my. 

M  2.3— Wi'  =  For. 

II  II  25 — Bonsie  =  blinking. 

II  (f  30 — gin  =  if. 

I.     310,    I.      7—1  =  I  've. 

Pages  332-334.—*  Epistle  to  a  young  Friend.* 

Verse  2,  line  6 — end  =  view. 
II  II    7 — views  =  schemes. 

II      3,4 — In  the  MS.  at  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum  these 

verses  are  ti-ansposed. 
•I      3,  line  5 — read,  But  gen*rally,  mankind  are  weak. 
II     11,     II    1 — Adieu  =  Fareweel ! 

Page 338.— *  Afton  Water.' 

This  song  is  entered  in  the  volume  known  as  the  Logan  MSS., 
now  at  *The  Cottage,*  under  the  title  *  Sweet  Afton — a  song.'  The 
following  variation  occurs  in  the  second  verse,  third  line — lapwing  =z 
plover. 
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Pages  358-366.— *  The  Holy  Fair.' 

Vene  1,  line  1 — Upon  =  Twas  on. 
II      2,  last  line— braw  =  gay. 
It      4,  line  1 — quoth  I  =  qnothie. 
II  II     7 — gien  =  broke. 

II  last  line— reo^.  By  night  or  day. 

II      7,  line  4 — springin  =  spangin. 
II      8,     n    3 — *  black-bonnet' =  the  elder. 
It  I.    9— Right  =  Fu'. 

II      9,    II    3— There  *  Racer  Jess '  =  Bet  Barb—r  there. 
It  II    4 — Are  =  Sit. 

II  H    7 — lads  =  brands. 

11    10,     II    2 — An'  some  upo'  =  An'  ithers  on. 
II  11    5 — a  chosen  =  an  elect ;  a  godly. 

II  II    7 — at  =  on. 

II    8 — on  =  at. 

•I    3 — likes  =  loves. 

II    1— Now  a'  =  But  now. 

II    2 — silent  =  husht  in. 

•I    3 — Moodie  =  Sawnie  ;  speels  =  climbs. 

•I    3 — wild  in  wrath  =  wild  wf  wrath. 

II    6— On  =  0' ;  on  =  of. 

11    4 — Are  =  Is. 

II    6 — pagan  =  wicked. 
It    16,     II    Z—read,  For  Fairy  Willy  Water-fit ; 

For  sairie  Willie-water-fitt. 
II  last  line — read.  In  haste  that  day. 

II    20,  line  2 — read.  Their  lowin'  drouth  to  qnench. 
II  M    4 — toddy  =  punch. 

II    21,    II    3 — echoes  back-return  =  echo  back  returns. 
II  II    5 — Highlan'  =  twaedg't. 

II    23,     II    5 — drink  =  yill ;  cogs  =  jugs. 
II  II    7 — cheese  and  bread  transposed. 

II    24,     .1    2— Syne  =  Then. 
Last  verse,  line  6--There  's  =  An'. 

Pages  369,  370.—*  On  a  Scotch  Bard  gone  to  the  West  Indies.' 
Verse  2,  line  5—readj  He 's  canter'd  tae  anither  shore. 
II     3,     II    2 — read.  An'  pray  kind  Fortune  to  redress  him. 
II      5,    M    3 — mak  =  gar. 
•I      7,    II    2— On  =  An'. 
•I    10,    II    1 — read,  Then  fare-ye-weel,  my  rhymin*  billie. 

Pages  381,  382.— *  The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle.' 

First  publication  of  this  song  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  Currie. 
It  now  appears  that  it  was  first  printed  in  No.  18  of  a  series  of 
poetical  tracts,  entitled  The  Polyhymnia:  being  a  Collection  of  Poetry, 
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Original  and  Selected ;  hy  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  issued  (weekly)  by 
John  Munloch,  stationer  and  bookseller,  Glasgow,  during  1799.  The 
series  extended  to  twenty  numbera  of  8  pp.  each.  The  List  of 
Contents  to  the  volume  says  that  this  song  was  'never  before 
published.*  Several  of  the  following  variations  are  taken  from  that 
version,  being  here  given  for  the  first  time.  The  heading  in  The 
Polyhymnia  b  followed  by  this  note:  'Composed  by  RoY^ert  Bums, 
from  the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  esteem  which  he  felt  for  the  worthy 
family  now  living  there,  for  the  kindness  and  attention  they  had 
shewn  him.* 
Vei*se  1,  line  7 — Except  =  Unless. 

II      3,    II    1— the  =  a. 

•I  II    2 — read,  And  sweet  a  night  in  Harvest  mild. 


II  II 


7 —    11     And  all  her  other    \  *  J   are  foil'd. 

(  works    ) 


II      4,    II    1 — had  she  been  =    .    V  she  were. 

gmj 

II    4 — Scotland's  =  Scotia's. 

5,    II     1 — miglit  =  may. 

3 — read.  Or  thirst  for  gold,  &c. 

4 —    II     Or  downwards  dig,  &c 

6 — the  =  my. 
II    7 — have  joys  =  biings  joy. 


II 

II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 


II 


II 
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II 

5, 

II 
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Pages  397,  398.— *  The  Calf.* 

Vei'se  2,  lines  1,  2 — read,  And  when  some  patron  shall  be  kind 

To  bless  you — >vi'  a  kirk. 
II      3,    II     1 — raptur'd  =  mystic. 
I.  .1    2— Shall  =  Should. 

II     1 — Tho'  =  And  ;  some  =  a. 
II     1 — in  your  lug  =  to  conclude. 
II    2 — Below  =  Beneath. 

Pages  415,  416.— 'Farewell,  the  bonie  Banks  of  Ayr.' 

Verse  3,  line  7 — these  and  those  trafisposed. 
II      4,    II    6 — peace    n    love  n 

Pages  420-28.— '  The  Brigs  of  Ayr.* 
Page  420,  line  21— his  =  the. 
II     421,     II    23 — left  =  leaves ;  took  =  taks. 
II  II    24 — wheel 'd  =  wheels. 

II  n    28 — out  =  forth  ;  nor  =  or. 

11  "    29 — Dungeon-clock  =  steeple -clock. 

II     422,     II    13 — lihymer  =  Bardie. 
II     423,  lines  13,  \4— Omitted  in  one  {an  early)  MS, 
II  line  15 — i-eod. 

Will  your  auld,  fonnless  bulk  o'  stane  and  lime. 
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Page  434,  line   S— liia  ^  ito. 
«•  H    10 — bis  s=  tlie. 

»     425,     I*    90,  31 — Omiiied  in  cme  {an  tariy)  M&, 
426,    fi    10— omt/,  niak  to. 

M    19  et  ug. — read, 
Xae  nudr  down  street  the  Conncil  quonini  waddles. 
With  wigB  like  niaiiuiaila  on  tlieir  lugger  noddles ; 
No  difference  1m t  m  hafie  main-maM  ib  tallei^t. 
All  comfortably  charged  alike  ini*  leaden  ballaift. 

Page  427»  line    1 — read. 

Or  gathered  liberal  riews  in  ninsty  Bonds  and  Seisins, 
tf     5— -dnll  =  kind  ;  omit,  kindly. 
M    19 — stmck  =  toadied. 
428,     M    11— her  =  his. 
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